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Excerpta 
ct  Commentaria 

by  the  Editor 
, Right  versus  Privilege 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century  a New  York  lawyer  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  “a  power  peculiar  and  unique.”  In  an  editorial  (July  14,  1971)  The 
Christian  Century  picked  up  and  dusted  off  this  phrase  and  declared  that  at  no 
time  in  our  history  was  it  more  true  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  during  the  spring 
term  of  this  year  when  “any  one  of  its  five  climactic  decisions  would  have  been 
a sensation”  (p.  847).  Among  these  decisions  the  one  most  likely  to  come  with 
the  greatest  impact  to  the  average  American  citizen  is  the  ruling  that  “invalidated 
state  aid  to  parochial  schools  for  instruction  in  non-religious  subjects.”  The  Court 
found  that  state  aid  for  such  programs  amounted  to  an  “excessive  entanglement” 
between  government  and  religion  and,  therefore,  reaffirmed  the  “anti-establish- 
ment clause  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

This  decision  affected  plans  for  state  aid  to  parochial  education  already  in  opera- 
tion in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  and  held  out  a chilly  prospect  for  projects 
on  the  drawing  boards  in  other  states.  Both  lay  and  religious  leaders  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  plans  spoke  openly  of  “finding  some  other  way  to  get  around 
the  law”  or  disclaimed  any  notion  of  religion  being  involved  in  instruction  in 
scientific  subjects  in  parochial  education. 

No  Christian  denomination  has  been  engaged  in  parochial  education  on  such  a 
wide  and  intensive  scale  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Probably  no  religious  leader  has  outlined  the  real  nature  and  char- 
acter of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  education  with  greater  force  and  clarity  than 
the  Most  Reverend  Philip  Pocock,  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  in  an  address  to  the 
English  Catholic  Education  Association  of  Ontario  at  its  annual  rally  this  year. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  throughout  the  province  were  asking, 
“Why  should  there  be  a separate  school  system  at  all?”  or  “Why  is  a single  public 
school  system  not  enough  for  all  the  children  of  the  province?”,  Dr.  Pocock  felt 
an  honest  answer  to  these  questions  had  to  be  given.  Basically  the  problem  with 
these  people,  he  declared,  is  simply  that  “they  do  not  understand  what  a Catholic 
school  is.  If  one  realizes  what  a Catholic  school  is,  one  can  perhaps  understand 
why  a Catholic  school  should  be  and  why  a Catholic  school  system  should  exist.” 
First  of  all,  Bishop  Pocock  set  out  to  describe  what  a Catholic  school  is  not. 
A Catholic  school  is:  (i)  not  a school  in  which  Catholic  students  are  segregated. 
Children  who  are  not  Catholics  are  welcome  to  attend  our  schools,  according  to 
the  space  available  to  house  them;  (ii)  not  a school  that  is  staffed  by  Catholic 
teachers  (a  public  school  staffed  100  per  cent  by  Catholic  teachers  would  not  make 
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it  a Catholic  school) ; and  (iii)  not  a school  in  which  religion  is  taught  for  two 
hours  a week. 

“A  Catholic  school,”  the  Bishop  declared,  “is  much  more  than  this.  You  can 
have  a school  with  ioo  per  cent  Catholic  pupils,  with  ioo  per  cent  Catholic  teach- 
ers, and  in  which  religion  is  taught  two  hours  a week  and  yet  it  is  not  necessarily 
a Catholic  school.”  What  then  is  a Catholic  school?  “Basically  a Catholic  school 
is  one  in  which  God,  his  truth,  his  life  are  integrated  into  the  entire  syllabus, 
curriculum  and  life  of  the  school.”  This,  he  asserts,  is  not  possible  in  the  public 
school.  “Because  of  the  lack  of  agreement  concerning  religious  truth,  the  public 
school  is  faced  with  the  well  nigh  impossible  task  of  explaining  to  youth  his 
origin,  without  mentioning  his  creator;  of  instilling  into  youth  a high  purpose, 
without  mentioning  his  ultimate  purpose;  of  teaching  truth,  while  excluding 
truth’s  very  source;  of  teaching  goodness  without  God  and  discipline  without  a 
divine  lawgiver  to  whom  youth  is  responsible.” 

“The  Catholic  school  ideally,”  he  went  on,  “is  one  in  which  teachers  with  deep 
faith  and  with  ardent  love  for  God  and  for  God’s  people  strive  in  every  exercise 
of  their  teaching  to  bring  their  students  to  learn  and  to  love  and  to  live  in  the 
light  of  truth  which  God  has  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

“Every  subject,”  he  added,  “becomes  a revelation  showing  forth  the  beauty,  the 
providence,  the  power  and  the  infinity  of  the  Creator.  . . . History  becomes  more 
than  the  story  of  human  development;  it  includes  the  history  of  salvation.  . . . 
Discipline  is  taught  with  a view  to  aiding  the  child  to  conform  not  simply  to  a 
conventional  code  of  human  ethics  but  rather  to  a divine  plan.  . . . To  prepare  a 
child  to  live  his  post-academic  life  in  the  community,  it  is  not  enough  to  impart 
to  him  information.  From  the  very  beginning  he  must  be  introduced  into  a com- 
munity, a community  of  learning  and  of  living,  a community  of  love  for  and 
service  to  others.  In  a word  he  must  be  introduced  into  a Christian  community  . . . 
a community  involving  children,  teachers,  parents  and  pastors  of  the  Church.  . . .” 
This  is  ideally  the  Catholic  school,  the  Bishop  reflects.  “This  is  why,”  he  concludes, 
“there  should  be  a separate  school  system.”  And  with  his  description  of  the  ideal 
educational  system  all  of  us  would  join  him  in  daring  to  hope  for  such  for  all 
our  children. 

The  Bishop’s  logic,  however,  has  a flaw  or  two  and  his  idealism  is  not  without 
a political  tinge.  He  talks  as  if  he  were  in  the  old  world;  in  America  (both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada)  there  is  no  established  or  state  religion  with  an 
unquestioned  claim  upon  the  federal  purse.  The  kind  of  citizen  he  wants  for  the 
nation  is  raised  in  the  new  world  by  (i)  the  public  school  (supported  by  the 
taxes  of  all  the  people)  and  (ii)  the  Church  (supported  by  those  who  give  alle- 
giance to  the  denomination  of  their  choice).  The  dominance  of  the  former  by  the 
latter  and  the  financial  dependence  of  the  latter  for  its  religious  enterprises  upon 
the  state  are  hard  and  perilous  realities  the  early  founders  of  the  new  world  fled 
from  and  in  America  were  careful  to  legislate  against.  The  new  world  abounds 
in  free  opportunities  to  fashion  schemes  for  parochial  education,  whether  they  be 
Jewish,  Lutheran.  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  or  others,  but  by  Bishop  Pocock’s 
own  description  of  such  systems  each  is  sectarian  through  and  through  and  there- 
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fore  cannot  be  generally  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  federal  or  state  treas- 
uries. What  has  been  intended  as  a partnership  between  church  and  state  is  for 
him  an  identification  of  the  church  with  the  state  and  such  a means  posits  a price 
too  high  even  for  the  noblest  ends,  educational  or  other. 

By  this  definition  and  description,  moreover,  of  the  all-inclusiveness  of  parochial 
education  as  he  conceives  of  it,  Bishop  Pocock  has  broken  down  and  discredited 
unintentionally  the  notion  that  the  state  should  contribute  financially  to  the  paro- 
chial school  for  instruction  in  secular  subjects  such  as  science,  mathematics,  etc., 
which  are  not  identified  as  religious.  But  by  his  own  words  he  disavows  such  a 
separation  or  distinction  among  subject  matter  or  kinds  of  knowledge.  Can  the 
state  be  trusted,  therefore,  to  sort  out  in  parochial  education  what  is  secular  and 
what  is  religious  and  support  the  former  without  eventually  underwriting  also 
the  latter?  Politically  it  may  be  manipulated,  but  not  mathematically.  How  long 
before  the  charade  would  become  overly  bothersome  and  the  state  be  shouldered 
with  the  entire  system? 

The  issue  lies  plainly  in  maintaining  a clear  distinction  between  opportunity 
and  privilege.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  provide  adequate  opportunity 
for  every  child  to  receive  an  education  up  to  the  university  level.  The  private 
preparatory  school  in  American  educational  life  has  been  always  a highly  respected 
institution  and  has  done  much  to  maintain  academic  excellence  in  the  curriculum 
it  creates  independently.  The  public  school,  however,  is  each  American  child’s 
guaranteed  right;  the  private  school  is  a privilege,  if  he  can  afford  it.  The  former 
is  the  financial  responsibility  of  all  the  citizens;  the  latter  is  paid  for  by  those  who 
elect  or  choose  to  use  it.  This  is  a distinction  the  Bishop  fails  to  take  into  account. 
He  calls  for  privilege  but  does  not  see  that  once  it  is  guaranteed  a privilege  loses 
its  integrity  and  ceases  to  be  fruitful. 

Two  Architects  of  Thought : Niebuhr  and  Ferre 

During  the  first  half  of  1971,  America  lost  two  great  names  from  the  theological 
field:  Reinhold  Niebuhr  (b.  1892)  and  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre  (b.  1908).  Each  was  dis- 
tinctive in  his  own  way  and  each  bequeathed  to  us  a rich  legacy  of  witness  and 
insight  that  will  remain  forever  germinal  in  the  annals  of  religious  thought. 

“A  giant  is  gone,”  said  Michael  Novak  of  Niebuhr,  and  then  he  added,  “Few 
Americans  in  this  century  have  so  thoroughly  combined  an  active,  radical  life 
with  solid  and  unrelenting  intellectual  achievement.  European  scholars  observe 
that  Dr.  Niebuhr  stood  ‘head  and  shoulders’  above  other  American  theologians. 
But  in  matters  of  social  and  political  theology,  he  had  no  peer  on  either  continent” 
(The  New  Yor\  Times,  June  6,  1971). 

Although  Niebuhr  was  the  author  of  thirty  books,  including  his  magnum  opus, 
The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  (The  Gifford  Lectures,  1939),  yet  it  was  through 
the  columns  of  The  Christian  Century  and  Christianity  and  Crisis  that  his  ideas 
found  their  most  ready  outlet  while  issues,  social  and  political,  were  still  hot. 
Dr.  Novak  describes  him  as  “the  chief  architect  of  an  intellectual  and  political 
movement  known  as  ‘Christian  realism,’  ” which  left  its  mark  upon  such  well- 
known  figures  as  George  F.  Kennan,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Hans  J.  Morgen- 
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thau,  and  McGeorge  Bundy.  The  importance  of  Christian  realism,  Novak  feels, 
lay  in  two  areas:  (i)  It  successfully  opposed  the  excessive  moralism  long  char- 
acteristic of  American  politics;  and  (ii)  it  stressed  the  difference  between  the 
behaviour  of  individuals  and  the  behaviour  of  social  groups.  Novak  commented 
further  on  these  points  by  indicating  how  Niebuhr  cautioned  his  students  always 
to  be  suspicious  of  the  American  inclination  to  talk  about  “beautiful  ideals.”  They 
were  advised  to  “sort  out  all  the  motives  of  power  and  reasons  of  interest  in 
political  situations  and  not  accept  moral  words  at  face  value.”  Moral  words  can 
become  easily  a cover-up  for  self-aggrandizement.  Of  the  second  emphasis  in 
Niebuhr,  Professor  Novak  remarked  that  “the  man  who  is  a good  husband,  kind 
father,  and  law-abiding  citizen  may,  on  examining  his  life,  think  of  himself  as  a 
reasonably  moral  man,  whereas  the  impact  of  the  social  institutions  to  which  he 
gives  support  might  evaluate  the  net  weight  of  his  action  immoral.” 

Probably  in  The  Christian  Century , where  he  held  the  record  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  largest  number  (1x2)  of  signed  articles,  a personal  tribute  (June  16, 
1971)  picks  up  best  the  characteristics  for  which  Niebuhr  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. There  was  (i)  “his  way  with  words.”  “He  was  the  most  quotable  of  all 
theologians.”  “It  was  not  just  his  artistry  with  words  that  mattered  so  much  to 
so  many  of  us.  He  restored  much  of  the  orthodox  vocabulary  of  Christian  faith 
to  authentic  religious  experiences — words  like  sin  and  grace  and  mercy.”  Beyond 
words,  however,  there  was  (ii) : his  help  in  liberating  “the  liberal  mind  from  its 
rationalistic  fixations  by  the  power  of  a prophetic  biblical  theology  which  por- 
trayed the  human  predicament  on  the  grandest  possible  canvas.”  And  chiefly  (iii), 
Niebuhr  “gave  a new  intellectual  identity  and  dignity  to  political  ethics  as  a cen- 
tral theological  discipline.”  His  politics  were  steeped  in  prophetic  theology  along 
with  “the  Greek  classics  and  an  encyclopedic  familiarity  with  Western  history 
and  philosophy,  depth  psychology  and  shrewd  economic  analysis.” 

Beyond  all  this,  Novak  in  his  tribute  has  intimated  how  Niebuhr  felt  about  his 
own  work;  he  did  not  expect  it  to  last.  The  most  he  hoped  for  it  was  “to  discern 
the  times”  sufficiently  “to  detect  in  shifting  and  baffling  events  the  places  where 
men  of  courage  might  stand  and  give  some  little  shape  to  some  little  part  of 
history.” 

Nels  F.  S.  Ferre  was  Ferris  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Wooster 
when  he  died  on  February  5,  1971.  He  had  taught  successively  at  Andover-New- 
ton,  Vanderbilt,  Parsons,  Wooster,  and  held  many  lectureships  in  America  and 
abroad.  We  might  mention  his  more  than  thirty  books  and  the  seemingly  endless 
number  of  articles  and  reviews  in  journals  and  periodicals.  It  is,  however,  through 
the  tribute  of  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Wooster  that  the  magnificence  of  his  person 
is  best  outlined.  At  the  memorial  service  at  the  College,  Professor  Castell  said 
in  part: 

“During  the  few  short  years  that  Nels  Ferre  was  a member  of  the  department, 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  learn  all  over  again  an  old  and  familiar  but  sometimes 
ignored  or  neglected  truth  about  philosophy  and  the  teaching  of  philosophy.  It 
was  a truth  that  you  can  encounter  in  the  dialogues  which  Plato  wrote  about 
Socrates;  in  the  treatises  which  Kant  wrote  about  reason  in  the  life  of  science  and 
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in  the  life  of  good  will  and  in  many  of  the  essays  and  chapters  which  William 
James  wrote  about  the  conscious  life  of  rational  animals.  It  has  been  a good  thing 
for  the  department  and  for  the  College  to  be  reminded  of  this  truth  because  it  is 
a matter  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  sometimes  forget  or  lose  sight  of; 
and  when  we  allow  that  to  happen  our  efforts  are  largely  wasted. 

“The  fact  I have  in  mind  is  this:  If  you  are  going  to  do  philosophy  or  teach 
others  to  do  philosophy,  you  must  think  well  of,  must  hold  in  high  regard,  what- 
ever it  is  you  propose  to  do  philosophy  about.  You  must  believe  that  it  is  undeni- 
ably real  and  of  major  importance.  This  is  what  Nels  Ferre  believed  about  reli- 
gion: that  it  is  undeniably  real  and  that  it  is  of  major  importance.  This  faith  was 
a fire  within  him;  and  the  light  of  that  fire  enabled  him  to  see  religion  and  to 
know  when  it  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  He  had,  for  religion,  what  the  Greeks  seem 
to  have  meant  by  their  word  philos\  namely  passionate  concern.  And,  as  one  fruit 
of  that  concern,  what  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  meant  by  their  word  sophia,  namely 
knowledge  of  what  makes  something  excellent  of  its  kind.  This,  I am  convinced, 
is  a necessary  condition,  even  though  it  be  not  always  a sufficient  condition,  for 
doing  philosophy  about  something,  and  doubly  so  for  getting  others  to  do  philoso- 
phy about  that  thing.  Religion  was,  with  him,  an  object  of  passionate  concern, 
and  this  concern  had  to  do  with  its  undeniable  reality  and  its  undeniable  impor- 
tance. It  enabled  him  to  convert  knowledge  into  wisdom  in  regard  to  religion. 
Others  have  had  this  passionate  concern  for  art,  for  science,  for  the  life  of  the 
state,  for  the  man  of  good  will;  and  when  they  have  had  it,  it  has  enabled  them 
to  convert  their  knowledge  into  wisdom;  enabled  them,  that  is,  not  merely  to 
know  about  these  things  but  to  know  when  they  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

“Philosophers  are  born  to  argue  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  It  is,  you  might  say, 
an  occupational  hazard  with  them.  Nels  Ferre  had  his  share  of  this  inclination 
to  argue.  Upon  occasion  he  could  become  insistent  in  the  conduct  of  argument. 
On  religion,  for  example,  he  would  argue  at  the  drop  of  a hat,  particularly  some 
hats.  But  it  was  not  the  conduct  of  argument,  nor  the  winning  of  arguments,  that 
sustained  him  in  his  philosophizing  about  religion. 

“As  a practitioner  and  teacher  of  philosophy  Nels  Ferre  never  asked  more  for 
religion  than  others  in  philosophy  ask  for  art,  or  science,  or  morality,  or  politics 
or  law  or  education  or  whatever  else  is  for  them  a goad  to  philosophy.  I would 
remind  you  how  real  and  how  important  morality  was  for  Kant;  law  was  for 
Bentham,  science  was  for  Comte,  liberty  was  for  Mill,  mathematics  was  for  Rus- 
sell, history  was  for  Collingwood,  education  was  for  Dewey,  and  art  was  for  Roger 
Fry.  These  men  provide  you  with  measure  of  what  I mean  about  Nels  Ferre. 
Each  of  them,  if  you  will  pardon  the  phrase,  each  of  them  was,  in  his  own  way  a 
knight  in  shining  armor  about  something.  Take  that  away  from  them  and  they 
lose  stature.  Much  of  what  gave  them  stature  was  their  passionate  concern  about 
these  matters,  their  insistence  that  these  things  are  undeniably  real  and  of  major 
importance;  and  their  ability  to  convert  knowledge  into  wisdom  about  these  con- 
cerns of  theirs.  That’s  the  way  it  was  with  Nels  Ferre  in  regard  to  religion  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  has  been  good  for  the  philosophy  department,  and 
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their  students,  to  have  had  him  in  their  midst.  It  is  a matter  for  deep  regret  that 
we  have  had  to  exchange  what  was  a living  presence  for  what  will  long  be  a 
living  memory.” 

How  They  Hear 

Teachers  of  preaching  in  seminaries  and  instructors  in  speech  in  schools  in 
general  have  come  through  a decade  of  widespread  disparagement  of  the  mono- 
logue and  an  approximate  canonization  of  the  dialogue.  Some  of  the  best  think- 
ing on  the  latter  has  been  done  by  Reuel  Howe  in  his  two  volumes,  The  Miracle 
of  Dialogue  (Seabury,  1963)  and  Partners  in  Preaching  (Seabury,  1967).  With  all 
appropriate  respect  for  Dr.  Howe’s  theses,  it  is  true  he  was  not  making  an  original 
contribution  to  the  discussion  as  much  as  underlining  in  and  interpreting  for  the 
twentieth  century  what  Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  and  other  classic 
orators  and  rhetoricians  had  said  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
does  not  under-rate,  however,  the  urgency  he  felt  to  be  necessary  in  advancing  the 
dialogical  principle  for  the  sake  of  effective  communication.  He  wanted  those 
whose  preaching  was  narrowly  monological  to  learn  proper  oral  communication, 
whereas  the  many  thousands  of  American  preachers  whose  pulpit  presentations 
have  been  consistently  a dialogical  monologue  he  knew  would  lend  him  enthusi- 
astic support. 

Among  other  helpful  contributions  to  the  monologue-dialogue  discussion  has 
been  the  recent  volume,  Dialogue  Preaching  (Judson,  1969)  by  William  D. 
Thompson  and  Gordon  C.  Bennett.  They  draw  a distinction — and  rightly  so — 
between  dialogue  as  a principle  and  as  a method.  “If  dialogue,”  they  indicate,  “is 
understood  as  an  approach  to  people,  a lecture  may  be  dialogical,  even  though 
only  one  person  is  talking,  provided  the  lecturer  takes  into  account  the  experi- 
ences which  are  brought  by  all  the  people  to  the  whole  speaking-listening  encoun- 
ter. Conversely,  a platform  dialogue  in  which  the  speakers  fail  to  relate  to  each 
other  or  to  their  audience  may  have  a monological  effect,  even  though  two  per- 
sons are  talking”  (p.  9). 

The  dialogue  format  has  been  tried  and  on  occasion  it  has  had  real  merit  and 
has  produced  an  effective  impact.  In  the  average-sized  Christian  congregation, 
however,  the  scarcity  of  resources,  of  rehearsal  times,  and  of  competent  dialogists 
limits  its  general  use.  Moreover,  the  sermon  dialogue  as  it  is  popularly  conceived 
among  some  promoters  is  at  variance  with  many  of  the  assumptions  and  presup- 
positions we  take  for  granted  regarding  the  nature  of  Christian  preaching. 

It  is  thought  that  contemporary  communicadons  media,  especially  television, 
have  been  the  main  influence  in  leading  us  in  the  direction  of  the  dialogue.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  revolutionized  the  modes  and  methods  of  pulpit  men  who  were 
consistently  preaching  at  us;  indeed  we  shall  be  forever  in  debt  to  the  television 
screen  for  condemning  these  vocal  tyrants  roundly  and  soundly.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  that  among  the  lessons  learned  from  television  we  are  being  led  back  to 
the  dialogical  monologue  more  rapidly  than  we  think.  In  the  July  19,  1971,  issue 
of  The  New  Yor\  Times,  a news  item  carried  a somewhat  engaging  headline: 
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“N.B.C.  Going  Solo;  Ends  Its  News  Teams.”  What  was  this  all  about?  Let  these 
excerpts  speak  for  themselves: 

“An  era  in  television  that  saw  the  team  of  Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brinkley 
become  household  words  is  finally  coming  to  an  end  with  the  conclusion  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  that  the  distinctive  chemistry  of  the  two 
men  on  the  air  cannot  be  duplicated  by  others. 

“Research  further  showed  that  the  audience  preferred  a figure  with  whom  it 
could  identify  on  a regular  schedule,  an  important  factor  in  determining  a pro- 
gram’s popularity  on  television.” 

This  finding  by  those  who  program  television  does  not  imply  that  the  preacher 
should  revert  to  his  old  method  with  a smug  or  lazy  “I  told  you  so”  or  “I  knew 
it  wouldn’t  last.”  It  means  he  should  pick  up  again  for  careful  review  the  dis- 
courses of  classical  rhetoric,  the  perceptive  observations  on  the  preacher  and  his 
preaching  by  Phillips  Brooks,  and  the  common-sense  theories  of  such  writers  to 
the  contemporary  pulpit  as  Clyde  Reid,  Reuel  Howe,  H.  Grady  Davis,  and  D.  W. 
Cleverley  Ford.  The  preacher  may  find  that  the  problem  is  less  a matter  of  method 
than  it  is  personal.  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen  has  described  it  in  Creative  Ministry 
(Doubleday,  1971):  “When  I use  the  word  ‘dialogue’  I do  not  think  about  dia- 
logue homilies  in  which  everyone  can  say  what  he  wants,  nor  about  a public  dis- 
cussion or  any  other  specific  technique  to  make  people  participate.  No,  nothing 
of  that  is  meant  by  the  word  dialogue.  I simply  mean  a way  of  relating  to  men 
and  women  so  that  they  are  able  to  respond  to  what  is  said  with  their  own  life 
experience.  In  this  way  dialogue  is  not  a technique  but  an  attitude  of  the  preacher 
who  is  willing  to  enter  into  a relationship  in  which  partners  can  really  influence 
each  other.  In  a true  dialogue  the  preacher  cannot  stay  on  the  outside.  He  cannot 
remain  untouchable  and  invulnerable.  He  has  to  be  totally  and  most  personally 
involved.  This  can  be  a completely  internal  process  in  which  there  is  no  verbal 
exchange  of  words,  but  it  requires  the  risk  of  real  engagement  in  the  relationship 
between  him  who  speaks  and  those  who  listen.  Only  then  can  we  talk  about  real 
dialogue”  (p.  35). 

Probably  the  modern  pulpit  will  discover  from  the  communications  media 
where  and  how  the  effectiveness  of  the  dialogical  monologue  has  been  flubbed 
and  from  the  history  of  preaching — especially  the  record  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
what  distinctive  characteristics  and  essences  of  Christian  witness  must  be  recap- 
tured in  order  to  emerge  from  the  present  twilight  of  interest  in  preaching  into 
an  era  of  being  heard  again — and  gladly. 

Transport  for  Christ,  Inc. 

In  a little  village,  Clappisons  Corners,  northwest  of  the  thriving  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  is  the  headquarters  of  Transport  for  Christ,  Inc.,  founded  originally 
by  James  Keys,  “a  truck  driving  preacher”  who  claims  “he  has  the  best  of  both 
worlds.”  The  work  force  of  this  unusual  organization  consists  of  six  chaplains, 
thirty-seven  evangelists,  and  ninety  district  workers  operating  out  of  trucking 
depots  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Its  magazine,  The  Highway  Evangelist , 
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with  a circulation  of  125,000,  is  written  and  published  by  the  members  and  circu- 
lated from  driver  to  driver  in  an  effort  to  win  new  converts. 

The  founder,  James  Keys,  had  been  a trucker  all  his  life.  After  World  War  II 
he  attended  the  Ontario  Bible  College,  but  later  turned  again  to  trucking;  this 
time,  however,  with  a difference.  He  had  a new  purpose — “propagating  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  good  driving  habits.”  This  link  between  road  safety  and  evangelism 
is  defined  very  simply  by  Keys:  “A  man  who  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  God 
is  a potentially  safer  driver.”  Although  their  method  for  growth  is  somewhat  con- 
ventional-— “It  takes  a trucker  to  win  a trucker” — yet  their  use  of  a mobile  chapel 
is  unique.  Transport  for  Christ  operates  a twelve-ton,  forty-foot  van,  probably  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  North  America,  and  they  hope  to  have  ten  in  use  eventually. 
Their  field  for  evangelism  is  the  nine  million  trucks  on  the  highways  of  this 
continent.  Their  thirty-seven  “evangelists”  have  taken  and  passed  “a  home  Bible- 
study  course,”  while  their  ninety  district  workers  are  “ordinary  born-again  truck 
drivers.”  Keys  visits  the  trucking  depots,  shows  films  on  road  safety,  and  conducts 
a brief  religious  service.  “It’s  a spiritual  safety  meeting,”  he  says.  “We  show  safety 
films  depicting  accidents  and  it’s  fantastic  how  one  can  always  manage  to  tie 
religion  in.” 

Statistics  under  Review 

The  annual  appearance  of  the  Yearbook  of  American  Churches,  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  provides  an  approximate  index  by  which 
denominations  are  able  to  take  stock.  It  is  approximate  because  in  matters  religious, 
numerical  statistics  can  tell  only  a part  of  the  Christian  story  of  witness  and  serv- 
ice. The  1971  edition  of  the  Yearbook  indicates,  however,  that  the  market  has 
not  been  “bullish”  and  that  maybe  sober  reflection  should  be  the  most  appropriate 
mood  for  the  day.  In  1969  church  membership  in  the  U.S.A.  increased  by  only 
0.03  per  cent  whereas  in  1968  the  figure  was  1.6  per  cent.  In  1968,  63.1  per  cent  of 
the  population  were  church  members,  but  in  1969  there  was  a drop  to  62.4  per 
cent.  From  reports  gathered  during  1970,  total  national  church  membership  had 
reached  128,505,084,  an  increase  of  35,348.  Although  many  of  the  “main  line” 
denominations,  such  as  the  United  Methodist,  United  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopal 
Churches,  showed  small  losses  in  membership,  the  more  theologically  conservative 
churches  registered  appreciable  gains.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  for 
example,  indicated  an  increase  of  over  150,000  new  members,  whereas  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  listed  a decline  of  some  twelve  hundred.  In  the  area  of  finances, 
American  protestantism  raised  $3,099,589,399,  an  increase  of  ninety-nine  million 
dollars  over  1968.  On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  new  church  buildings 
was  down  to  $949,000,000  as  compared  with  the  peak  year  of  1966  when  it  was 
well  over  one  billion  dollars. 

Quo  Vadis? 

A national  phenomenon  during  the  month  of  June  is  the  traditional  rhetoric  of 
the  American  college  commencement  when  philosophies  of  life  and  for  life  are  out- 
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lined,  guidelines  for  success  are  laid  down,  and  the  lessons  of  history  reiterated  with 
academic  heaviness.  Instead  of  presuming  to  launch  a human  fleet  of  Horatio 
Algers,  commencement  orators  talked  to  the  Class  of  ’71  in  measured  accents  of 
sober  realism.  Indeed  those  who  risked  unpopularity  by  telling  it  “like  it  is,”  are 
probably  regarded  by  now  as  genuine  prophets  by  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
and  unplaced  graduates  who  have  discovered  a society  that  does  not  particularly 
want  or  need  them. 

One  of  the  finest  messages  for  the  Class  of  ’71  was  not  given  from  the  podium 
of  a graduation  hall  or  in  the  midst  of  the  scarlet  and  purple  silk  of  academe.  It 
was  printed  in  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  June  6,  1971,  and  written  by  one  of  the  most 
sensible  editorial  prophets  of  our  day — James  Reston.  How  unfortunate  it  is  that 
his  perceptive  and  instructive  remarks  were  not  read  from  the  platforms  of  every 
school  in  America!  None  of  us  will  ever  accede  to  the  stifling  of  free  speech.  How- 
ever, the  loosely  contrived  vagaries  of  many  valedictorians  indicated — as  compared 
with  Reston’s  wits — a strange  incomprehension  of  the  world  of  1971  and  obvious 
proof  that  things  religious  have  no  corner  on  “sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals.” 

In  his  message  to  the  Class  of  ’71,  Reston  reflects  first  of  all  upon  the  decades 
through  which  they  had  come:  “Most  of  them  were  born  three  or  four  years  after 
the  last  World  War.  They  were  eleven  years  old  when  John  Kennedy  campaigned 
for  the  presidency,  fourteen  when  he  was  killed,  sixteen  when  the  ground  and 
air  war  started  in  Vietnam.  In  short,  the  time  of  their  active  memory  has  been  one 
of  unrelieved  turmoil,  change,  confusion,  doubt  and  temptation.”  Yet,  Reston  cau- 
tions us  against  “tears  for  things,”  as  Virgil  phrased  it.  This  college  generation 
shuns  pity,  he  feels.  The  situation  is  too  paradoxical  for  us  to  choose  an  appropriate 
attitude  or  emotion.  “No  generation,”  he  writes,  “ever  talked  so  much  about  ‘com- 
mitment,’ yet  seemed  so  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  one  man  or  woman,  or  to 
one  useful  job  of  work.  None  has  talked  so  much  about  the  great  political  and 
social  issues  of  our  age,  or  written  so  badly  about  them.  Seldom  has  so  much 
physical  and  intellectual  energy  been  combined,  often  in  the  same  persons,  with 
so  much  physical  and  intellectual  slackness  and  even  laziness. 

“They  talk  about  ‘participatory  democracy’  but  most  of  them  don’t  participate 
in  the  democratic  process.  They  complain  about  the  loss  of  ‘individualism,’  but  run 
in  packs.  They  condemn  the  welfare  state,  but  lean  on  it  and  praise  the  good-life 
kind  of  personal  happiness;  yet  for  all  their  activity  they  often  seem  bored  and 
singularly  joyless.” 

What  have  the  average  commencement  speakers  said  to  these  graduates?  They 
have  talked  mainly  “about  war  and  drugs,  emphasizing  the  astonishing  conclusion 
that  these  are  very  bad  things  and  may  even  be  injurious  to  one’s  health.”  This 
type  of  speech,  Reston  feels,  is  somewhat  useless  and  falls  very  far  short  of  being 
helpful.  Why?  Because  “the  malaise  in  the  country  among  old  and  young  alike  is 
not  primarily  political  but  philosophical.”  It  is  the  ageless  issue  or  problem.  “People 
of  all  ages  now  are  looking  for  purpose  and  meaning  in  their  lives.  The  advertisers 
have  seen  the  point  more  clearly  than  the  politicians.  ‘Something  to  believe  in,’  says 
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General  Motors,  ‘a  Buick!’  But  even  if  General  Motors  and  Mr.  Nixon  got  every- 
thing they  want  tomorrow — peace,  revenue-sharing,  jobs,  and  a Buick  in  every 
garage — the  problem  of  living  without  faith  or  trust  in  a noisy,  changing  world 
of  commercial  and  political  hucksters  would  still  be  with  us.” 

Probably  the  point  of  much  of  the  youthful  impatience  today  with  the  older  gen- 
eration is  our  “outdated  priggish  moralizing.”  Yet  no  one  can  diagnose  fairly  the 
tragedies  and  spiritual  anxieties  of  these  days  “unless  you  take  into  account  the 
moral  indifference  of  American  public  and  private  life.”  And  no  way  out  can  be 
found  unless  and  until  “we  see  ourselves  as  a decent  people  living  below  our  idealis- 
tic standards  of  public  and  private  life.  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  reconcile  his  Quakerism 
and  his  war  policy  in  Vietnam;  and  the  campus  militants  cannot  reconcile  their 
ideals  and  their  violent  actions  unless  they  reject  the  principle  of  moral  responsi- 
bility.” The  means  cannot  be  merely  political,  nor  can  the  cures  be  administered  to 
the  fringes  of  our  society.  The  troublesome  issues  of  the  hour  take  us  to  “the  cen- 
tral and  intimate  places  of  personal  life  and  moral  conduct.” 

For  a solution,  Reston  turns  to  a pregnant  quote  from  Walter  Lippmann.  What 
Lippmann  says  is  true  and  right — as  far  as  its  vocabulary  and  concepts  take  us. 
Indeed  the  accent  is  profoundly  religious,  although  it  does  lean  towards  religion 
in  general.  However,  as  messengers  of  the  Good  News  of  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  can  cross  out  a word  or  two  here  and  there  and  bring  in  that 
Person  whose  dynamic  Spirit  alone  can  work  those  changes  in  the  human  climate 
where  real  meaning  and  purpose  can  thrive. 

“What  is  left  of  our  civilization,”  Lippmann  wrote  long  before  this  year’s  gradu- 
ates were  born,  “will  not  be  maintained,  what  has  been  wrecked  will  not  be 
restored,  by  imagining  that  some  new  political  gadget  can  be  invented,  some  new 
political  formula  improvised,  which  will  save  it.  Our  civilization  can  be  maintained 
and  restored  only  by  remembering  and  rediscovering  the  truths,  and  by  re-establish- 
ing the  virtuous  habits  on  which  it  was  founded.  There  is  no  use  looking  into  the 
blank  future  for  some  new  and  fancy  revelation  of  what  man  needs  in  order  to  live. 

“The  revelation  has  been  made.  By  it  man  conquered  the  jungle  about  him  and 
the  barbarian  within  him.  The  elementary  principles  of  work  and  sacrifice  and 
duty — and  the  transcendent  criteria  of  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness,  and  the 
grace  of  love  and  charity — are  things  which  have  made  men  free.  Men  can  keep 
their  freedom  and  reconquer  it  only  by  these  means.  These  are  the  terms  stipu- 
lated in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  salvation  of  men  on  this  earth,  and  only  in 
this  profound,  this  stern,  and  this  tested  wisdom  shall  we  find  once  more  the  light 
and  courage  we  need.” 

What  Our  Readers  Say 

“I  enjoy  reading  The  Bulletin,  both  the  articles  and  the  book  reviews.  As  I am 
living  in  a small  town  which  has  no  public  library,  The  Bulletin  is  most  welcome 
as  it  enables  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  recent  developments  in  theology.  Further,  it 
brings  back  memories  of  the  Seminary  where  I had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
visiting  lecturer  in  1954-55”  (C.  E.  Abraham,  formerly  Serampore  College,  South 
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India).  “You  might  be  surprised,  but  I read  The  Bulletin  very  carefully”  (Karl 
Menninger,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Illinois).  “The  Bulletin  fills  a real  need  in  my  min- 
istry” (James  R.  Belt,  Underwood  Hills  Presbyterian  Church,  Omaha,  Nebraska). 
“The  Bulletin  gives  me  a great  deal  of  personal  inspiration  and  enrichment” 
(Bryant  M.  Kirkland,  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City).  “I  am 
a Roman  Catholic  priest  and  as  yet  I have  not  found  a publication  within  my  own 
tradition  that  so  suits  my  personal  needs  as  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin” 
(Fr.  Peter  F.  Bannan,  Church  of  Sts.  John  and  Paul,  Larchmont,  N.Y.).  “I  really 
appreciate  and  enjoy  your  stimulating  publication”  (George  C.  Krebs,  Calvary 
Lutheran  Church,  Minocqua,  Wis.).  “Please  discontinue  sending  me  The  Bulle- 
tin, as  we  are  moving  away.  Also  I have  lost  interest  in  the  Seminary  since  its 
defection  from  the  historic  Christian  faith”  (Henry  W.  Coray,  Fort  Washington, 
Penna.).  “I  feel  inspired  to  write  you  to  tell  you  that  of  all  the  things  you  prob- 
ably do,  nothing  achieves  more  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  than  the  editing  you  do 
on  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin”  (Ernest  T.  Campbell,  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City).  “I  enjoy  your  Bulletin  very  much.  It  consistently  remains  one 
of  the  better  theological  journals”  (C.  Bulthuis,  The  Reformed  Journal,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.).  “May  we  have  your  permission  to  re-print  the  article  ‘What  Do 
We  Mean  by  the  Gospel  Today?’  by  Dr.  Migliore  and  distribute  it  among  1000 
active  duty  Navy  chaplains?”  (Neil  M.  Stevenson,  Professional  Branch,  Chaplains 
Division,  Department  of  the  U.S.  Navy).  “I  am  anxious  to  make  copies  of  Dr. 
Hendry’s  article,  ‘Reconciliation,  Revolution,  and  Repentance,’  available  to  each  of 
1000  chaplains  presently  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy”  (James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  the  U.S.  Navy).  “The  Bulletin  is  a very  meaningful  publication  to  me 
and  my  ministry.  It  helps  me  to  keep  ‘town  and  gown’  in  proper  perspective” 
(Adrian  Kolean,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  McAlester,  Okla.). 


Pastors,  Prophets, 
and  Politicians 
159th  Commencement 
Address 

by  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  pointed  out 
that  the  first  question  Satan  asked 
Eve  during  the  temptation  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  a theological  question. 
Satan  asked  if  God  really  meant  what 
he  said  about  not  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  or  if  he  might  have  meant  some- 
thing else. 

Every  student  of  theology  would  do 
well  to  reflect  upon  Bonhoeffer’s  percep- 
tive observation.  The  study  of  theology 
has  its  value  in  revealing  the  meaning 
of  our  faith.  But,  at  the  end  of  your  for- 
mal theological  study,  it  is  important  to 
adopt  a measure  of  humility  about  your 
endeavors.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
process  of  theology  must  always  flow 
from  our  faith.  Theological  inquiry  is 
the  evidence  of  faith,  rather  than  its 
cause. 

The  study  of  Satan’s  temptation  of 
Eve  also  reminds  us  that  there  is  noth- 
ing necessarily  “sacred”  about  theology. 
When  our  theology  grows  out  of  our 
faith,  it  will  unveil  new  truths  and  in- 
sights about  God’s  encounter  with  his 
world  and  with  us  as  individuals. 

That  true  purpose  of  theology,  how- 
ever, can  easily  be  distorted.  We  often 
make  the  mistake  of  starting  with  our 
own  prejudices  or  presuppositions,  and 
then  choosing  theological  perspectives 
that  suit  us  best.  If,  for  example,  we  have 
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a prior  commitment  to  radical  or  revo- 
lutionary political  beliefs,  we  select  theo- 
logical viewpoints  that  tend  to  baptize 
that  particular  stance  as  though  it  were 
the  only  one  ordained  by  God.  The  same 
is  true  of  those  who  begin  with  a right- 
wing  political  ideology  and  adopt  a the- 
ology that  supports  their  prejudices.  In 
such  cases  we  are  not  allowing  God’s 
Word  and  revelation  to  mold  our 
thoughts  and  lives;  rather,  theology  is 
being  used  for  our  own  purposes,  and 
our  own  selfish  intentions.  In  the  words 
Satan  spoke  to  Eve,  “You  shall  be  like 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,”  so  man 
pretends  to  be  like  a god.  That  is  the 
state  of  one  who  uses  theology  to  ration- 
alize personal  beliefs  and  actions  that 
spring  from  sources  having  little  to  do 
with  God’s  revelation  to  us  in  Christ. 

It  is  wise  for  us  all  to  remember  that 
the  biblical  presentation  of  man’s  temp- 
tation and  fall  depicts  man  following 
false  theological  advice  which  appeals  to 
his  pride  and  ego.  The  fall  was  an  in- 
stance of  man  using  theology  for  his 
own  ends,  rather  than  approaching  the- 
ology as  a means  for  him  to  be  re- 
molded for  God’s  ends. 

With  that  introduction,  I want  to 
share  with  you  today  my  thoughts  about 
the  contemporary  division  in  the  church 
between  its  “pastors”  and  “prophets.” 
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I 

Our  “pastors”  are  those  concerned 
chiefly  about  personal  salvation;  they  see 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  ministering  to  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  other  individuals.  Our  “proph- 
ets” are  those  concerned  chiefly  with 
seeing  God’s  purposes  for  the  world  be- 
ing realized.  They  hear  a call  for  the 
“Kingdom  of  God”  to  be  furthered  on 
earth,  and  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  war,  poverty,  and  social  injus- 
tice. Following  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  they  are  not 
afraid  to  judge  the  social  and  political 
establishment. 

Today  the  church  is  torn  apart  by  this 
division.  Its  ministers  are  likely  to  see 
themselves  primarily  either  as  “pastors” 
or  “prophets,”  and  congregations  as  well 
as  denominations  are  split  by  these  fac- 
tions. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  young 
prophets  in  the  contemporary  church.  In 
j recent  years,  the  church  has  recovered 
more  of  its  prophetic  role,  and  realized 
anew  that  the  social-political  status  quo 
does  not  bear  God’s  seal  of  approval.  In 
part,  this  has  been  a reaction  against 
those  Christians  who  wrap  their  Bibles 
up  with  the  American  flag.  The  recent 
re-sensitizing  of  the  church’s  prophetic 
vision  has  illuminated  more  clearly  to 
many  of  us  the  problems  of  racial  and 
social  injustice  in  our  country.  Further, 
our  young  prophets  have  felt  that  Chris- 
tians and  the  church  cannot  remain  si- 
lent on  such  questions  as  the  war.  Min- 
isters have  thrust  themselves  directly 
into  these  struggles  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  However,  we  must  ask  honestly 
whether  in  recovering  its  prophetic  role, 
the  church,  and  its  ministers,  may  be 
neglecting  the  pastoral  role. 


As  always,  we  must  look  to  the  life  of 
Christ  in  order  to  discern  the  pattern  of 
our  own  ministry  and  mission  today.  I 
believe  it  is  crucially  important  for 
Christians,  particularly  those  who  will 
serve  as  ministers,  to  recover  the  biblical 
picture  of  Jesus  as  both  “pastor”  and 
“prophet.” 

First,  let  us  focus  on  the  role  of  Christ 
as  pastor.  The  Gospels  demonstrate  how 
the  immediate  needs  of  individual  peo- 
ple absorbed  Christ’s  total  concern. 
With  all  those  whom  he  encountered — 
the  woman  at  the  well,  the  rich  young 
ruler,  Nicodemus,  and  the  sick  and  the 
lame — he  listened,  he  involved  himself 
with  their  needs,  and  then  caused  each 
of  them  to  confront  his  own  need  for 
faith. 

The  life  of  Christ  demonstrated  how 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  others  means 
responding  not  just  to  their  apparent 
concerns,  but  to  their  inward,  unspoken 
search  for  faith.  This  is  the  mandate  of 
Jesus  which  we  must  follow  in  being  a 
pastor.  In  giving  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  others,  we  are  to  call  them  to  faith 
in  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us  all. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
center  our  concern  on  Jesus  as  prophet, 
and  his  life  as  fulfilling  the  prophetic 
role.  Christ  was  fearless  in  his  condem- 
nation of  the  political-religious  establish- 
ment of  his  time.  He  spoke  forthrightly 
in  judgment  of  those  who  supported  the 
system  of  religious  pretension  and  hy- 
pocrisy, and  he  called  for  rejecting  con- 
temporary wisdom  and  seeing  a com- 
pletely new  vision  of  life.  The  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  vision 
of  a world  remade  by  the  power  of 
God’s  love  was  proclaimed  by  his  words 
and  actions.  From  his  life,  we  hear  the 
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call  for  us  to  be  prophets  in  our  own 
day. 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  grasp  the 
uniqueness  and  fulness  of  Christ  as  pas- 
tor and  prophet.  He  was  not  just  the 
pastor  or  the  prophet;  he  did  not  fulfill 
one  mission  at  one  point,  and  the  other 
another  time.  Rather,  his  life  demon- 
strated a unity  and  wholeness.  As  he  re- 
vealed God’s  perfect  love,  he  lived  as 
pastor  and  prophet  to  all  men.  The  har- 
mony of  the  pastoral  and  prophetic  call- 
ing is  set  forth  in  the  words,  “He  spoke 
the  truth  in  love.”  As  God’s  Son,  Christ 
demonstrated  that  God’s  love  and  God’s 
judgment  are  never  in  conflict.  His  life 
shows  us  there  is  never  any  contradic- 
tion between  the  call  for  conversion  and 
following  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

Our  need  today  is  for  “pastor-proph- 
ets.” The  prophet  who  is  not  also  pastor 
does  not  fulfill  his  full  prophetic  calling. 
Christians  must  be  committed  to  bring- 
ing about  social  justice  and  peace,  and 
see  this  as  their  mission.  Yet,  if  one  neg- 
lects the  vision  of  Christ  the  pastor, 
Christ  the  One  who  loved  all,  he  may 
find  himself  intolerant  and  unable  to 
love  those  who  do  not  share  his  particu- 
lar vision  of  God’s  Kingdom.  Then  his 
role  as  a true  prophet  is  harmed;  after 
a time,  the  only  ones  who  listen  to  him 
are  those  who  agree  with  him.  He  be- 
comes unable  to  reach  those  who  need 
to  hear  his  prophetic  words  because  he 
is  unable  to  love  them. 

Prophetic  words  about  the  material- 
ism destroying  our  society,  about  mis- 
placed priorities  as  a nation,  about  the 
war,  and  about  the  injustice  within  our 
land  will  never  be  truly  heard  by  those 
in  the  mainstream  of  society  unless  they 
know  that  the  one  who  is  speaking  to 


them  also  loves  them.  The  prophet  who 
is  not  also  a pastor  goes  unheard  and 
unheeded.  Only  when  one  knows  that 
he  is  loved  and  forgiven  by  Christ’s  love 
can  he  bear  the  full  truth  of  God’s  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  a similar  manner,  the  pastor  who 
is  not  also  a prophet  has  not  realized  his 
full  calling  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Christians  must  be  committed  to  pro- 
claiming the  Good  News  of  Christ,  and 
to  ministering  personally  to  others.  Yet, 
when  the  vision  of  Christ  the  prophet  is 
neglected,  one  isolates  himself  from  the 
dimensions  of  suffering  throughout  the 
world,  and  does  not  grasp  the  fullness 
of  Christ’s  love  for  all  men. 

Many  ministers  today  seem  to  feel 
their  work  is  effective  when  they  are 
loved.  So  they  do  all  possible  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  congregation;  they  have 
an  active  church  program,  and  see  that 
everything  runs  smoothly.  In  their 
preaching  they  are  careful  never  to  of- 
fend, never  to  get  too  controversial.  Cer- 
tain subjects  are  never  addressed  so  that 
no  one  will  get  upset.  They  may  deal 
well  with  the  personal  problems  of  oth- 
ers, and  seem  to  be  fine  pastors.  But  they 
prohibit  any  real  and  honest  encounter 
with  the  world  outside  of  the  congrega- 
tion, with  its  problems  and  its  suffering. 
Those  in  the  congregation  then  tend  to 
segregate  their  lives  into  the  false  dichot- 
omy of  the  “church”  and  the  “world.” 
Unfortunately  the  problems  and  issues 
they  confront  in  the  “world,”  including 
the  wars  their  sons  are  sent  to,  the  decay 
of  their  communities,  and  the  social  ten- 
sions and  animosities  that  engulf  them, 
often  remain  unanswered  by  their  ex- 
perience in  the  church. 

So  the  minister  who  knows  only  the 
role  of  pastor  will  find  he  cannot  fully 
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minister  to  the  needs  of  those  in  his 
church,  because  he  has  neglected  to  con- 
front prophetically  the  problems  they  all 
must  face  each  day.  He  will  foster  a neg- 
lect for  the  world  that  is  contradicted 
by  Christ’s  love  for  the  world.  Our 
church’s  need  is  for  those  who  can  fol- 
low Christ  as  pastors  and  prophets. 

II 

In  the  light  of  these  thoughts,  I would 
like  to  offer  some  observations  regard- 
ing the  church’s  relationship  to  those  in 
political  power.  At  the  national  level,  the 
organized  church  has  tended  to  act  as  a 
prophetic  voice  to  the  politician;  but  too 
seldom,  in  my  view,  has  the  church 
acted  as  a pastor  for  him.  Let  me  explain 
what  I mean.  Through  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  other  denomi- 
national groups  in  Washington,  the  or- 
ganized church  has  played  the  role  of  a 
lobbying  group.  They  have  passed  reso- 
lutions on  all  sorts  of  political  issues — 
resolutions  which  in  most  every  case 
have  supported  positions  I have  taken. 
Yet,  in  so  doing,  the  organized  church 
and  its  representatives  have  often  failed 
to  treat  the  politician  as  a person.  Rath- 
er, the  church  has  assumed  a role  in 
Washington  similar  to  that  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  They  have  attempted  to  become 
another  political  pressure  group  wield- 
ing influence  for  particular  positions  on 
various  bills  and  proposals.  I understand 
well  the  compulsion  of  the  organized 
church  to  exercise  some  corporate  influ- 
ence on  our  government’s  policies.  Yet, 
I question  whether  church  organizations 
have  chosen  the  proper  and  most  effec- 
tive means  for  having  an  influence  on 
government;  I wonder  whether  our  or- 
ganized denominations  and  groups  that 
have  had  a “lobby”  in  Washington  have 


been  as  uniquely  effective  as  they  could 
be  as  ministers  of  the  church,  rather 
than  mere  lobbyists  for  special  interests. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  much  of  the 
efforts  in  the  political  realm  by  the  or- 
ganized church  and  its  representatives 
has  not  sufficiently  realized  the  potential 
impact  and  importance  of  the  church’s 
pastoral  responsibility  to  those  in  politi- 
cal power. 

Any  politician’s  life  is  full  of  those 
trying  to  pressure  him,  argue  with  him, 
or  extract  some  promise  or  favor  from 
him.  Most  people  treat  a politician  like 
one  who  is  to  be  lobbied  and  won  over 
to  their  side.  However,  a politician  con- 
fronts within  himself  deep  questions 
about  the  issues  and  decisions  he  must 
make.  He  needs  to  find  people  with 
whom  he  can  honestly  share  and  confide 
his  thoughts  in  order  to  think  through 
the  troubling  choices  he  must  make. 
Further,  as  one  in  political  life  faces 
such  decisions,  he  often  must  confront 
deep  moral  issues  and  questions  of  fun- 
damental values  and  ethics.  In  the  midst 
of  those  dilemmas  he  can  profit  from 
those  who  will  think  through  these 
questions  with  him  from  the  perspective 
of  faith,  and  even  with  the  support  of 
prayer.  Because  of  this  need,  I believe 
churchmen  should  not  view  politicians 
merely  as  someone  who  has  to  be  “lob- 
bied.” Rather,  their  aim  should  be  to 
build  honest  personal  relationships  with 
politicians,  based  on  true  concern,  love 
and  understanding. 

In  my  own  experience,  I have  fre- 
quently been  subject  to  the  displeasure 
and  resentment  of  fellow  Christians 
who  have  disagreed  with  certain  of  my 
political  positions,  particularly  my  stance 
against  the  war.  One  especially  memora- 
ble letter  was  addressed,  “Dear  Former 
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Brother  in  Christ.”  This  type  of  criti- 
cism, coming  from  those  who  share  a 
professed  allegiance  to  Christ,  is  the 
hardest  for  me  to  understand  and  to 
bear. 

There  will  be  real  and  deep  divisions 
on  various  political  issues  between  min- 
isters and  politicians  who  claim  alle- 
giance to  the  same  Lord.  And  as  my 
experience  suggests,  that  conflict  can 
come  regardless  of  what  side  of  the  po- 
litical or  theological  spectrum  the  politi- 
cian and  the  churchman  find  them- 
selves. 

What  I would  suggest  to  the  church, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  sense  the 
need  to  be  the  “salt  of  the  earth”  amidst 
the  political  establishment,  is  that  they 
not  neglect  their  call  as  pastors  to  min- 
ister to  the  life  of  the  politician.  In  so 
doing,  the  church  has  a completely 
unique  means  for  influencing  his  think- 
ing, his  values,  and  his  political  choices. 
The  prophetic  voice  which  the  church  is 
called  to  speak  in  our  age  is  more  likely 
to  be  heard  and  followed  by  those  in 
political  power  when  it  is  spoken  by 
those  who,  in  committed  pastoral  rela- 
tionships, have  shown  them  genuine 
concern  and  love. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  one 
who  acts  only  as  a pastor  to  those  in 
political  power.  The  tendency  for  some 
is  to  blind  themselves  to  theological  di- 
mensions of  the  problems  faced  in  the 
political  realm,  thinking  only  of  the 
personal  needs  of  those  who  hold  office. 
The  temptation  for  the  politician,  in  that 
case,  is  to  use  the  minister  or  the  church 
to  give  him  the  appearance  of  godly 
support.  Thus,  in  thinking  only  of  being 
a pastor,  and  neglecting  his  prophetic 
responsibilities,  the  churchman  can  find 
himself  being  used  publicly  as  a symbol 


of  God’s  seal  of  approval  on  the  policies 
and  actions  of  a particular  politician.  So 
while  I am  stressing  the  need  to  re-think 
the  pastoral  responsibility  of  the  church 
to  those  in  political  power,  I must  warn 
that  this  must  never  be  severed  from  a 
continuing  prophetic  role. 

If  the  church  is  not  a pastor  to  the 
politician,  its  prophetic  message  will  not 
be  received;  it  will  fall  on  dry  ground. 
But  if  the  church  is  not  a prophet  to  the 
politician,  its  pastoral  responsibility  will 
remain  incomplete;  there  will  be  no 
vision,  no  stimulus  for  growth,  and  “the 
people  will  perish.” 

Both  you  who  will  be  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  those  like  me  who  are  poli- 
ticians, should  realize  that  there  are  deep 
spiritual  dimensions  to  political  prob- 
lems we  face  as  a nation.  Our  crisis  as  a 
country  involves  our  values  as  a people. 
As  Michael  Novak  has  written, 

“The  age  of  theology  has  arrived 
again.  . . . The  interesting  questions 
today  are  theological  ...  if  (as  all 
seem  to  agree)  our  culture  is  in  crisis, 
it  is  in  large  measure  because  what  we 
shall  count  as  real,  what  we  shall 
count  as  true,  what  we  shall  count  as 
beautiful,  what  we  shall  count  as  sane, 
are  in  question.  Until  we  decide  what 
it  is  we  shall  defer  to,  emulate,  and 
celebrate,  we  have  no  culture;  we  have 
chaos.  . . . What  do  I mean  by  ‘theo- 
logical?’ I mean  the  consideration  of 
two  questions  in  particular:  ‘Who  am 
I?’  and  ‘Who  are  we?”’ 

The  issues  of  war,  race,  poverty,  ecol- 
ogy are  really  the  symptoms  of  the  shal- 
low, corrupt  and  warped  values  we  held. 
Legislative  actions  to  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions are  essential,  but  they  alone  are 
not  sufficient.  The  materialism  of  soci- 
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ety,  our  misguided  priorities,  and  our 
disregard  for  the  sacredness  of  all  hu- 
man life  are  the  deeper  dimensions  of 
our  crisis.  The  changes  required  are  in 
our  life  styles,  our  basic  values,  and  our 
attitudes  toward  our  fellow  man.  The 
plight  of  our  country  today  affirms 
truths  our  faith  has  always  maintained — 
that  individual  people,  as  well  as  the 
structures  of  society,  must  be  totally  re- 
newed and  transformed. 

The  church’s  unique  mission,  not 
shared  by  any  other  institution,  is  to 
speak  to  the  spiritual  depth  of  our  na- 
tion’s crisis,  recognizing  the  imperative 
of  change  in  the  lives  of  people  through 
the  power  of  God’s  love.  We  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  revolution.  Our 
task  is  to  reveal  the  urgent  relevance  of 


the  message  and  life  of  Christ  as  the 
ultimate  means  for  a renewing  impact 
on  the  lives  of  individuals  and  on  our 
common  destiny  as  a people. 

But  the  responsibility  to  confront  our 
contemporary  crisis  of  values,  and  hope 
for  a renewal  of  compassion  and  a gen- 
uine reconciliation  in  our  land,  can  nev- 
er be  left  to  the  church’s  ministers  alone. 
Our  task  is  the  mobilization  of  the  laity, 
for  the  work  of  God  is  never  meant  to 
be  done  only  through  “professional  min- 
isters.” You  must  begin  by  enabling  the 
involvement  of  the  people  who  make  up 
the  church  in  Christ’s  mission  for  this 
time.  They  must  carry  the  message,  em- 
body the  love,  and  demonstrate  the  rele- 
vance of  Christ’s  love  to  our  age  of  social 
and  political  crisis. 


Continuing  Theological 
Education  Today 

by  William  P.  Thompson 


In  a moment  of  weakness  last  Decem- 
ber, I accepted  the  gracious  invitation 
of  President  McCord  to  speak  today  at 
the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  Erdman 
Hall,  this  excellent  facility  named  in  the 
memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  now  to  be  set  aside  for  aug- 
menting the  program  of  continuing 
education  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Way  back  then  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
that  this  occasion  would  come  so  hard 
on  the  heels  of  the  meeting  of  the  183rd 
General  Assembly  at  Rochester,  New 
York.  Some  of  you  here  understand  that 
I do  have  certain  responsibilities  for  that 
annual  gathering.  I would  have  accepted 
the  invitation,  of  course,  even  if  I had 
thought  then  I would  now  have  only  a 
modicum  of  strength  or  if  I had  been 
able  to  anticipate  then  the  events  of 
these  past  ten  days.  Dr.  McCord  is  a 
persuasive  person,  a good  friend,  and  I 
hold  for  him  and  for  this  prestigious 
theological  school  he  heads  the  deepest 
respect.  Moreover  the  honor  of  being 
asked  to  speak  on  so  auspicious  an  occa- 


Elected  Stated  Cler\  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
USA  in  ig66,  William  P.  Thompson  is  the  first 
layman  to  hold  this  office  since  1883.  Modera- 
tor of  the  ipyth  General  Assembly  in  1963,  Dr. 
Thompson  is  a Kansas  lawyer  who  has  served 
in  numerous  responsible  positions  in  both  le- 
gal and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  igyo  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches  at  its  meeting  in  Nairobi. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
was  a delegate  to  its  General  Assembly  in 
1968.  This  address  was  given  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Erdman  Hall,  May  31,  igyi , a new 
central  dormitory  building  of  the  Continuing 
Education  Center  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 

sion  is  one  that  I could  not  turn  aside 
lightly. 

Although  my  own  education  and  ex- 
perience have  been  in  disciplines  other 
than  theology  or  theological  education, 
I have  come  over  the  years  to  appreciate 
the  achievements  of  persons  such  as  the 
giant  in  those  fields  whom  we  honor 
here  today. 

Prior  to  being  elected  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly,  I had  the  high 
privilege  of  serving  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  its 
moderator.  I took  it  upon  myself  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  lives  and 
times  of  some  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessors in  that  office.  Names  such  as 
Witherspoon,  Alexander,  Mudge,  Cof- 
fin, Morse,  literally  leaped  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  certainly  no  name  appears 
more  prominently  in  that  company  than 
that  of  Charles  Rosenbury  Erdman, 
elected  moderator  of  the  137th  General 
Assembly  in  1925  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

And  yet  it  was  not  in  that  honored 
position  that  Dr.  Erdman  gained  his 
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greatest  fame  or  made  his  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  preparing  myself  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  of  this  day,  I studied  sev- 
eral brief  accounts  of  Dr.  Erdman’s  life. 

I discovered  in  them  the  description  of 
“a  unique  Christian,  a venerated  teach- 
er, and  a most  loved  figure  in  American 
Presbyterianism.” 

The  one  account  that  gave  me  the 
keenest  insight  into  this  man  of  God 
was  recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cord himself  and  appears  in  a biogra- 
phy of  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  by  Morgan 
Phelps  Noyes. 

Mr.  Noyes  recites  in  detail  the  events 
surrounding  the  General  Assembly  in 
1925,  which  had  before  it  a judicial  case 
involving  two  young  men,  licensed  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  City,  who  had  been  unable  to  af- 
firm or  deny  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus. 
One  of  those  young  men  was  Henry  Pit- 
ney Van  Dusen. 

The  matter  before  that  Assembly  was 
of  such  import,  in  light  of  the  funda- 
mentalist-liberalist  controversy  of  those 
days,  that  it  threatened  to  create  a seri- 
ous split  in  the  church.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens, the  General  Assembly,  led  (I  am 
convinced)  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  elected 
as  its  Moderator  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erd- 
man,  “a  professor  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, a conservative  in  theology,  but  a 
man  known  for  his  irenic  spirit,  non- 
partisan churchmanship,  and  a gracious 
Christian  life.” 

With  consummate  skill  and  a firm  de- 
termination that  the  church  should  not 
be  divided,  Dr.  Erdman  conducted  the 
affairs  of  that  Assembly  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  was  later  said  that  without 
his  guiding  hand  the  then  Presbyterian 


Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
would  have  been  sorely  torn.  In  a ser- 
mon preached  at  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  then  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin  praised  the  mod- 
erator the  Sunday  following  that  his- 
toric Assembly  for  his  “admirable  tact, 
tenderness,  good  judgment  and  mani- 
fest fairness.”  He  added,  “no  member  of 
the  Assembly  could  help  loving  him  and 
thanking  God  for  a so  conspicuously 
worthy  representative  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.” 

Others  will  want  to  elaborate  as  they 
pay  him  the  honors  due  him,  but  I 
would  cite  one  more  word  about 
Charles  Rosenbury  Erdman,  this  one 
taken  from  the  memorial  minute  pre- 
sented in  i960  to  the  172nd  General  As- 
sembly of  the  church  he  loved  so  much 
and  served  so  faithfully. 

“The  long  and  devoted  career  of  this 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  has  bequeathed 
to  his  Church  and  generation  a heritage 
of  Christian  witness. 

“In  the  New  Testament  meaning  of 
the  term,  Charles  Erdman  was  a ‘saint.’ 
He  was  one  of  ‘God’s  men’  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  Bible  was  the  chief 
subject  of  his  study,  Christ  the  supreme 
object  of  his  devotion,  and  Christlike- 
ness  the  supreme  pattern  of  his  life.” 

Indeed,  the  Bible  was  the  chief  subject 
of  his  study  and  Christ  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion.  One  middle-aged, 
former  student  recalls  his  lectures  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew.  He 
taught  that  Matthew  is  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  the  King.  He  wanted  those  who 
studied  for  the  ministry — and  no  worthy 
minister  of  the  Gospel  ever  stops  study- 
ing— to  see  Christ  reigning,  Christ  as 
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monarch,  Christ  as  sovereign,  Christ  as 
holding  full  sway  in  his  world. 

I am  reminded  that  the  Directory  for 
Worship  describes  Ascension  Day,  just 
past,  as  affirming  that  Christ  is  “Lord  of 
all  times  and  all  places.”  Such  was  the 
belief,  such  was  the  mind  of  Charles 
Erdman.  This  high  view  of  the  faith 
which  he  taught  and  which  we  hold 
must  be  constantly  studied  and  kept 
fresh.  That  is  the  essence  of  continuing 
theological  education.  This  is  of  crucial 
importance  in  these  rapidly  changing 
times. 

I realize  that  Alvin  Toffler  will  prob- 
ably be  the  most  widely  quoted  author 
of  this  year  at  commencement  and  bac- 
calaureate exercises  on  campuses  up  and 
down  and  across  our  land.  I can’t  resist 
quoting  him,  however,  in  the  context  of 
continuing  education,  when  he  writes  in 
his  best-selling  book,  Future  Shoc\, 
about  the  need  for  individuals  to  be- 
come more  adaptable  and  capable  than 
ever  before  in  their  particular  fields  of 
endeavor  as  they  face  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. 

Toffler  says,  “To  survive,  to  avert 
what  we  have  called  future  shock,  the 
individual  must  become  infinitely  more 
adaptable  and  capable  than  ever  before. 
He  must  search  out  totally  new  ways  to 
anchor  himself,  for  all  the  old  roots — 
religion,  nation,  community,  family,  or 
profession — are  now  shaking  under  the 
hurricane  impact  of  accelerative  thrust. 
Before  he  can  do  so,  however,  he  must 
understand  in  greater  detail  how  the 
effects  of  acceleration  . . . alter  the  qual- 
ity of  existence.  He  must,  in  other 
words,  understand  transience.” 

Perhaps  no  other  century  in  the  short 
history  of  mankind  has  witnessed  such 
a rapid  and  pervading  change  in  its 


manner  of  life  as  has  our  own.  Even  as 
I make  that  statement  I am  aware  that 
speakers  at  gatherings  such  as  this  in 
earlier  centuries  made  similar  observa- 
tions about  their  own  times.  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  true  in  a special  sense  that 
our  generation  has  literally  been  torn 
loose  from  the  past.  Some  of  us  here  be- 
gan life  in  the  day  of  the  Model  “T” 
Ford  or  even  before.  We  now  live  in  the 
jet  age,  with  space  travel  soon  to  become 
commonplace.  The  atomic  age,  with  all 
of  its  promised  benefits  for  mankind,  is 
barely  three  decades  old.  I remember  as 
a student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  the  amazement  we  felt 
when  a Physics  Laboratory  blew  up.  A 
Chemistry  Laboratory,  perhaps;  but  a 
Physics  Laboratory  exploding  was  un- 
heard of.  I remind  you  that  only  a few 
months  later,  Prof.  Enrico  Fermi  and 
his  associates  constructed  the  first  atomic 
pile  under  one  of  the  stands  at  Stagg 
Field  on  that  same  campus. 

We  have  been  pushed  rapidly,  some 
say  too  rapidly,  into  a new  era,  unpre- 
pared for  its  terrible  consequences. 
Nothing  is  the  same  as  it  was  and  it 
never  shall  be  again. 

Listen  to  Toffler  again  as  he  writes 
about  the  knowledge  explosion  which 
affects  each  of  us.  Citing  the  fact  that 
the  rate  at  which  man  has  been  storing 
up  useful  knowledge  about  himself  and 
the  universe  has  been  spiraling  upward 
for  10,000  years,  so  that  by  i960  a cen- 
tury’s worth  of  book  production  could  be 
completed  in  seven-and-a-half  months, 
he  notes  that  in  all  other  aspects  the  rate 
of  accelerating  knowledge  acquisition 
has  risen  to  dumbfounding  speeds. 
Francis  Bacon  told  us  that  “knowledge 
. . . is  power.”  This,  says  Toffler,  can 
now  be  translated  into  contemporary 
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terms.  In  our  social  setting,  “Knowledge 
is  change” — and  accelerating  knowl- 
edge acquisition  . . . “means  acceler- 
ating change.” 

The  need  for  us  within  the  Church 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep 
up  with  this  accelerating  change  is  so 
obvious  it  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
Yet  is  this  not  precisely  what  Erdman 
Hall,  and  all  that  it  signifies  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  the  church’s  min- 
istry, is  all  about. 

My  own  experience  as  a lawyer  has 
taught  me  that  the  lawyer’s  education 
cannot  stop  once  he  has  managed  to 
cram  enough  law  into  his  head  to  pass 
the  bar  exams.  Nor  does  it  end  when  he 
is  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
lawyer  is  confronted  with  a constant 
proliferation  of  new  court  decisions  and 
a growing  body  of  new  legislation  with 
which  he  must  become  familiar  if  he  is 
to  serve  well  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
Law  schools  and  bar  associations  offer 
him  a variety  of  courses  short  and  long 
to  keep  up  with  the  changes.  Probably 
the  only  thing  that  doesn’t  change  in  his 
practice  are  the  Latin  phrases  which  lay- 
men are  sure  he  uses  to  confuse,  con- 
found and  impress. 

My  five  years  of  absence  from  the 
daily  practice  of  law  has  left  me  so  far 
behind  that  it  would  be  a monumental 
task  for  me  to  catch  up  with  what  has 
transpired  in  my  profession  even  in  that 
brief  span  of  time.  Lortunately,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  determined  that  I do 
not  have  to  face  that  extremity  for  an- 
other five  years. 

But  the  profession  of  law  is  not  the 
only  work  that  demands  of  its  servants 
a continuing  awareness  of  new  knowl- 
edge, new  techniques  and  methods,  new 


solutions  to  age-old  problems.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  medicine,  in  all  the  physi- 
cal sciences  surely,  as  well  as  in  business 
and  industry.  It  is  equally  true  in  the 
practice  of  the  ministry. 

That  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  taken  seriously  the  challenge  to  pro- 
vide increasing  opportunities  for  the  on- 
going training  of  its  ministry  is  evi- 
denced in  part  by  the  fact  that  five  years 
ago  the  178th  General  Assembly  created 
a temporary  commission  with  the  as- 
signment to  develop  a comprehensive 
strategy  for  the  continuing  education  of 
ministers. 

That  commission  completed  its  task 
in  1969  and  presented  to  the  1 81  st  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  meeting  at  San  Antonio, 
a detailed  report  of  its  findings  along 
with  sweeping  recommendations  for  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  program  of 
continuing  education  for  pastors,  for 
persons  in  specialized  ministries,  for 
church  executives,  and  for  laymen.  The 
suggested  goal  for  the  church  to  reach 
as  a result  of  this  program  was  described 
in  the  commission’s  report  as  one  of 
“strengthening  the  practice  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  whole  church.” 

One  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mission is  particularly  worthy  of  note 
at  this  point.  I quote  from  the  report: 

“The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Church  he  gave  to  the  world  is  as  rele- 
vant to  the  human  situation  as  ever, 
but  the  capacity  of  the  Church  (both 
in  its  clergy  and  in  its  laity)  to  under- 
stand and  practice  the  ministry  to 
which  it  is  called  today  is  seriously  lim- 
ited— in  many  instances,  altogether  in- 
capacitated by  the  changes  that  have 
radically  altered  our  world  in  the  last 
quarter  century.” 

I would  not  want  to  leave  you  under 
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the  impression  that  the  Assembly’s  tem- 
porary commission  “discovered”  the 
need  for  continuing  education  for  the 
practice  of  the  ministry.  Our  denomi- 
nation has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field  and  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  programming  continuing  education 
for  many  years.  The  kind  of  work  that 
has  been  going  on  on  this  campus  and 
at  other  theological  schools  is  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  a foundation  has  al- 
ready been  laid  for  the  more  compre- 
hensive program  outlined  in  the  com- 
mission’s report. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  United  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions which  have  provided  continuing 
education  leaves  for  pastors  and  direc- 
tors of  Christian  Education. 

In  1966,  30.1  per  cent  of  our  churches 
made  such  a provision  either  formally 
or  informally  for  their  ministerial  staffs. 
In  1970,  46.7  per  cent  reported  granting 
leaves  to  pastors  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing their  education.  Unfortunately, 
directors  of  Christian  education  did  not 
fare  as  well  as  pastors.  Even  in  1970, 
only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  churches  em- 
ploying professional  educators  saw  fit 
to  grant  such  study  leaves.  If  this  in- 
crease (for  pastors  from  30%  to  almost 
47%)  continues  at  the  same  rate  as 
heretofore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  splendid  facilities  will  be  put  to  a 
heavy  use  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the 
task.  The  Temporary  Commission  on 
Continuing  Education  recommended  a 
comprehensive  training  program  not 
only  for  the  ordained  ministry,  but  also 
for  ordained  and  unordained  laymen. 
Again  I quote  two  brief  sentences  from 
the  commission’s  report:  “Since  the 


whole  Church  is  called  to  minister  in 
Christ’s  name,  all  laymen  as  well  as 
clergymen  must  be  trained  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ministry.  The  Church’s  con- 
tinuing education  strategy  must  be  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  serve  . . . laymen  as 
well  as  ordained  ministers.” 

As  a layman  I have  a prejudice  here, 
of  course,  and  I admit  a personal  need 
as  well.  I agree  with  the  commission 
that  in  this  “period  of  unrest  in  church, 
nation  and  world, — when  personal 
identity  and  values,  relationships,  fam- 
ily life,  vocation,  social  patterns  and 
faith  are  all  deeply  affected  by  the 
changing  situation — it  is  a crucial  time 
for  the  laity  in  the  church  to  have  fre- 
quent and  fitting  opportunities  to  learn. 
They  too  must  struggle  with  serious 
life  questions  in  the  context  of  their 
faith  and  their  identity  as  a church,  to 
act  and  reflect  upon  their  action,  to  sup- 
port one  another  in  their  decision  mak- 
mg- 

One  Christian  educator  with  whom 
I talked  recently  pressed  me  to  urge 
upon  those  of  you  who  administer  the 
program  of  continuing  education  here 
not  to  forget  that  huge  body  of  laymen 
“out  there,”  a great  number  of  whom 
want  to  be  better  equipped  than  they 
presently  are  to  practice  their  ministry, 
within  the  church  and  in  the  world. 

He  said,  “Please  see  to  it  that  they 
are  scratched  where  they  itch.” 

His  point  was,  I’m  sure,  that  centers 
for  continuing  education,  such  as  this 
one,  must  be  innovative,  they  must 
sense  what  are  the  aspirations  of  lay- 
men in  the  church  and  help  them  to 
realize  those  aspirations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
continuing  education  centers,  located 
in  a variety  of  places  throughout  the 
church,  can  provide  important  special- 
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ized  learning  for  laymen  who  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  aid  in  making  things 
happen  in  the  congregations  and  in  the 
communities  where  they  reside.  These 
centers  can  add  to  the  total  offering  of 
learning  experiences  available  to  lay- 
men. They  can  help  complete  the  pic- 
ture, furnishing  needed  learning  ex- 
periences not  available  in  most  congre- 
gations. 

One  other  point,  and  here  again  I 
speak  from  a prejudiced  point  of  view, 
which  I believe  most  of  you  share,  is 
that  any  strategy  we  consider  for  a pro- 
gram of  continuing  education  must  be 
ecumenical.  This  is  not  the  business  of 
United  Presbyterians  alone.  Whatever 
is  done  must  be  done  to  “further  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  its  mission 
throughout  the  world.” 

I would  be  remiss  if  I did  not  remind 
you  before  I close  that  Erdman  Hall  is 
named  for  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erdman. 
She  was  the  former  Estelle  Pardee,  de- 
scribed in  all  of  the  accounts  I have 
seen  of  her  as  “a  most  gracious  person.” 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  in  an  address 
given  at  a Princeton  alumni  luncheon 
in  1936,  said,  “We  are  grateful  for  what 
Mrs.  Erdman  has  meant  ...  in  the  life 


of  the  seminary.  Many  hidden  benefac- 
tions does  this  past  generation  cover  up. 
I wish  there  might  be  adequate  testi- 
mony to  the  many  gifts  that  have 
flowed  into  many  lives  out  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Erdman’s  home  for  a generation.” 

And  so  this  building — but  even  more 
important,  the  program  of  continuing 
education  which  will  be  facilitated  by 
it — is  still  another  benefaction  of  the 
Erdmans  standing  ready  to  meet  the 
needs  of  future  generations. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  appropriate 
that  this  facility  be  established  here  at 
the  leading  theological  school  of  our 
denomination,  and  that  it  be  dedicated 
in  the  memory  of  one  of  the  foremost 
theological  educators  of  our  great 
church. 

I like  to  think  that  here  we  may  help 
bring  to  fruition  the  hope  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the 
church  at  Rome,  “The  whole  creation 
is  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  wonderful  sight 
of  the  sons  of  God  coming  into  their 
own.”  Imagine!  The  whole  of  creation, 
eagerly,  longingly,  on  tiptoe,  waiting 
for  God  to  reveal  his  sons.  May  Erdman 
Hall  contribute  significantly  to  that 
Godly  work. 


The  Church 
without  Privileges 

by  Francis  M.  Dobias 

Recently  we  were  celebrating  the 
- five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
vocation  and  ordination  of  our  own 
clergy  of  the  Unity  of  Czech  Brethren. 
Since  the  foundation  in  1547  this  church 
was  historically,  statistically,  and  socio- 
logically a minority  church  persecuted 
by  the  governing  state  and  church  au- 
thorities and  deprived  of  any  status  in 
the  contemporary  society.  The  great 
Thirty  Years  War  cemented  this  situa- 
tion for  the  whole  Protestant  church  in 
our  land.  The  famous  baroque  style 
that  so  many  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world  admire  in  Prague  with  its  sensual 
and  superficial  attitude  towards  life  was 
the  expression  of  the  victorious  and 
domineering  Catholic  church.  She 
molded  the  soul  of  the  Czech  people 
and  estranged  them  from  the  religious 
thinking  and  living  of  our  fathers.  This 
fact  left  some  fatal  consequences.  In  the 
name  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  Saint  Mary  the 
Czech  nation  has  been  suppressed  and 
enslaved,  so  that  three  centuries  later, 
after  the  first  world  war  in  1918,  when 
we  gained  our  political  independence 
and  liberty,  the  words  church,  religion, 
God,  etc.,  provoked  a rejective  smile  or 
a bitter  memory.  Behind  the  arrogant 
glory  of  the  Bohemian  baroque  you 
must  see  the  tortured  soul  of  our  people. 
The  Catholicism  growing  out  of  the 
Tridentine  Council  with  its  psycholog- 
ical blindness — to  which  almost  every 
victor  is  condemned — contributed  to  the 
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modern  predicament  in  which  we  have 
to  reckon  with  so  much  unbelief  and 
irreligiousness. 

But  is  not  the  church  today,  the 
church  in  the  modern  world  on  the 
whole,  a church  which  became  a minor- 
ity in  society?  A church  without  privi- 
leges? Not  only  the  church  in  the  so- 
called  atheistic  countries  that  are 
founded  upon  irreligious  ideologies 
with  a radical  secularization — but  even 
the  church  in  the  so-called  Christian 
countries  loses  day  after  day  one  privi- 
lege after  another.  It  could  be  a fatal 
blindness  if  we  should  fail  to  be  con- 
scious of  it — or  a dangerous  shortsight- 
edness if  we  should  deceive  ourselves 
about  the  true  situation. 

May  I quote  the  president  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  Dr. 
Scharf,  who  said  at  the  Synod  in  De- 
cember 1966:  “The  external  impression 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  a high 
degree  negative.  The  church  is  indeed 
described  as  a factor  that  is  still  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  into  account,  but  she 
defends  positions  lost  and  deserted,  lives 
out  of  the  power  of  tradition,  exists 
through  the  state  power  whose  support 
she  is  still  using  and  survives  by  the 
demands  of  the  technical  man  who 
needs  yet  the  outward  appearance  of 
religion.  Nobody  denies  that  the  church 
ought  to  speak  to  individual  members 
of  certain  professions  or  standing.  How- 
ever when  the  church  dares  to  speak  to 
whole  groups  and  when  she  has  her 
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own  general  and  concrete  ideas  as  well 
about  the  situation  and  difficulties  in 
foreign  affairs,  in  civilisation  or  in  so- 
cial politics,  then  these  things  become 
controversial  from  a doctrinal  point  of 
view.” 

The  church,  losing  her  privileges  or 
already  without  them,  is  a fact  in  our 
modern  secularized  world.  But  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion  it  would  be  a deep 
misunderstanding  if  we  would  look 
upon  the  unprivileged  situation  of  the 
church  as  upon  a breach  in  a wall  that 
we  have  to  stop  or  fill  up.  It  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  blessings  of  the  secu- 
larized world  of  our  days  that  it  has 
broken  a hole  in  the  self-conscious  walls 
of  the  church  in  the  world.  The  church 
does  not  stand  or  fall  through  her  secu- 
rity in  society.  The  church  does  not  live 
by  the  benevolence  or  favor  of  society, 
which  offered  her  some  privileges  and 
made  out  of  her  a kind  of  its  own 
supporter. 

The  church  lives  and  falls  only 
through  her  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
through  her  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
gospel  and  through  her  service  of  love 
in  his  name.  The  church  lives  only  like 
a tree  whose  roots  are  deeply  rooted 
beside  living  waters  of  the  compassion- 
ate, understanding,  and  forgiving  love 
of  Christ. 

The  missionary  structure  of  Christ’s 
church  in  the  world — where  her  task 
is  not  to  dominate  but  to  serve,  not  to 
claim  a monopoly  on  truth  but  to  be 
the  humble  servant  of  her  Lord — marks 
the  very  substantial  character  of  this  un- 
privileged character  of  the  church.  If 
we  speak  in  the  words  and  pictures  of 
God’s  word — to  obey,  to  follow,  to  live 
according  to  Christ’s  orders  means  to 
seek  the  narrow  gate,  not  the  wide  and 


easy  way,  to  be  the  every  day  salt  with 
its  preserving  power  against  any  kind 
of  decay,  to  function  as  sound  leaven 
that  must  penetrate  into  the  dough  and 
thus  perform  its  mission. 

Nowhere  in  Paul’s  writing  can  you 
find  a single  word  where  he  would 
complain  about  his  congregations  as  be- 
ing without  privileges  or  that  precisely 
this  quality  of  the  church  was  for  him 
or  the  young  churches  a hindrance  in 
his  missionary  service  to  people  and 
nations. 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament  Israel 
was  always  a people  chosen  out  of  the 
human  race,  out  of  the  nation,  a slave 
people  who  had  been  ransomed.  Or  as 
the  prophets  used  to  say:  a remnant. 
You  can  find  in  the  Apostle  Paul  these 
two  conceptions  of  Israel:  (a)  a bio- 
logical-historical  conception,  according 
to  which  Israel  is  a nation  determined 
by  blood,  race,  culture,  history,  and 
tradition;  (b)  a religious-theological 
conception,  according  to  which  Israel  is 
God’s  people.  That  means  those  men 
and  women  whom  God  chose,  elected. 
“For  not  all  who  are  descended  from 
Israel  belong  to  Israel”  (Rom.  9:6).  “I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I have  mercy 
and  I will  have  compassion  on  whom 
I have  compassion.  So  it  depends  not 
upon  man’s  will  or  exertion,  but  upon 
God’s  mercy”  (Rom.  9:15). 

Between  these  two  conceptions  there 
is  a deep  gulf.  You  can  trace  it  through 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  not 
the  firstborn  Ishmael  but  the  younger 
Isaac  receives  the  blessing,  not  the  first- 
born Esau  but  the  younger  Jacob  is  the 
chosen  bearer  of  God’s  promises.  There 
is  no  privilege  automatically  associated 
with  Israel.  God  alone  determines  who 
shall  belong  to  the  true  Israel.  And 
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Israel  in  this  proper  sense  of  the  word 
is  the  church.  Israel  is  without  privi- 
leges of  its  own  or  of  the  world — and 
so  it  is  with  the  church  also. 

This  essential  character  of  the  church 
is  expressed  in  the  old  image  of  com- 
munio  sanctorum — community  of  pil- 
grims. It  is  a very  old  expression  but 
it  gives  full  justice  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  has  no  permanent  home  in  this 
world.  She  is  in  the  world  but  not  of 
the  world  (John  17:16).  She  is  on  the 
way,  she  moves  her  final  destination  yet 
unattained  but  ever  before  her  eyes.  “I 
am  but  a stranger  here,  heaven  is  my 
home!”  Therefore  the  church  cannot 
identify  herself  with  any  worldly  struc- 
ture, cannot  say  an  absolute  “yes”  to 
human  structures  of  policy,  social  sys- 
tems or  to  whatever  regulations  and 
arrangements  she  faces.  She  strives  ear- 
nestly to  attain  that  kingdom  in  which 
the  kingly  dominion  of  Christ  rules  and 
prevails.  Yet  another  proof  for  the  state- 
ment that  Christ’s  church  is  the  church 
without  privileges  we  may  obtain  by 
looking  into  history.  As  long  as  the 
church  belonged  to  the  unprivileged 
minority  in  society  she  grew  as  a spirit- 
ual power.  But  as  soon  as  the  church 
in  the  Roman  empire  reached  the  status 
of  privileged  society,  her  spiritual  pow- 
er waned. 

Our  Czech  fathers,  who  began  their 
church  reformation  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  before  Dr.  Martin  Luther, 
were  accustomed  to  speak  about  the 
poison  that  has  been  poured  into  the 
church  when  at  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  the  church  became 
the  privileged  element  of  society  with 
secular  power,  wealth  and  authority.  In 
his  famous  book  De  Ecclesia,  our  Czech 
reformer  John  Hus  says:  “Saint  Jerome 


wrote:  ‘The  more  property  the  church 
acquired,  the  less  virtues  she  had.’ 
Hence  the  story  which  the  Lord  of 
Chester  tells.  When  the  church  received 
from  Emperor  Constantine  the  dona- 
tions, there  was  heard  a voice  from 
heaven  saying:  ‘Today  poison  has  been 
poured  into  the  church.  However  it 
might  have  happened,  whether  it  was 
a good  angel  or  an  evil  one,  it  is  true.’  ” 
(It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  this 
quotation  was  used  by  John  Wiclif 
also.)  To  my  great  surprise  this  sen- 
tence is  not  of  Czech  origin  but  a quo- 
tation of  one  of  the  old  church  fathers. 
Another  favorite  illustration  concerning 
Constantine’s  donation  in  the  writings 
of  our  reformation  is  the  picture  of 
Leviathan,  the  whale  who  has  torn  the 
net  of  the  church.  The  privileges  the 
church  enjoyed  in  society  had  the  effect 
that  instead  of  serving  she  was  domi- 
nating; instead  of  poverty  she  grew 
fond  of  wealth;  instead  of  love  she  got 
used  to  hatred;  instead  of  brotherhood 
she  established  social  classes;  instead  of 
Christ  she  succumbed  to  the  Anti-christ; 
instead  of  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  she  built  a kingdom  with  wars, 
armed  forces  and  unlimited  property. 

The  church  without  privileges  is  the 
church  liberated,  made  free  for  Chris- 
tian service  of  love  in  the  world  and 
for  the  world.  It  can  be  very  helpful 
for  the  church  if  she  experiences  a deep 
change  within  herself.  That  does  not 
mean  anything  else  than  the  church 
ought  to  be  the  church.  How  often  in 
the  history  of  the  church  in  the  world 
her  fiercest  enemy  has  been  she  herself. 
I mean  the  church  with  secular  power- 
pretensions  and  aspirations,  the  church 
who  meditates  not  on  service  but  do- 
minion, the  church  who  struggles  after 
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recognition  not  of  her  Lord  and  Master 
but  of  worldly  powers.  In  such  a way 
her  privileges  in  society  grew  but  she 
herself  became  the  salt  that  lost  her  salt- 
ness, she  gave  up  the  revolutionary 
power  to  change  individuals  and  society 
according  to  the  model  given  her  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

Of  course  the  history  of  the  church 
in  the  world  is  by  no  means  only  a story 
of  failure  and  betrayal  and  unbelief. 
The  golden  steps  of  the  church  are 
traceable  only  on  the  path  of  service 
and  love. 

What  does  it  mean  today  to  be  the 
church?  I will  say  it  in  plain  words: 
nothing  else  than  to  be  God’s  people 
in  the  world. 

1.  First  of  all  to  be  God’s  People  in 
the  World.  This  implies  that  we  do  not 
think  or  act  in  categories  of  minority 
or  of  the  unprivileged.  Not  in  anyway 
whatever!  Christians  are  in  no  way  ex- 
ceptional people  or  preserved  specimens 
out  of  a botanical  collection.  Christians 
are  men  and  women  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  They  belong  to  their  na- 
tion, they  are  members  of  various  socio- 
logical groups,  they  live  and  love  and 
laugh.  But  they  are  conscious  of  their 
weakness,  of  their  sinfulness:  they 
know  how  they  strive  after  power  and 
influence,  how  they  seek  their  own 
privileges  and  fortunes,  how  they  give 
preference  to  their  own  selfish  means 
and  goals  over  the  interests  of  their 
neighbors  and  fellowmen.  They  do 
not  distinguish  themselves  from  the  un- 
believing people  of  the  world.  They 
know  these  are  our  brothers.  We  all — 
how  humbling  it  sounds — are  from  the 
same  clay. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  to  be  God’s  or 
Christ’s  people  in  the  world  means  to 


know  that  we  do  not  belong  to  our- 
selves, but  that  we  are  his  property,  to 
know  that  God  in  Christ  did  something 
very  real  and  very  decisive  for  us. 
Therefore  he  is  for  us  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  do  anything  in  another  way.  He  is 
the  way.  We  have  to  consider  his  will 
and  we  must  try  to  obey  it  and  realize 
it. 

This  is  the  only  difference  that  makes 
a distinction  between  us  and  the  unbe- 
lieving, irreligious,  atheistic  world  of 
our  surroundings.  This  difference  car- 
ries with  it  two  consequences: 

(i)  The  happiness  of  man,  the  happi- 
ness of  society — even  if  we  yearn  and 
crave  for  it — is  not  the  highest  goal  in 
life.  So  neither  is  the  nation  or  the  peo- 
ple. In  other  words,  the  church  is  criti- 
cal towards  the  world. 

(ii)  At  the  same  time  we  are  inde- 
structibly optimistic.  I do  not  mean  that 
rosy  optimism  of  the  liberal  school  of 
theology,  but  an  optimism  that  grows 
out  of  the  church  that  Christ  is  Lord 
over  the  church  and  over  the  world  and 
that  he  and  his  truth  shall  finally  over- 
come. The  theology  of  hope — if  I may 
use  the  title  of  Dr.  Moltmann’s  book — 
is  justified.  The  church  without  privi- 
leges is  not  the  church  without  hope. 
Just  the  opposite. 

Out  of  this  theology  of  hope  arise 
some  important  tasks  for  us: 

1.  To  witness  that  there  are  certain 
ideals  and  realities  which  are  of  quite 
another  quality  than  those  of  the  domi- 
nant society.  We  may  exemplify  it  with 
the  slogan:  “Jesus  not  Caesar.” 

2.  Through  a simple  faithfulness  to 
those  ideals  and  realities  the  privileged 
majority  is  urged  to  reconsider  its  own 
position.  To  be  an  incessant  impulse  or 
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stimulus  to  provoke  the  mighty  ones 
to  a revision  or  reformation.  The  pos- 
sessors of  privilege — the  beati  possiden- 
tes — are  always  in  danger  of  self-con- 
tentment, complacement  and  disinter- 
estedness. In  short  we  are  called  to  be 
the  living  conscience  of  the  multitudes. 

3.  To  offer  and  advertise  the  belief  of 
the  church.  Our  truthfulness  to  Christ’s 
ideals  ought  to  create  a charm  for  the 
surrounding  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  something  better  or  to  be  per- 
suaded of  it.  We  must  advertise  it,  we 
must  give  it  out,  we  must  penetrate  the 
outside  world  with  it.  Not  only  in  the 
traditional  preaching  of  words,  but  even 
more  in  a living  pantomime,  always  re- 
membering that  the  world  outside  of 
us,  but  very  often  inside  as  well,  no 
longer  understands  our  Christian  lan- 
guage, our  biblical  vocabulary,  our  con- 
fessional ideas  and  expressions. 

4.  To  think  progressively,  to  prepare 
new  things,  to  discover  new  values.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  church  that 
is  without  privileges  to  pioneer  in  be- 
half of  the  privileged  majority  in  the 
world.  The  church  cannot  use  force. 
This  is  essentially  related  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  only  the  word  and  not 
the  power.  Nevertheless  the  church 
without  privileges  is  the  church  with 
the  one  great  privilege:  the  privilege  to 
serve  the  word  in  Christ’s  name. 

The  church  without  privileges  but 


only  this  one  is  the  church  with  a fu- 
ture. She  can  settle  with  the  past.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  her  to  look  longing- 
ly back — unless  she  wants  to  play  the 
role  of  Lot’s  wife.  She  is  free  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  the  coming  Lord.  Her  the- 
ology of  hope  shall  be  the  theology  of 
the  future.  Neither  society  in  the  past 
nor  society  of  tomorrow  can  live  with- 
out hope,  without  the  fresh  air  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  was  a hope  in 
those  days  of  the  first  or  radical  refor- 
mation, in  the  days  of  John  Hus,  the 
Hussites,  Taborites,  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  was  a hope  in  the  days  of  Luther, 
a hope  that  set  free  the  poor,  oppressed 
and  enslaved  laborers  and  peasants, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  privileged 
society  of  their  days. 

In  reality,  therefore,  only  an  unprivi- 
leged church  may  become  the  guardian 
and  bearer  of  hope.  Amidst  uncertain- 
ties and  difficulties,  which  the  new  era 
is  bringing  to  society  as  well  as  to  the 
church,  the  church — as  long  as  she  is 
open  toward  the  future — is  the  only 
messenger  of  hope.  For  the  privileged 
society  of  today  and  tomorrow  only  the 
church  without  privileges  can  prepare 
such  a climate  in  which  people  may 
have  a chance  to  live  a human  life  in 
the  fullness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Great  Adventure 

by  John  A.  Mackay 


The  sermon  was  delivered  at  the  Bacca- 
laureate Service  of  the  i$gth  Commencement 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  May  30, 
igyi,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Princeton,  by  John  A.  Mac\ay,  president  and 
professor  of  ecumenics,  emeritus.  An  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  ( Class  of  igi 3),  and 
the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru, 
Dr.  Mac\ay  has  been  for  over  a half-century 
a world-figure  as  churchman,  missionary , and 
theological  educator.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
distinguished  articles,  reviews,  and  letters  and 
of  thirteen  books,  including  Ecumenics:  The 
Science  of  the  Church  Universal  ( Prentice- 
Hall , ig64). 


What  is  that  to  you ? Follow  me.” — John  21:22 


Dear  Friends:  To  be  privileged  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion  is  for 
your  speaker  a most  moving  experience. 
And  it  is  so  for  this  reason : In  the  back- 
ground and  at  the  center  of  this  com- 
mencement period,  is  the  name  Erd- 
man,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
associated  with  the  town  of  Princeton 
during  the  present  century. 

How  can  I ever  forget  that  nearly  six 
decades  ago,  when  I arrived  from  Scot- 
land to  study  in  Princeton  Seminary, 
the  personality,  teaching,  and  friend- 
ship of  Professor  Charles  Erdman 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  creative 
experiences  in  my  life!  For  this  man 
became  for  a young  Scottish  student  the 
finest  pattern  he  had  known  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a Christian.  A Christian 
Dr.  Erdman  was  in  the  fullest  sense 
throughout  his  life,  and  not  least  dur- 
ing the  time  of  discord  and  disruption 
which  came  in  his  closing  years  as  a 
teacher  in  this  institution.  The  crisis  I 
have  in  mind,  which  involved  both  the 
Seminary  and  the  church,  came  in  the 
decade  following  my  student  days  in 
Princeton,  and  while  I was  engaged  in 
missionary  service  in  Latin  America. 
The  life  and  witness  of  the  great  man 


whose  name  will  be  memorialized  to- 
morrow by  a new  edifice  called  Erd- 
man Hall  inspires  an  increasingly 
poignant  question — what  does  it  mean 
to  be  a Christian? 

We  are  living  in  a period  of  revolu- 
tionary change  and  confusion.  This  is 
so  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 
Symbolical  of  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  in  these  days  is  the  disastrous 
and  meaningless  struggle  that  contin- 
ues to  go  on  in  Southeast  Asia.  But, 
despite  this  element  of  tragedy,  we 
should  be  aware  that  in  the  present  era 
the  Christian  community  has  taken  on 
a global  dimension.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  Afghan  government  allowed  a 
service  of  Christian  worship  to  be  held 
in  the  capital  city  of  Kabul  for  the  first 
time  in  that  country’s  history.  Through 
the  influence  of  a graduate  of  this  semi- 
nary, J.  Christy  Wilson  of  the  Class  of 
1945,  that  historic  event  was  made  pos- 
sible. And  what  shall  we  say  of  creative 
contributions  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
that  have  been  appearing  in  recent 
years  in  Latin  American  countries,  in 
India,  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  in  many 
other  lands?  As  regards  Korea,  though 
that  country  is  torn  asunder  geographi- 
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cally,  the  Christian  community  is  grow- 
ing in  a unique  manner.  Princeton 
Seminary  graduates,  let  us  rejoice  with 
humility,  have  played  a most  creative 
part  in  this  development.  I think  in 
particular  of  Samuel  Moffett  and  his 
wife,  Eileen,  both  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution, who  for  many  years  have  been 
missionaries  in  Korea,  who  are  now 
vacationing  on  the  old  campus  where 
they  first  met,  and  are  present  at  this 
baccalaureate  service. 

In  the  perspective  of  what  I have  just 
said,  this  is  an  era  of  tragedy  but  also 
of  hope  and,  in  an  exceptional  man- 
ner, of  challenge.  It  is  in  this  back- 
ground that  we  confront  the  crucial,  in- 
escapable question — what  does  it  mean 
to  be  a Christian? 

In  the  course  of  a public  dialogue 
which  I had  some  years  ago  in  Santi- 
ago, Chile,  with  a distinguished  Jesuit 
theologian,  this  question  was  addressed 
to  my  fellow  panelist  when  the  discus- 
sion period  came:  “Sir,  what  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  main  problem  of 
your  church  today?”  His  answer:  “We 
Catholics  must  make  Christians.”  This 
was  a most  revolutionary  reply,  for  in 
the  Hispanic  tradition  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a person  to  say,  “I  am  an 
atheist,  but  I am  a Catholic.”  Congratu- 
lating my  Roman  Catholic  friend  for 
his  frankness,  I remarked,  “We  Protes- 
tants too  must  make  Christians.”  And 
I added:  “Speaking  as  a loyal  Presby- 
terian, we  Presbyterians  must  make 
Christians.” 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  the  current 
situation  is  such  that  a host  of  church 
members,  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic, are  Christians  only  in  name.  We 
are  confronted  today  with  the  ominous 
reality  of  religious  nominalism.  In  re- 
cent years,  since  my  retirement  from 


official  church  service,  I have  been  liv- 
ing at  the  grass  roots  of  churchly  real- 
ity. I have  been  in  close  touch  with 
people,  and  because  of  that  contact  I 
have  learned  more  than  I had  learned 
for  several  decades  before.  I learned 
what  it  is  the  rank  and  file,  and  not  the 
oligarchs  and  hierarchs,  are  thinking. 
A loyal  churchman  in  Washington  city 
said  to  me,  “I  have  to  confess  that,  if 
I were  asked  what  it  is  my  denomina- 
tion believes  I would  not  be  able  to 
reply.” 

It  is  clearly  time  to  listen  to  Christ’s 
words  to  inquisitive  Peter,  and  to  do 
so  in  the  perspective  of  Christ’s  post- 
resurrection encounter  by  the  Galilean 
sea  with  this  man  who,  despite  his  ec- 
centricities, was  designated  the  chief  of 
the  twelve  Apostles.  In  his  conversation 
with  Jesus  on  that  crucial  occasion, 
Peter  was  clearly  obsessed  with  concern 
about  his  personal  stature  and  future 
destiny,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
fellow  disciple,  John.  It  was  then  that 
Jesus  said  to  him  in  substance,  “In  the 
time  ahead,  Simon,  what  you  have  got 
to  do  is  really  to  love  me,  and  to  prove 
your  love  by  the  fact  that  you  follow 
me.”  For  to  love  Christ  in  the  full  di- 
mension of  New  Testament  Christian- 
ity, is  to  “come”  to  him  and  to  “follow” 
him,  to  commit  one’s  total  being  to  him, 
and  to  live  one’s  life  in  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  him.  Personal  faith  in  Christ  as 
Savior  and  complete  loyalty  to  Christ  as 
Lord,  are  the  two  constituent  facets  of 
the  Great  Adventure  upon  which  we 
will  now  concentrate  our  gaze. 

I.  Commitment  to  Christ 

Commitment  is  a human  phenome- 
non that  is  reappearing  and  taking  on 
fresh  significance  in  this  revolutionary 
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time.  It  is  being  recognized  that  to  be 
a true  man,  a true  woman,  is  to  be 
committed,  totally  dedicated,  to  some- 
thing bigger  than  oneself.  That  some- 
thing must  go  beyond  egomania  and 
the  pursuit  of  personal  security.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  there  are 
people  whose  activity  and  philosophy 
of  life  appall  us  but  who  are  very  com- 
mitted people.  I think  of  Marxists  and 
Communists  whose  ideology  seeks  a 
new  order.  I think  of  guerrillas  who 
are  dedicated  to  a philosophy  of  revo- 
lutionary change.  And  here  is  a con- 
temporary paradox!  In  both  Marxist 
and  guerrilla  circles  the  historic  figure 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  being  increasingly 
respected.  Let  this  paradox  be  pondered 
in  the  perspective  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  realm  of  literature  more  books  have 
been  written  about  this  personality  than 
about  any  other,  while  in  the  sphere  of 
art  there  are  more  paintings  of  Jesus 
than  of  any  other  personality  in  history. 

Who  is  this  person  who  is  becoming 
so  respected  in  new  radical  circles? 
How  do  we  Christians  identify  him? 
He  is  the  God-man,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  the  one  who  twenty  centuries 
ago  became  successively  the  man  of 
Galilee,  the  man  of  Calvary,  and  the 
man  of  the  Open  Tomb,  the  Risen 
Christ  who  at  intervals  during  a period 
of  forty  days  established  contact  with 
Peter  and  other  friends,  the  ascended 
Christ  who  sponsored  the  Pentecost 
event  when  the  Holy  Spirit  brought 
into  being  a new  community  called  the 
Church.  History  took  a fresh  turn.  Un- 
expected horizons  were  opened  for 
mankind  by  the  proclamation  through- 
out the  globe  of  the  “Good  News”  con- 
cerning him  who  was  crucified,  who 
became  alive  again,  who  remains  every- 
where present,  and  who  continues  his 


appeal  to  all  people,  “Come  to  me” — 
“Follow  me.” 

The  primary  answer,  therefore,  to  the 
question,  “What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
Christian?,”  is  to  respond  to  Christ’s 
timeless  invitation,  “Come  to  me.”  To 
do  this  is  to  become  a new  being,  to 
experience  conversion,  spiritual  change. 
Alas!  Alas!  In  many  church  circles  to- 
day the  word  “conversion”  sounds 
meaningless  and  is  even  obnoxious.  But 
conversion  is  native  to  Christian  reality. 
Through  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
people  become  real  men  and  women, 
God’s  men  and  women,  members  of 
the  new  humanity  called  the  Church  in 
its  full  spiritual  dimension.  They  be- 
come “saints”  in  the  New  Testament 
sense;  they  become  outgoing  as  God  is 
outgoing,  and  are  not  transformed  into 
an  ingrown,  self-centered,  religious 
elite. 

In  the  course  of  Christian  history,  the 
phenomenon  of  conversion  has  been 
dramatic  in  some  personalities  and  in 
others  quite  undramatic.  A fanatical 
Tarsan  who  persecuted  the  early  Chris- 
tians passed  through  a dramatic  experi- 
ence of  conversion.  In  the  wake  of  that 
experience,  he  became  the  profoundest 
interpreter  and  most  devoted  follower 
of  Christ  who  ever  lived.  One  of  the 
most  intimate  traveling  companions  of 
this  man  Paul  was  a young  lad  called 
Timothy.  In  Timothy’s  life  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  dramatic  conversion.  He 
possibly  did  not  know  the  hour,  per- 
haps even  the  year,  when  he  first  be- 
came a Christian.  It  is  a significant  fact 
in  this  connection  that  Timothy’s 
grandmother  and  mother  were  both 
Christians.  One  of  the  most  dramatic 
events  in  Scottish  church  history  was 
the  conversion  of  five  hundred  people 
at  an  open  air  service  in  the  Glasgow 
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area,  following  an  unscheduled  sermon 
preached  by  a devoted  young  minister, 
John  Livingstone.  This  man  remarks, 
however,  in  his  autobiography  that  he 
himself  did  not  know  when  it  was  he 
first  experienced  the  reality  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  life.  But  a Christian  he 
was.  And  now  in  the  realm  of  contem- 
porary youth  we  witness  the  discovery 
of  Jesus  as  an  exciting  spiritual  reality 
and  daily  companion.  Those  “Jesus 
freaks,”  whatever  they  be  called,  or 
however  much  they  be  disdained  in 
some  church  circles,  must  be  taken 
seriously.  They  represent  a new  mood 
in  the  rising  generation,  a mood  that 
gives  fresh  relevancy  to  the  Damascus 
road  of  the  man  from  Tarsus.  In  the 
background  of  conversion  phenomena 
from  New  Testament  times  to  the  pres- 
ent this  becomes  clear:  it  is  reality  that 
matters,  and  not  the  moment  or  the 
process  of  spiritual  change. 

Let  me  repeat.  What  matters  is 
Christian  reality,  total  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ.  And  when  that  commit- 
ment takes  place,  whenever  or  wher- 
ever, a new  freedom  results.  The  per- 
son involved  becomes  Christ’s  captive. 
It  has  been  a response  to  an  inward 
craving. 

Make  me  a captive,  Lord, 

And  then  I shall  be  free; 

Force  me  to  render  up  my  sword, 

And  I shall  conqueror  be. 

Calvin’s  famous  crest,  the  burning  heart 
in  the  open  hand,  and  the  words  “my 
heart  I give  thee,  Lord,  eagerly  and 
sincerely,”  take  on  meaning.  So  too  do 
the  words  of  a Middle  Ages  saint  that 
profoundly  influenced  the  spiritual  life 
of  Martin  Luther,  “I  would  fain  be  to 
the  Eternal  Goodness  what  his  own 
hand  is  to  a man.” 


Unfortunately,  however,  there  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  tragic  substi- 
tutes for  this  Christian  reality,  this  ex- 
perience of  commitment  and  freedom 
I have  just  described.  Let  me  become 
specific. 

A major  substitute  for  Christian  com- 
mitment and  freedom  is  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  Christ  and  a subtle  deification 
of  feeling.  In  the  Hispanic  Catholic  tra- 
dition the  specter  of  Christ  crucified 
and  dead  has  tended  to  be  the  spiritual 
ultimate.  The  great  Christian  poet-phi- 
losopher, Unamuno,  describes  in  an  es- 
say what  he  calls  “The  Recumbent 
Christ  of  Palencia.”  Palencia  is  a town 
in  old  Castile.  This  Christ,  he  says,  is 
“death’s  eternity,  the  incarnation  of 
death.”  It  is  a striking  fact  that  in  the 
cultural  tradition  of  Spain,  death  in 
some  form  is  an  ultimate;  there  is  no 
portrait  or  symbol  of  the  Risen  Christ. 
In  the  city  of  Seville  the  weeks  of 
mourning  which  close  on  Easter  Friday 
are  followed  on  Sunday  by  the  first 
great  bullfight  of  the  season.  Sunday  is 
not  celebrated  as  the  day  that  commem- 
orates the  Resurrection  event  (which  is 
not  celebrated  or  symbolized),  but  as 
the  day  when  bullfights  give  exhilara- 
tion to  the  weary  participants  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  weeks  gone  by. 
The  bullfighter’s  stroke  and  the  death 
of  the  victim  provide  the  thrill  that  has 
been  long  awaited.  In  contemporary 
Protestantism  we  witness  a liturgical 
dramatization  of  Christ.  This  is  a deli- 
cate but  crucial  issue.  Theatrical  dis- 
play, aesthetic  symbols,  emotional  thrills 
become  a substitute  for  personal  com- 
mitment to  Christ  as  a timeless  reality 
and  as  a living  Presence  with  whom  it 
is  possible  to  have  communion  on  the 
road  of  life  apart  from  anything  liturgi- 
cal. The  latest  symbol  of  Christ  crucified 
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appears  in  the  rock  opera  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar.  I offer  but  one  comment. 
The  cross  is  made  the  Christian  ulti- 
mate. There  is  no  allusion  to  resurrec- 
tion and  to  a new  creation.  And,  there 
is  this  phenomenon.  Judas  appears  to 
have  more  significance  than  does  the 
Crucified  Christ. 

We  also  confront  today,  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  human  reality,  what  may 
be  called  the  theologization  of  Christ, 
that  is  the  substitution  of  ideas  about 
Christ  for  the  reality  of  Christ.  The 
ultimate  theological  requirement  is 
commitment  to  divergent  systems  of 
thought  rather  than  allegiance  to  the 
reality  that  thought  defines.  There  has 
emerged  the  fascination  of  the  changing, 
the  enamoration  of  novelty,  with  little 
interest  in,  or  sensitivity  to,  the  change- 
less. Slight  emphasis  is  laid  upon  re- 
sponse to  Christ  as  a personal  presence. 
The  great  commitment  is  to  the  cult  of 
the  uncommitted.  The  implication  is 
that  to  be  a really  great  thinker  one 
should  not  be  committed  to  any  one  idea 
in  particular,  but  only  to  the  assumption 
that  the  ultimate  is  change. 

It  is  in  this  background,  however,  that 
we  witness  a dramatic  spiritual  upsurge 
in  the  realm  of  youth  and  in  other  con- 
cerned Christian  groups  throughout  the 
world.  There  appeared  recently  in  Life 
magazine  an  article  on  a new  spectacle 
in  the  world  of  youth.  A revolutionary 
experience  of  God  has  found  expression 
in  the  top  popularity  of  the  hymn, 
“Amazing  Grace.”  For  many  thousands 
of  young  people  it  has  become  a very 
exciting  thing  to  be  Christians,  devotees 
of  Christ,  in  the  context  of  daily  living, 
and  acting  with  relevancy  to  current 
problems.  Fresh  spiritual  excitement  of 
a very  responsible  character  has  recently 
been  witnessed  also  in  the  movement 


called  Neo-Pentecostalism,  a movement 
in  which  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  involved.  There  is  also  a 
trend  on  the  part  of  many  loyal  church 
people  to  meet  together  for  fellowship 
and  worship  outside  the  official  church 
structure. 

II.  On  the  Road  with  Christ 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  by  this 
inescapable  question:  Whither  bound? 
What  is  the  road  to  take?  It  is  a time 
to  listen  to  Christ’s  mandate,  “Follow 
me” — “Go  with  me.”  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  something  beyond 
commitment  to  Christ.  It  is  life  with 
Christ  on  the  road  to  the  Kingdom.  And 
this  involves  struggle.  Following  spirit- 
ual graduation,  and  beyond  the  discov- 
ery of  the  meaning  of  piety,  the  words 
of  Christ  sound  forth  and  must  be  taken 
seriously,  “Be  my  witnesses.”  And 
Christian  witness  means  action  in  the 
role  of  a servant. 

The  servant  image  as  the  pattern  for 
life  is  at  the  core  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. A brilliant  young  Oxford  don, 
H.  A.  Hodges,  was  an  agnostic.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  with  intellectual  hon- 
esty believe  in  the  reality  of  God.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  as  he  strolled  down 
Oxford’s  main  thoroughfare,  his  eyes 
were  fascinated  by  a painting  that  he 
saw  in  a store  window.  It  was  Jesus 
washing  his  disciples’  feet.  His  heart 
and  mind  were  gripped  by  the  scene, 
and  he  said,  “If  God  is  like  that  then 
that  God  shall  be  my  God.”  Young 
Hodges  became  a Christian,  and  in  re- 
cent decades  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  Christian  philoso- 
phers in  the  English  speaking  world! 

What  the  feet  washing  scene  teaches 
is  that  Christians  must  be  willing  to  be- 
come actively  involved  in  the  lowliest 
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tasks.  As  it  was  with  Jesus,  himself,  so 
it  was  with  his  greatest  follower,  the 
man  from  Tarsus.  Following  an  experi- 
ence of  being  in  the  “third  heaven”  and 
of  becoming  the  hero  in  a Mediterra- 
nean shipwreck,  when  he,  the  crew  and 
his  fellow  passengers  got  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Crete,  he  set  about  gathering 
sticks  for  a fire.  He  did  not  sit  around 
to  be  adored  as  the  great  hero  of  the 
dramatic  episode  they  had  experienced 
in  the  past  two  weeks.  In  performing 
this  act  he  showed  himself  to  be  in 
truth,  “a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.”  As 
Paul  designated  himself  in  beginning 
his  great  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
Christian  tradition,  the  reality  of  service 
means  that  all  who  bear  the  Christian 
name  must  undertake  to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  environment 
and  situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. They  must  manifest  the  servant 
spirit  in  the  parish,  in  the  home,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  all  human  relations.  They 
must  be  willing,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
servant  Christ,  to  take  seriously  what- 
ever issue  confronts  them.  For  them  the 
meaning  of  life  dare  not  become  just  to 
have  a good  time.  And,  of  course,  this 
means  to  be  concerned  for  people,  to 
care  for  people  in  the  total  dimension  of 
their  being.  Most  germane  to  the  human 
situation  today  is  that  great  saying  of 
the  Catholic  philosopher,  Von  Hugel, 
“Christianity  taught  us  to  care;  caring 
matters  most.” 

To  care  for  people  is  to  give  top  prior- 
ity to  the  communication  of  the  gospel 
by  word  and  action.  This  means  to  en- 
gage in  evangelism.  At  a Christian  gath- 
ering on  the  Mount  of  Olives  which  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  in  1928,  this 
statement  on  evangelism  was  adopted: 
“Our  message  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
revelation  of  what  God  is  and  of  what 


man  through  him  may  become.”  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  Jerusalem  Message  was  a great  evan- 
gelical, William  Temple,  who  after- 
wards became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  was  out  of  an  Anglican  gather- 
ing in  England  that  there  came  in  that 
same  period  the  finest  definition  of 
evangelism  that  I know.  It  reads  thus: 
“To  evangelize  is  so  to  present  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  men  shall  come  to  put  their  trust 
in  God  through  him,  to  accept  him  as 
their  Savior,  to  follow  him  as  their 
King,  in  the  fellowship  of  his  Church.” 
What  Christendom  needs  today  is  an 
evangelical  renaissance.  By  that  I mean 
a rediscovery  of  what  the  Christian  gos- 
pel signifies  in  its  full  spiritual  dimen- 
sion, and  also  what  it  signifies  to  give  it 
dynamic  expression  in  every  facet  of 
human  existence. 

But  if  the  Gospel  is  to  be  given  full 
expression  and  make  the  impact  which 
God  has  designed,  this  must  happen.  It 
must  be  humanized  in  the  most  vital 
sense.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  take  the 
Christian  gospel  seriously  must  show 
concern  for  the  human  situation  in  its 
total  dimension.  This  means  concern  for 
social  justice  and  for  true  international 
relations.  To  humanize  the  gospel 
means  that  a nation  in  the  Christian 
tradition  must  act  in  such  a way  that 
its  political  policy  is  consonant  with 
Christian  principles.  I think  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Brazil  and  the  involvement  of 
our  government  in  facilitating  the  emer- 
gence of  the  present  Brazilian  regime, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  tyrannical 
regimes  in  Latin  American  history.  It 
is,  moreover,  a tragic  fact  that  our  coun- 
try’s attitude  toward  Brazil  has  not  been 
inspired  by  concern  for  the  many  mil- 
lions of  impoverished  people  in  that 
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country  who  live  a dehumanized  life. 
Those  people  live  in  subjugation  to  the 
great  God  Mammon,  who  holds  the  ulti- 
mate power  and  authority.  Who  is 
Mammon?  John  Milton  in  his  great 
poem,  “Paradise  Lost,”  describes  him 
thus: 

“Mammon  led  them  on — 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit 
that  fell 

From  Heaven;  for  even  in  Heaven 
his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent, 
admiring  more 

The  riches  of  Heaven’s  pavement, 
trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else 
enjoyed 

In  vision  beatific.” 

My  conviction  is  that  today  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  other  countries  Mammonism 
is  a more  serious  threat  than  Commu- 
nism. 

In  the  Latin  American  situation  we 
have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  Chris- 
tian witness  of  that  great  Brazilian, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Helder 
Camara.  Let  us  also  thank  God  for  that 
eminent  Colombian  sociologist,  a Pres- 
byterian by  tradition,  Orlando  Fals 
Borda.  In  a profound  study  of  the  rural 
masses  in  his  country,  Fals  Borda  has 
stated  that  we  witness  today  among  the 
dispossessed  millions  in  Latin  America 
a movement  from  “fatalistic  resignation 
to  revolutionary  expectation.”  Symbols 
of  this  new  mood  are  the  Colombian 
priest,  Camilo  Torres,  and  the  guerrilla, 
Che  Guevara,  born  in  Argentina — both 
of  whom  lost  their  lives.  More  and 
more  I reach  the  conviction  that,  unless 
governments  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
take  seriously  the  tragic  condition  of  the 
Latin  American  masses,  the  living  God 


of  the  Hebrew  prophets  will  bring  into 
the  contemporary  scene  the  counterpart 
of  that  pagan  monarch  whom  Jeremiah, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  called  “Nebuchadnezzar,  my 
servant.” 

If  Christians  are  to  make  a creative 
approach  to  human  welfare  in  this  rev- 
olutionary time,  it  is  imperative  that, 
whoever  they  are  or  wherever  they  live 
and  work,  they  win  a right  to  be  heard. 
To  win  this  right  they  must  adopt  what 
in  Biblical  perspective  is  the  incarna- 
tional  approach.  In  a fresh  context  “The 
Word”  must  “become  flesh.”  A remark- 
able manifestation  of  this  approach  was 
undertaken  decades  ago  by  a small 
group  of  Pentecostals  in  Chile.  Those 
dedicated  Christians  made  themselves 
loved  by  the  rural  masses  whom  they 
visited  and  served.  By  what  they  were 
and  did  they  opened  up  the  way  for  an 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  Christian 
gospel  which  they  sought  to  communi- 
cate. A phenomenal  spiritual  movement 
resulted  and  today  Pentecostals  play  a 
decisive  role  in  Chilean  affairs. 

The  need,  however,  is  not  only  for 
intelligent  Christian  zeal  such  as  has 
been  manifested  by  Pentecostals  in  Bra- 
zil and  Chile.  Needed  also  in  increasing 
degree  is  the  pursuit  of  Christian  unity. 
In  the  course  of  the  past  decade  I have 
been  much  impressed  by  the  cordiality 
which  I have  experienced  from  Roman 
Catholic  friends,  laymen  and  church- 
men, in  Latin  America  and  North 
America. 

But  let  us  be  clear  about  this:  Unity 
must  be  for  mission.  The  Christian  goal 
dare  not  be  grandiose  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures. The  Church’s  peril  today  is  gran- 
diosity, both  organizational  and  archi- 
tectural. When  I visited  many  years  ago 
one  of  the  great  cathedrals  in  Paris,  a 
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friend  said  to  me,  “This  is  not  a monu- 
ment to  God’s  glory.  It  is  a monument 
to  God’s  memory.”  Woe  betide  us, 
moreover,  if  our  supreme  objective  in 
contemporary  Christianity  becomes  or- 
ganizational oneness!  This  question 
confronts  the  churches:  Unity  for  what? 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  unity  must 
be  for  mission  and  not  mission  for 
unity.  It  is  a challenging  fact  that  today 
some  of  the  most  dynamic  missionary 
efforts  are  being  carried  on  outside  the 
historic  churches  by  people  who  are 
themselves  loyal  church  members.  In 
this  connection  let  us  thank  God  for  the 
so-called  “underground  church,”  and 
for  the  many  spontaneous  prayer  groups 
of  loyal  church  people. 

I will  conclude  by  restating  the  ulti- 
mate Christian  imperative.  What  is  this 
imperative?  It  is  that  we  seek  to  estab- 
lish the  lordship  of  Christ.  Jesus  Christ 
will  have  the  last  word  in  history.  There 
is  valid  ground  for  a theology  of  hope; 
there  is  no  need  for  pessimism.  “Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord.”  He  shall  reign  for  ever 


and  ever.  There  is  a true  messianism 
which  should  inspire  us,  and  which  goes 
beyond  so-called  “humanistic  messia- 
nism” and  “messianic  humanism.” 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  Great  Adven- 
ture. Let  it  become  more  and  more  for 
each  of  us  an  exciting  thing  to  be  a 
Christian.  Forgive  me  if  I say — and  do 
not  think  that  I am  being  merely  senti- 
mental or  romantic  when  I say  it — my 
one  regret  is  that  I am  not  a member  of 
the  present  graduating  class  ...  a mem- 
ber of  your  generation.  For  your  gen- 
eration has  a tremendous  job  to  do  as 
you  face  tomorrow.  As  you  confront  the 
time  ahead,  be  sure  that  you  listen  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  your  Savior,  Leader,  and 
Companion,  who  continues  to  say 
“Come  to  me — Follow  me.” 

Beloved  friends,  embark  on  the  Great 
Adventure,  and  in  doing  so  remember 
the  words  of  the  great  musician,  Han- 
del: “He  shall  reign  for  ever,  and  ever, 
and  ever.”  Yes,  Jesus  Christ  will  have 
the  last  word  in  history. 


No-Fault  Morality 

by  Ernest  T.  Campbell 


No-fault  automobile  insurance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  coming  thing  for 
the  American  motorist.  Any  measure 
that  can  cut  costs  and  speed  up  pay- 
ments to  accident  victims  ought  certain- 
ly to  have  our  blessing. 

No-fault  divorce  laws  are  gradually 
replacing  statutes  that  made  it  necessary 
to  fix  blame  and  determine  a guilty  and 
innocent  party  when  a marriage  went 
sour.  This  is  a stride  towards  honesty, 
and  we  should  be  grateful  for  it. 

But  my  subject  today  is  not  automo- 
bile insurance  or  divorce.  My  subject  is 
America’s  drift  into  a “no-fault”  moral- 
ity as  seen  by  popular  reaction  to  the 
Army’s  case  against  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley. 

The  Calley  case  made  us  overnight 
into  a nation  of  moralists  and  jurists. 
Once  the  soldier  from  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, was  found  guilty  of  murdering 
twenty-two  civilians  in  My  Lai,  voices 
cried,  editorial  ink  flowed,  politicians 
screamed,  coalitions  formed,  people  of 
every  rank  and  file  declared  themselves. 

The  dominant  mood  expressed  ini- 
tially was  one  of  outrage  at  the  verdict. 
Twenty-two  people  dead — among  them 
women  and  children — and  millions  rise 
up  to  proclaim,  “We  find  no  fault  in 
him.” 
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What  assumptions  form  the  basis  of 
this  astounding  reaction? 

One  is  the  assumption  that  everyone’s 
guilt  is  no  one’s  guilt.  Responsibility  for 
Calley ’s  atrocities  rests  on  many  shoul- 
ders, so  the  argument  runs.  Implicated 
are  his  superior  officers,  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens 
who  put  that  government  in  power.  Be- 
cause the  blame  is  so  widely  scattered 
one  individual  should  not  be  punished. 
The  attempt  to  equalize  guilt  tends  to 
eliminate  guilt. 

Dean  Francis  Sayre  of  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral  was  the  most  winsome 
spokesman  for  this  point  of  view.  He 
wrote,  “Calley  is  all  of  us.  He  is  every 
single  citizen  in  our  graceless  land  . . . 
who,  whether  hawk  or  dove,  military  or 
civilian,  is  exempt  from  some  share, 
some  obedience  or  lazy  acquiescence  in 
the  faceless  slaughter,  not  only  of  hu- 
man life  but  of  almost  all  we  have  been 
wont  to  count  as  precious  in  this 
world.”1 

“Calley  is  all  of  us.”  Potentially , yes, 
we  are  all  Calley s,  but  not  actually.  It  is 
true  that  anything  any  other  man  ever 
did  I could  do  under  similar  opportunity 
and  provocation.  But  “could  do”  and 
“did  do”  are  not  the  same!  History  turns 
on  the  actual  not  the  potential.  “Calley 

1 The  New  Yor\  Times,  April  5,  1971. 
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is  all  of  us.”  Is  he  now,  indeed  ? Calley 
is  not  the  brothers  Berrigan.  Calley  is 
not  the  thousands  of  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors who  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
bear  arms.  Calley  is  not  even  all  of  his 
fellow  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  would  not 
knowingly  open  fire  on  women  and 
children. 

The  upshot  of  such  woolly  thinking 
is  to  transform  a murderer  into  a na- 
tional hero.  The  gunner  of  My  Lai  be- 
comes a likeable  “fall  guy!”  Poor  Rusty, 
we  find  no  fault  in  him. 

(ii) 

The  second  assumption  at  work  here 
is  that  bad  systems  excuse  bad  conduct. 
This  is  the  trap  into  which  religious  and 
political  liberals  are  likely  to  fall.  Ad- 
mittedly and  assuredly  the  war  in  Indo- 
China  is  a colossal  misadventure.  The 
way  in  which  trainees  for  that  war  are 
taught  borders  on  the  barbaric.  I am 
told  by  those  who  have  been  there  that 
it  is  not  fashionable  in  Vietnam  to  direct 
our  men  to  “kill.”  Too  many  of  them 
have  been  reared  in  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition.  They  recall  the  sixth 
Commandment  and  react  negatively  to 
the  thought  of  killing.  So  we  attempt 
sanctification  by  semantics.  Our  boys 
are  not  told  to  “kill.”  They  are  told  to 
“destroy”  or  “waste.”  To  legitimize 
these  commands  the  enemy  is  dehuman- 
ized and  spoken  of  as  “dinks,”  “gooks” 
and  “VCs.” 

Last  December  a war  crimes  hearing 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Among 
those  testifying  was  Dr.  Gordon  Liv- 
ingston, a resident  psychiatrist  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  who 
amazed  the  assembled  guests  with  this 
prayer:  “Help  us,  O Lord,  to  fulfill  the 
standing  order  of  this  regiment.  Give 


us  the  wisdom  to  find  the  bastards — 
and  the  strength  to  pile  it  on.”2  When 
pressed  as  to  where  this  prayer  came 
from  he  replied  that  he  had  learned  it 
in  1968  as  a regimental  surgeon  with  the 
nth  Armored  Cavalry,  in  Black  Horse, 
Vietnam.  It  was  known  as  the  Prayer  of 
the  Body  Count  and  was  offered  up  by 
the  Regimental  Chaplain! 

However  diabolical  the  system,  and  it 
is  more  diabolical  than  most  of  us  sus- 
pect, I contend  that  to  lay  the  blame  for 
human  failure  at  the  feet  of  the  system 
is  to  abandon  the  Biblical  view  of  man. 
The  Bible  offers  a more  hopeful  view  of 
man  than  this.  It  is  of  Freud  and  not 
of  Scripture  to  believe  that  man  is  a 
helpless  victim  of  social  conditioning 
and  inherited  instincts. 

Eric  Hoffer  was  cutting  through  a 
maze  of  nonsense  when  he  said,  “There 
is  no  telling  to  what  extremes  of  cruelty 
and  ruthlessness  a man  will  go  when  he 
is  freed  from  the  fears,  hesitations, 
doubts  and  the  vague  stirrings  of  decen- 
cy that  go  with  individual  judgment. 
When  we  lose  our  individual  independ- 
ence in  the  corporateness  of  a mass 
movement,  we  find  a new  freedom — 
freedom  to  hate,  bully,  lie,  torture,  mur- 
der and  betray  without  shame  and 
remorse. 

Granted,  the  conditioning  to  which 
Calley  was  exposed  was  severe  and 
demonic,  still  I cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  this  man  had  no  alterative 
but  to  squeeze  the  trigger.  What  of  his 
residual  humanity?  It  belongs  not  alone 
to  the  religious,  but  to  people  of  ordi- 
nary decency  to  rise  up  and  say  “no” 

2 James  Higgins,  “Horror  Takes  The 
Stand,”  The  Nation,  p.  6,  January  4,  1971. 

3 Richard  Lingerman’s  review  of  White 
Terror,  by  Allen  W.  Trelease,  The  New  Yorf{ 
Times,  May  8,  1971. 
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in  the  face  of  such  an  immoral  com- 
mand. It  is  a “cop-out”  of  the  first  order 
to  assign  blame  to  a faceless,  impersonal 
abstraction  like  society  and  to  say  of 
Calley,  “We  find  no  fault  in  him.” 

(iii) 

The  other  assumption  that  I should 
like  to  deal  with  is  this:  Some  situations 
are  so  bad  that  moral  distinctions  with- 
in them  are  unavailing  and  well-nigh 
impossible.  Billy  Graham  was  the  her- 
ald of  this  unwisdom.  His  utterance  on 
My  Lai,  in  my  judgment,  was  his  dark- 
est day  in  print.  Because  he  is  taken  by 
many  to  speak  for  Protestants  in  this 
country  I should  like  publicly  to  dis- 
associate myself,  almost  entirely,  from 
his  position.  The  celebrated  evangelist 
said:  “We  are  learning  one  thing — that 
Sherman  was  right,  ‘War  is  hell.’  I have 
never  heard  of  a war  where  innocent 
people  were  not  killed.  We  have  all  had 
our  My  Lais  in  one  way  or  another, 
perhaps  not  with  guns,  but  we  have 
hurt  others  with  a thoughtless  word,  an 
arrogant  act  or  a selfish  deed.  When  the 
religious  leaders  were  about  to  stone  the 
adultress  who  had  been  convicted  and 
tried  Jesus  said,  ‘Let  him  that  is  with- 
out sin  cast  the  first  stone.’  If  that  were 
the  law  of  the  world  today,  never  a stone 
would  be  thrown,  for  the  Bible  says, 
‘We  have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.’  ”4 

Yes,  Billy,  we  have  all  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  But  we 
have  not  all  sinned  in  the  same  way  or 
to  the  same  degree!  And  the  differences 
involved  matter  much.  There  is  no  exe- 
gete  or  expositor  of  the  New  Testament 
that  I have  ever  read  who  dared  to  sug- 
gest that  Jesus’  response  to  the  woman 

4 The  New  Yor\  Times,  April  9,  1971. 


in  adultery  was  to  be  taken  as  an  eter- 
nal dictum  on  justice.  It  is  naive  to  a 
fault  to  infer  that  because  Jesus  forgave 
this  woman  and  dismissed  her  accusers 
no  judge  should  ever  don  his  robe  and 
preside  at  a bar  of  justice.  To  follow  the 
evangelist’s  logic  all  the  way  would  be 
to  close  down  every  courthouse  in  the 
country  by  nightfall. 

Fundamentalism  has  always  had  trou- 
ble taking  the  relatively  right  seriously. 
But  we  had  better  begin  to  take  the 
relatively  right  seriously — for  that’s  the 
only  kind  of  right  most  of  us  bump  into 
through  our  lifetime.  Of  course  war  is 
hell.  But  even  within  that  hell  there  are 
standards  worth  contending  for.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a Red  Cross  ambulance 
should  be  bombed.  Or  that  a United 
Nations  inspection  team  should  be  fired 
upon.  Or  that  prisoners  of  war  should 
be  summarily  killed.  Or  that  civilians 
should  be  lined  up,  tossed  into  a pit  and 
slain. 

Justice  deals  with  the  probably  right, 
the  relatively  right  in  a given  situation. 
If  we  as  Christians  are  to  be  helpful  in 
a less-than-perfect  world  we  must  learn 
to  be  fluent  in  two  languages — love  and 
justice.  It  does  not  belong  to  justice  to 
say  of  Lt.  Calley,  “We  find  no  fault  in 
him.” 

I have  chosen  to  preach  on  the  Calley 
case  not  to  criticize  but  to  clarify.  I am 
not  keen  on  finding  or  fixing  blame  in 
order  to  vindicate  a theological  perspec- 
tive, although  I agree  with  an  observer 
who  wrote  in  the  London  Times  a 
while  ago  that  “the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  is  the  only  empirically  verifiable  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  Faith.”5 

5 Wallace  E.  Fisher,  Can  Man  Hope  To  Be 
Human?,  p.  22,  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
1971. 
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I am  keen  about  the  subject  because  I 
believe  that  justice  partakes  of  the  di- 
vine order.  That  it  is  not  ours  to  manip- 
ulate. That  justice  is  a lot  more  than 
man-made  house  rules  or  organizational 
by-laws.  That  it  has  a durability,  an 
eternal  quality  about  it. 

I have  long  since  given  up  golf.  It  is 
sour  grapes  with  me,  I admit.  The  game 
was  getting  the  better  of  me  every  time 
out.  I confess  though  to  remembering 
rounds  of  golf  with  friends  who  were 
exceedingly  generous.  If  I shanked  a 
shot  or  dubbed  one  they  would  say, 
“Shoot  again.  We  won’t  count  that 
one.”  Desperate  that  I was,  I would.  The 
mutual  grace  would  exceed  all  bounds 
when  we  finally  arrived  on  the  green. 
One  man  would  be  lying  seventeen  feet 
from  the  cup.  His  friend  would  say, 
“I’ll  give  you  yours  if  you’ll  give  me 
mine.”  They  would  look  around  quick- 
ly to  see  if  heaven  were  watching  and 
say,  “It’s  a deal!” 

My  friends,  there  are  duffers  all 
around  this  country  who  take  mulligans 
on  every  hole  and  “gimmies”  on  every 
green  and  think  they  are  playing  golf. 
But  the  question  that  keeps  surfacing 
is  this:  “Who  speaks  for  par?”  Is  there 
not  in  a very  real  sense  a “third”  in- 
volved when  I play  golf  with  a friend? 
Is  it  altogether  mine  and  his  to  deter- 
mine how  many  strokes  we  will  count? 
Does  “mutual  consent”  in  sexual  per- 
versity make  the  action  right? 

Because  we  might  happen  to  feel  that 


yellow-skinned  people  are  inferior  to 
white,  and  that  the  imperial  role  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  is  beyond 
question — is  it  then  our  prerogative  to 
free  a man  with  innocent  Asiatic  blood 
on  his  hands?  Can  justice  be  domesti- 
cated? Only  sheer  sentiment  would 
keep  us  from  identifying  mass  murder 
for  what  it  is. 

Most  of  all  I am  keen  on  this  subject 
because  I see  no  way  out  for  Calley  or 
for  us  unless  we  recover  a sense  of  ac- 
countability. “If  we  say  we  have  no  sin 
we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us”  (I  John  1:8).  The  gates  of 
mercy  swing  on  the  hinges  of  contrition. 
“If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness” 
(I  John  i :g). 

PRAYER 

O God  of  men  and  nations,  whose  will 
for  us  is  peace, 

Have  mercy  upon  us  that  we  have 
bungled  things  so  badly  and  drenched 
the  earth  in  blood. 

Keep  us  from  succumbing  to  the  notion 
that  we  are  helpless  pawns  on  the 
board  of  life. 

Fill  us  with  a sense  of  worth 
and  accountability  and  a steady 
loyalty  to  truth  and  justice. 

For  Jesus’  sake — and  our  own. 


Amen. 


The  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Father 

A Sermon  for 
Christian  Family  Sunday 

by  N.  Bruce  McLeod 
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Jesus  talked  a lot  about  families,  often 
in  terms  hard  for  Mother’s  Day  cards 
to  cope  with;  and  today,  on  what  has 
become  Christian  Family  Sunday,  I 
want  to  look  with  you  at  one  of  his  best 
known  family  stories,  what  we  call  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Strange  that  we  call  it  that.  The  word 
“prodigal”  is  an  old  word.  It  meant  lav- 
ish, originally.  Then,  as  the  years  went 
by,  going  beyond  that,  it  began  to  carry 
a note  of  moral  judgment  or  disapprov- 
al, and  came  to  mean  too  lavish,  or  ex- 
travagant. Eventually,  it  became  sharper 
still,  and  meant  wasteful,  which  is  the 
way  we  use  it  when  we  refer  to  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

But  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  word 
“prodigal”  appears  nowhere  in  the  story 
at  all.  Perhaps  our  use  of  it  reflects  our 
over-reaction  to  one  of  the  three  charac- 
ters in  the  story,  the  younger  son,  who 
“wasted  his  property  in  loose  living.” 
Over-reaction,  because  Jesus  begins  his 
story  by  saying  “There  was  a man  who 
had  two  sons.”  As  much  space  and 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  older  as  to  the 
younger,  and  the  central  figure  is  really 
neither  of  them.  It  is  the  man  who  lost 
them  both — one  in  a far  country,  one  be- 
hind a barricade  of  self-righteousness — 
and  who  loved  one  of  them  to  life  again. 
Better  to  call  it  the  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 


gal Father,  the  father  who  loved  lavish- 
ly, some  would  say  extravagantly,  even 
wastefully. 

In  any  case,  it  is  the  work  of  a master- 
ful storyteller,  who  with  incredible 
economy  of  words  and  deep  psycholog- 
ical insight  produced  this  little  tale  not 
at  his  desk,  after  many  revisions,  but 
fresh  out  of  the  hot  midst  of  conflict, 
when  he  was  being  criticized  by  the 
good  religious  people  of  his  time  for  in- 
viting the  unwashed  and  the  unrespecta- 
ble to  sit  down  and  eat  with  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  with  this 
parable  is  just  to  read  it  and  leave  it 
at  that.  Certainly  any  commentator  had 
better  be  sure  not  to  get  in  its  way;  and 
anything  I say  this  morning  will  fail  its 
purpose  if  it  gets  between  you  and  these 
amazing  words.  Yet  perhaps  the  fact 
that  we  refer  to  them  as  the  “story  of 
the  prodigal  son”  is  an  indication  that 
some  obstacles  to  understanding  should 
be  cleared  away. 

I 

For  one  thing,  we  seem  to  ignore  the 
other  son,  which  Jesus  clearly  never  in- 
tended us  to  do.  Maybe  it’s  because  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  why  the  story 
ends  with  the  young  wastrel  enjoying 
the  father’s  feast  and  the  hardworking 
brother  angry  and  outside. 
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A few  years  ago  a movie  was  made 
out  of  this  story.  It  was  called  “The 
Prodigal.”  Although  the  Bible  version 
doesn’t  mention  any  women,  the  star  of 
the  movie  was  Lana  Turner.  I have  a 
clipping  of  a little  interview  with  her 
that  appeared  at  the  time.  The  reporter 
wrote,  “ ‘It’s  a spectacle  built  around 
juvenile  delinquency,’  she  said.  ‘The 
prodigal  brother  carouses  all  over  Da- 
mascus, goes  home  after  wasting  his 
money  and  his  father  throws  a big  party 
for  him.  The  good  brother  gets  noth- 
ing.’ I said  I had  spent  part  of  the  morn- 
ing reading  the  Biblical  version,  and 
observed  that  the  moral  of  the  story 
made  no  sense  to  me.  Lana  agreed.” 
They  went  on  to  talk  about  something 
else,  but  this  little  paragraph  was  head- 
ed in  black  type  with  the  question 
“Carousing  Pays  Off?” 

But  have  a closer  look  at  the  older 
son,  the  one  Lana  calls  the  good  brother. 
Notice  the  unmistakable  characteristics 
that  Jesus  was  careful  to  sketch  in  even 
in  so  short  a description.  His  automatic 
reaction  when  he  hears  music  and  danc- 
ing— and  this  is  the  way  Jesus  introduces 
him  to  us — isn’t  to  run  and  join  in  the 
rhythm  and  the  gladness  but  to  ask 
what  this  meant.  Joy  apparently  didn’t 
come  naturally  to  him.  It  was  something 
that  required  an  explanation.  When  he 
hears  his  brother’s  return  is  being  cele- 
brated, his  immediate  response  is  anger. 
When  his  father  comes  out  to  urge  him 
to  come  in,  he  responds  with  a com- 
plaining sentence  that  contains  the 
words  I,  me,  my — five  times!  He  has  no 
appreciation  of  the  gladness  the  father 
felt  at  the  return  of  the  younger  boy;  his 
reaction  is  about  himself  and  how  he 
felt  he’d  been  slighted.  His  disowns  any 
connection  with  the  younger  boy — “this 
son  of  yours”  he  calls  him,  “who  has  de- 


voured his  living  with  harlots.”  See  the 
conclusions  he  jumps  to.  How  did  he 
know  his  brother  had  been  spending  his 
time  with  harlots?  Nowhere  does  it  say 
that;  and  he  hadn’t  even  seen  his  brother 
yet.  Perhaps  this  is  what  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  taken  off. 

With  such  masterly  touches  Jesus  is 
showing  that,  for  all  his  apparent  good- 
ness, this  boy  was  an  unlovely  person, 
wrapped  up  tight  in  himself  and  what 
he  deserved  and  his  superiority  to  oth- 
ers. A hard  type  to  live  with,  indeed. 
Some  people  think  the  main  reason  the 
young  son  left  home  to  begin  with  was 
that  he  couldn’t  stand  the  thin  lipped 
goodness  of  his  older  brother  any  long- 
er, and  that  if  he  had  run  into  him  first 
on  the  way  back  instead  of  his  father, 
he  might  well  have  turned  in  his  tracks 
and  headed  for  the  far  country  again. 

Now  notice  what  Jesus  does  with  this. 
Remember  he  was  telling  the  story  to 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  people 
who  obeyed  all  the  rules,  who  were  sure 
they  deserved  their  father’s  favor  and 
who  criticized  him  for  welcoming  the 
undeserving  to  eat  with  him,  to  share  his 
feast.  He’s  unsparing  in  his  description 
of  what  they’re  like  in  this  portrait  of 
the  elder  brother — mean,  ingrown,  judg- 
mental good  people.  But  he  doesn’t  say 
to  them  (as  we  might),  that  they’re  be- 
yond hope.  He  doesn’t  condemn  them 
utterly.  He  tells  them  plainly  and  mem- 
orably that  God  loves  them  too  and 
wants  only  for  them  to  join  in  the  feast. 

When  the  boy  is  angry  and  refuses  to 
go  in,  Jesus  says,  “His  father  came  out 
and  entreated  him.”  Now  this  was  in 
pre-Dr.  Spock  days.  Fathers  didn’t  do 
much  entreating  of  sons  in  Jesus’  time. 
What  they  said  was  law.  But  this  father 
forgets  his  dignity  and  comes  out.  “My 
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own  boy,”  he  says  (the  word  Jesus  uses 
is  different  and  more  intimate  than  the 
usual  word  for  son),  “My  own  boy,  you 
are  always  with  me  and  all  that  is  mine 
is  yours.  It  was  right  to  make  merry  and 
be  glad  for  this  your  brother  was  dead 
and  is  alive,  he  was  lost  and  is  found.” 
And  the  story  ends  there.  Jesus  leaves 
it  hanging  purposely.  We  don’t  know 
whether  the  boy  stayed  angry  out  there 
or  whether  his  father’s  appeal  brought 
him  in.  He  left  it  hanging  for  his  listen- 
ers— for  them  to  write  the  answer  them- 
selves. They  were  also  critical  of  feasts 
being  spread  for  undeserving  people, 
and  what  Jesus  is  doing  is  not  condemn- 
ing them  outright,  but  appealing  to 
them,  assuring  them  that  even  the  nar- 
rowest of  them  is  surrounded  by  God’s 
love  who  only  wants  them  to  come  and 
join  the  feast. 

If  they  stay  outside  finally  it  is  not 
because  they  have  been  judged  un- 
worthy by  the  master  of  the  feast  but 
because  they  have  kept  their  backs 
turned  to  the  warmth  of  his  welcome. 
This  is  not  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son, 
but  of  the  prodigal  father  whose  love  is 
cast  wide  without  limits. 

II 

Now  come  to  the  first  part.  Even 
here,  it’s  not  the  story  of  how  the 
younger  son  wasted  his  property — 
though  he  did  that  and  ended  up  de- 
graded and  hungry  and  alone.  “No  one 
gave  him  anything,”  Jesus  said.  But  it’s 
not  the  story  of  how  he  thought  better 
of  it,  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
said  he  was  sorry  and  was  accepted  back 
in.  If  we  think  that’s  how  the  story  goes, 
no  wonder  it  looks  like  “carousing  pays 
off.”  No  wonder  we  think  the  father 
should  have  tested  the  boy’s  sincerity  a 
bit,  to  be  sure  that  after  the  feast  he 


wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  far  country  rub- 
bing his  hands  knowing  what  he  could 
now  get  away  with.  There’s  a version 
of  this  story  that  has  become  popular  in 
Buddhist  circles  in  which  the  father  hid 
his  identity  for  twenty  years  during 
which  he  tested  and  watched  the  boy  to 
prove  he  was  really  sorry  before  he  fi- 
nally let  him  in. 

But  it’s  not  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son.  It’s  the  story  of  the  prodigal  father 
whose  limitless  love  ran  down  the  road 
to  the  far  country  and  touched  a boy  to 
life  again. 

Notice  how  Jesus  tells  it.  “When  the 
boy  came  to  himself” — when  he  admit- 
ted to  himself  what  a mess  he’d  made 
of  things  (not  hard  when  you’re  hungry 
and  alone)  he  began  to  think  of  the 
food  at  home.  Not  real  repentance,  not 
regret  for  the  hurt  he’d  caused  his 
father,  just  hunger.  Then,  just  as  boys 
have  always  rehearsed  speeches  to  say 
to  their  fathers,  he  goes  over  in  his  mind 
what  he’ll  say  when  he  sees  his  father. 
He’ll  admit  his  sin,  he’ll  say  he’s  no 
more  worthy  to  be  a son  and  he’ll  ask  to 
be  taken  back  as  one  of  the  hired  serv- 
ants (the  lowest  of  three  ranks  of  serv- 
ants; the  other  two  were  permanent 
parts  of  the  family  circle;  the  hired 
servants  were  taken  on  and  dismissed  as 
needed  and  had  no  security  at  all). 

This  is  the  sort  of  procedure  we  un- 
derstand. “Say  you’re  sorry,”  we  say, 
“and  the  frozen  face  will  unbend,”  and 
this  is  precisely  what  Jesus  now  proceeds 
to  undercut.  The  prodigal  father  now 
takes  center  stage.  For  whatever  reasons 
he  had  let  his  son  take  what  belonged 
to  him  and  go  his  own  way  in  freedom 
without  interference.  (This  is  a freedom 
all  of  us  have  for  whatever  reason.  It’s 
part  of  being  human.  Some  people 
think  this  whole  world  is  some  kind  of 
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far  country  with  hunger  and  loneliness 
for  which  we  were  never  made,  holding 
men  captive  on  every  street.)  But  his 
love  was  never  once  withdrawn.  It  fol- 
lowed the  boy  wherever  he  went.  It 
yearned  down  the  road  after  him. 
“While  he  was  yet  at  a distance  his 
father  saw  him.”  For  he’d  been  watch- 
ing for  him,  day  after  day,  peering 
down  the  road,  plucking  at  the  sleeves 
of  passing  merchants  for  news  of  him, 
unable  to  sleep  at  night  for  worry,  and 
as  soon  as  the  familiar  figure  hove  into 
view  the  father  (in  what  to  Jesus’  ori- 
ental listeners  would  be  a shocking  dem- 
onstration of  undignified,  unfatherly, 
“prodigal,”  behavior)  “saw  him  and 
was  moved  with  compassion.”  Moved 
right  out  of  all  dignity.  He  “ran  and 
embraced  him  and  kissed  him.”  The 
boy  began  his  carefully  rehearsed 
speech.  But  he  didn’t  get  it  all  out,  Jesus 
is  careful  to  show,  before  the  father, 
who’s  not  even  listening  to  him  is  inter- 
rupting. “Bring  the  robe  of  honour,  the 
ring  of  sonship,  the  shoes  for  him  who 
is  not  a slave  . . . kill  the  calf,  make 
ready  the  feast  . . . my  son  who  was 
dead  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is 
found.” 

It’s  not  that  the  boy  says  he  is  sorry 
and  earns  the  father’s  love.  He  may  not 
have  been  really  sorry  at  all  in  the  far 
country,  just  hungry.  But  the  father 
loved  him  before  he  was  sorry.  He  never 
stopped  loving  him,  and  maybe  it  was 
only  in  the  warmth  of  that  love,  with 
the  feet  pounding  down  the  road  and 
the  enfolding  of  the  arms  that  the  boy 
was  able  to  realize  what  he  had  really 
done  to  his  father  as  well  as  to  himself 
and  knew  what  being  sorry  really  was. 
Someone  once  suggested  that  the  old 
man’s  hair  had  turned  white  during  his 
absence.  In  any  case,  it  was  the  sight  of 


his  father  and  the  cost  of  his  caring  that 
brought  the  boy  to  life  again.  “Oh,” 
Jesus  was  saying  to  the  Pharisees,  “why 
do  I spend  my  time  with  those  who  are 
unworthy  and  who  don’t  live  up  to  your 
rules?  Because  no  matter  what  they’ve 
done  or  where  they’ve  gone  God’s  love 
is  wrapped  round  them  like  a cloak,  and 
it’s  the  love  that  will  bring  them  to  life 
again.” 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Father. 
Notice  how  it  says  he  was  “moved  with 
compassion.”  This  is  a special  word  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Greek  word 
is  cnr\a'yxv'LC°PiaL  which  refers  to  the 
heart  and  the  inner  places  of  your  being 
where  Greeks  believed  the  emotions 
came  from.  To  be  “moved  with  com- 
passion” is  to  be  moved  in  the  deep 
places  of  your  life.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  word  is  never  used  of  anyone 
but  Jesus,  except  in  three  parables  he 
told.  One  about  a man  who  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  a servant  who 
could  not  pay  his  debt;  one  about  a 
Samaritan  who  was  moved  with  com- 
passion for  a man  hurt  by  the  side  of 
the  road;  and  the  father  in  this  story 
who  was  moved  with  compassion, 
moved  out  of  all  dignity  right  down  the 
road,  moved  out  of  the  feast  to  appeal 
to  the  other  boy  who  was  angry. 

But  the  word  really  belongs  to  Jesus. 
He  was  “moved  with  compassion,”  it 
says,  when  he  saw  the  crowds  harassed 
and  leaderless,  when  he  saw  them  hun- 
gry and  weary,  when  he  saw  a leper, 
two  blind  men,  a widow  in  a funeral 
procession  going  to  bury  her  only  son. 
Their  hurt  became  his  hurt;  he  cared; 
he  was  moved  with  compassion — moved 
right  out  of  all  unawareness  of  other 
people’s  pain,  moved  right  out  of  all  ex- 
cuses for  no  action  at  all,  moved  right 
out  of  all  self  concern,  moved  right  onto 
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a cross  with  his  hands  outspread  to 
others  to  the  end.  He  was  moved  with 
compassion,  with  prodigal  love  that 
came  alive  and  walked  the  far  country 
in  Jesus  himself  who  told  this  story  and 
lived  the  father’s  love. 

So  the  story  wasn’t  about  the  one  son 
or  the  other,  it  was  about  the  father  who 
loved  them  both  regardless,  and  that’s 
all  we’re  left  with.  We  don’t  know  if 
the  older  son  responded  and  came  in. 
We  don’t  know  if  the  younger  son 
would  sneak  out  the  next  night  know- 
ing now  that  carousing  pays  off.  We 
suspect  Jesus  didn’t  know  either,  that 
he  was  betting  however  that  the  boy 
would  come  alive  in  the  warmth  of  his 


father’s  love,  and  that  he  in  turn  would 
love — as  the  angry  boy  outside  might 
never  learn  to  do. 

He  knew  the  way  the  story  ended 
would  depend  on  those  who  heard  it, 
as  we  have  heard  it  today.  For  the  prod- 
igal love  still  walks  the  far  country — 
it  yearns  down  every  road  across  this 
broken  world  and  knows  the  name  of 
all  its  children.  It  waits  for  us  to  feel  its 
warmth,  and  come  alive  ourselves,  and 
love  with  all  we  have  as  far  as  we  can 
reach,  that  those  who  are  dead  may 
come  to  life  again,  that  those  who  are 
lost  might  be  found,  and  that  music  and 
dancing  might  break  forth  across  the 
earth. 


How  Much  Freedom 
Do  You  Want? 

by  George  E.  Sweazey 


Not  more  than  eleven  thousand 
Greeks  were  on  the  hills  above 
the  plain  of  Marathon.  Ranged  against 
them  down  below  were  a hundred  thou- 
sand Persians  and  their  vassal  troops. 
Half  of  the  Greek  generals  wanted  to 
cling  timidly  to  the  heights,  but  Milti- 
ades  persuaded  them  to  go  down  to 
meet  the  enemy.  He  counted  on  one  tre- 
mendous advantage  that  was  with  the 
Greeks.  They  were  free  men — the  Per- 
sians were  not.  The  temper  of  the  Per- 
sian army  could  be  seen  from  an  event 
on  their  long  march  toward  Greece.  In 
Lydia  a rich  noble  entertained  the  great 
king  and  his  courtiers  and  soldiers  at  a 
sumptuous  feast.  At  its  close  the  noble 
begged  Darius  that  one  of  his  five  sons, 
all  in  the  army,  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  him.  The  contemptuous  king  re- 
plied, “You  make  such  a request?  You 
who  are  my  slave  and  bound  to  give  me 
all  that  is  yours,  even  to  your  wife?”  He 
then  ordered  that  the  eldest  son’s  body 
be  cut  in  two  with  the  halves  to  be  put 
on  either  side  of  the  road  down  which 
the  army  marched  to  show  that  no  man, 
not  even  a noble,  had  rights  of  his  own. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  an  oriental  des- 
potism. It  had  its  efficiencies.  It  built  an 
imposing  fighting  force  that  had  swept 
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through  the  east,  but  when  the  little 
band  of  Greeks  met  the  great  waves  of 
Persian  swordsmen  on  the  plain  of 
Macedon  the  decisive  difference  was  in 
this — the  Persians  were  scourged  into 
battle  by  the  whips  of  their  officers,  the 
free  Greeks  raced  out  to  meet  them  at 
a run.  The  Greeks  wheeled  and  reversed 
and  forced  the  robot  army  to  face  un- 
expected situations.  Totally  lacking  in 
free  initiative  it  broke  up  and  was 
chased  from  the  field.  King  Darius 
swore  to  take  a terrible  revenge,  and  a 
few  years  later  his  son,  Xerxes,  came 
back  to  get  it.  Just  before  the  attack  the 
Greek  leaders  told  their  men,  “When 
we  join  battle  with  the  Persians,  before 
all  else,  remember  freedom.”  As  they 
advanced  upon  the  enemy  they  were 
shouting, 

“For  freedom,  sons  of  Greece, 

Freedom  for  country,  children, 
wives, 

Freedom  for  worship,  for  our 
father’s  graves!” 

The  Persian  army  was  so  vast  that  the 
Greeks  were  told  that,  when  the  arch- 
ers shot,  the  arrows  hid  the  sky.  “Good,” 
a Greek  remarked,  “then  we  can  fight 
in  the  shade.”  This  time  Persia  suffered 
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so  crushing  a defeat  that  it  never  re- 
covered. 

The  Greeks  prized  freedom  above  all 
else  and  from  their  liberated  spirits,  in 
that  rocky  small  peninsula,  there  blazed 
for  a few  centuries  a glory  of  the  mind 
and  heart — philosophy,  drama,  painting, 
sculpture — that  still  seems  incredible. 
We  Americans  claim  that  same  source 
of  human  greatness.  We  call  ours  the 
free  world  and  establish  Freedom 
Houses  and  operate  Radio  Free  Europe. 
We  exult,  “From  every  mountainside, 
let  freedom  ring,”  and  sing  of  “the  land 
of  the  free”  which  is  in  consequence 
“the  home  of  the  brave.”  We  send  our 
children  to  schools  of  the  liberal  arts, 
which  are  the  artes  liberi,  in  origin  the 
studies  of  free  men.  Their  education  is 
designed  to  set  them  free,  and  so  to 
make  them  vital  and  productive  in  in- 
tellect and  spirit. 

The  liberated  mind  is  one  of  the 
great  promises  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Jesus  said,  “If  you  continue  in  my  word 
. . . you  will  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free. ...  If  the  Son 
makes  you  free,  you  will  be  free  in- 
deed.” Paul  testifies  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, “Christ  set  us  free  to  be  free 
men.”  “Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  freedom.”  Peter  adds  the  neces- 
sary caution,  “Live  as  free  men,  yet 
without  using  your  freedom  as  a pretext 
for  evil.” 

A highly  revealing  treatment  of  free- 
dom in  the  Bible  is  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Here  was  a young  man 
who,  in  his  quest  for  freedom,  went 
from  false  freedom,  to  bondage,  to  real 
freedom. 

I 

The  first  requirement  for  freedom  is 
to  have  a self  to  be  free  with.  If  you 


were  a statue,  even  a breathing  statue, 
you  could  not  have  much  freedom. 
Now  imagine  the  Creator,  layer  by  lay- 
er, giving  you  a self.  He  passes  his 
hand  over  your  nerve  ends  and  you  be- 
gin to  have  sensations.  He  touches  your 
heart  and  emotion  wakens  in  you.  He 
touches  your  mind  and  you  begin  to 
think.  He  touches  your  eyes  and  you 
begin  to  see.  This  is,  in  the  Christian 
view,  the  purpose  of  an  education  and 
of  all  maturing.  Culture  is  intended  to 
turn  a lump  of  animated  clay  into  a 
perceptive,  thinking,  feeling  human  be- 
ing. It  gives  you  a self — a self  that  can 
act,  not  just  react. 

A free  acting  agent  must  also  have 
identified  itself.  Until  you  know  who 
you  are,  you  are  snarled  in  perplexities. 
One  day  you  became  conscious  of  your- 
self, standing  on  the  floor  of  the  earth 
with  the  ceiling  of  the  sky  above  your 
head,  wondering  who  you  are.  Until 
you  have  some  answer  to  that  question 
you  are  immobilized.  Why  are  you 
here?  What  should  you  be  doing? 
What  is  it  all  about?  The  Prodigal  Son 
was  lost,  aimless,  drifting  and  therefore 
getting  more  and  more  confined  until, 
as  the  parable  says,  “he  came  to  him- 
self.” When  he  peeled  down  through 
all  the  illusions  and  uncertainties 
and  discovered  himself,  his  liberation 
started.  Have  you  come  to  yourself  yet? 
Do  you  know  who  you  are?  Has  your 
education,  or  your  faith,  given  you  an 
identity?  When  Jesus  offered,  “You  will 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  will  make 
you  free,”  He  meant,  among  other 
things,  the  truth  about  yourself.  On  the 
temple  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
carved  the  first  injunction,  gnothi  seau- 
ton,  “know  thyself.”  That  is  where 
freedom  starts.  On  your  sleepless  nights, 
when  in  the  quiet  you  can  hear  eter- 
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nity  ticking  like  a clock,  do  you  know 
who  you  are?  When  you  can  indulge 
what  for  you  must  be  the  pleasant  oc- 
cupation of  looking  in  your  mirrors,  do 
you  know  who  it  is  that  is  staring  back 
at  you?  Look  deep  into  those  eyes  and 
think  of  the  answers  Jesus  gave.  He  lo- 
cates you.  He  connects  you  with  God 
and  with  nature  and  with  other  human 
beings.  He  gives  you  a family  connec- 
tion. He  tells  you  who  you  are.  He  tells 
you  the  truth  about  yourself,  and  this 
truth  will  make  you  free. 

II 

A free  self  requires  room  in  which  to 
operate.  The  purpose  of  an  education 
is  to  give  scope  for  your  freedom.  I 
think  that  to  have  culture  means  to  be 
able  to  sympathize  with  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, to  be  at  home  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
to  have  a wide  range  of  appreciations. 
Is  there  any  point  in  a bootblack’s  read- 
ing Shakespeare?  Of  course  there  is — 
because  he  is  a man  before  he  is  a boot- 
black.  All  that  you  learn  is  intended  to 
put  you  in  a larger  world,  to  push  back 
the  confining  walls  of  your  ignorance 
and  prejudice  and  selfishness.  Your  ed- 
ucation in  formal  schooling  or  in  the 
school  of  life  is  intended  to  put  you  in 
the  company  of  the  people  most  worth 
knowing.  It  should  enable  you,  as  the 
Bible  says,  to  “rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep,”  of  whatever  race  or  nation  or 
social  level.  Edgar  Frank  wrote: 

“How  can  you  live  in  Goshen? 

Said  a friend  from  afar. 

This  is  a wretched  little  place 
Where  people  talk  about 
tawdry  things 
And  plant  cabbages  in  the 
moonlight.  . . . 


But  I do  not  live  in  Goshen, 

I answered. 

I live  in  Greece 

Where  Plato  taught  and 
Phidias  carved. 

I live  in  Rome 

Where  Cicero  penned 
immortal  lines 

And  Michelangelo  dreamed 
things  of  beauty. 

Do  not  think  my  world  is  small 

Because  you  find  me  in  a little 
village. 

I have  my  books,  my  pictures, 
my  dreams, 

Enchantments  that  transcend 
Time  and  Space. 

I do  not  live  in  Goshen  at  all, 

I live  in  an  unbounded 
universe 

With  the  great  souls  of  all  the 
ages 

For  my  companions.” 

That  is  the  freedom  of  the  cultivated 
mind;  but  there  is  even  more  than  that. 
The  truly  liberated  spirit  could  find 
fascinations  right  in  Goshen.  A George 
Washington  Carver,  trapped  in  pig 
sties  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  would  use 
cast  off  pottery  to  equip  a laboratory 
and  develop  a process  for  making  shim- 
mering draperies  out  of  the  husks  the 
swine  did  eat.  Stones  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  and  the  final  will  of  God 
for  all  his  children  is  what  the  Bible 
describes  in  the  soaring  phrase,  “the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.” 

Ill 

The  first  requirement  for  freedom, 
then,  is  a self  to  be  free  with,  and  the 
second  is  a range  in  which  to  operate. 
The  third  is  paths  on  which  to  travel. 
A hard  word  in  the  Gospel,  and  one 
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which  at  first  we  are  tempted  to  resist, 
is  Jesus’  saying  about  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  But  it  is 
absolutely  true;  you  do  not  get  life  by 
wandering  all  over  the  map,  but  only 
down  particular,  definite  paths.  The 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  has  a re- 
vealing expression.  It  says  that  the 
young  man  squandered  all  in  “loose 
living.”  He  went  out  looking  for  free- 
dom; what  he  found  was  looseness. 
There  is  a world  of  difference.  An  un- 
hooked rope  that  is  flung  out  upon  the 
ground  is  loose;  a hooked  up  rope  that 
is  running  through  a pulley  is  free. 

When  you  fly  a kite  it  climbs  up  and 
up  and  up  as  you  play  out  the  string. 
Then  suppose  you  reason,  “If  the  kite 
flies  so  well  while  it  is  still  tethered  by 
the  string,  it  will  really  soar  if  I turn 
it  loose,”  so  you  cut  the  string.  With 
that  the  kite  gets  its  looseness,  but  it 
loses  its  freedom — for  the  only  freedom 
that  means  anything  to  a kite  is  the 
freedom  to  fly.  The  only  freedom  that 
means  anything  to  a human  being  is  the 
freedom  to  live  out  what  is  in  him,  to 
fulfill  himself,  to  be  most  completely  a 
human  being.  This  is  the  freedom  we 
all  are  seeking.  It  is  a freedom  we  have 
only  when  some  tether  holds  us  at  the 
soaring  angle. 

There  is  a peculiarly  distorted  expres- 
sion which  makes  this  plain.  It  is  the 
term,  “free  love.”  What  people  mean 
when  they  use  that  expression  is  really 
loose  love.  Loose  love  and  free  love  are 
exact  opposites.  When  the  marriage 
service  says,  “Forsaking  all  others,  keep 
thee  only  unto  her”  or  “unto  him,”  it  is 
describing  free  love — love  that  is  free  to 
be  itself,  to  find  its  full  expression.  It  is 
a freedom  that  is  lost  in  the  cramped 
bondage  of  compulsive  romancing. 
Poor  Bobby  Burns,  who  had  plenty  of 


chance  to  find  out,  put  the  matter  blunt- 
ly in  his  pathetically  revealing  advice  to 
a young  friend: 

“The  sacred  flame  of  well  placed 
love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 

But  never  tempt  the  illicit  rove, 
Though  nothing  shall 
divulge  it: 

I waive  the  quantum  of  the  sin, 
The  hazard  of  concealing; 

But  oh!  it  hardens  all  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling!” 

Not  long  since  I visited  a college 
where  I was  shown  the  new  fine  arts 
building.  It  was  mid-afternoon  and 
every  practice  room  was  in  full  use.  I 
recall  with  pain  the  monotonous  exer- 
cises of  the  fledgeling  musicians — the 
pianists  going  over  and  over  the  same 
confining  notes,  the  singers  vocalizing 
up  and  down  the  scale.  Were  they  sub- 
mitting to  cramping  conventions?  No, 
they  were  learning  to  be  free.  The  pian- 
ist is  not  free  when  he  ploughs  the 
keyboard  with  his  elbows,  but  when  he 
operates  within  the  limits  of  harmonies 
and  rhythms.  The  singer  does  not  find 
freedom  through  uninhibited  screech- 
ing, but  by  hitting  precisely  on  the  notes 
with  carefully  controlled  vocal  tech- 
niques. The  pent  up  music  in  his  heart 
can  be  released  only  through  disciplined 
expression. 

This  essential  connection  between 
freedom  and  discipline  surprises  all  who 
confuse  freedom  with  looseness.  It  sur- 
prised the  Prodigal  Son.  He  expected  to 
find  freedom  when  he  slipped  off  the 
loving  constraints  of  his  father’s  house. 
What  he  got  was  the  harsh  and  profit- 
less confinements  of  the  pig  sty. 

There  is  a great  word  from  Phillips 
Brooks.  It  is  this:  “ Liberty  is  the  fullest 
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opportunity  for  man  to  be  and  do  the 
very  best  that  is  possible  for  him!'  Lib- 
erty is  not  just  indulgence  in  aimless 
drifting.  “ Liberty  is  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  a man  to  be  and  do  the  very 
best  that  is  possible  for  him."  That  op- 
portunity leads  right  down  the  straight 
and  narrow  way. 

The  truth  which  people  who  wish  to 
be  emancipated  have  to  face  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unmastered 
life.  A so-called  “free  balloon”  is  not 
really  free — it  is  the  captive  of  every 
passing  breeze.  A ship  that  is  merely 
drifting  is  not  free;  a free  ship  has  to 
be  controlled  by  a propeller  and  a rud- 
der and  a compass  and  a chart.  The  old 
saying  is  true,  “A  ship  that  will  not 
heed  the  helm  must  heed  the  rocks.” 

A person  who  wants  to  escape  the  re- 
straints of  the  moral  law  becomes  the 
prisoner  of  the  law  of  least  resistance. 
Pure  arbitrariness  is  bondage  to  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  There  is  no 
bondage  on  earth  as  oppressive  as  the 
so-called  cult  of  freedom. 

A saying  of  Thomas  a Kempis  could 
seem  puzzling,  “A  man  that  hath  de- 
nied himself  is  exceedingly  free  and 
secure.”  How  is  that  again — when  he 
denies  himself,  he  is  free?  But  you  see, 
when  you  can  deny  yourself  you  are  no 
longer  the  captive  of  your  whimsies. 
You  have  declared  your  independence 
of  your  moods.  You  have  taken  your- 
self in  hand  and  are  now  free  to  be 
what  you  really  want  to  be.  Our  ances- 
tors would  have  said  that  you  have  been 
delivered  from  your  bondage  to  Satan. 
However  you  say  it,  it  is  by  discipline, 
self-control,  self-denial  that  freedom  is 
attained. 

IV 

The  fourth  requirement  for  freedom 
is  to  have  something  you  want  to  do 


with  it.  Imagine  a butterfly  trying  mad- 
ly to  crawl  back  into  the  cocoon — he 
does  not  really  want  to  fly.  Imagine  the 
prisoner  when  the  cell  door  is  flung 
open  sitting  there  dejected — there  is  no 
place  he  wants  to  go.  Imagine  graduates 
clutching  their  diplomas  and  rushing 
madly  to  the  registrar,  hoping  he  will 
please,  oh  please,  let  them  start  over  in 
the  freshman  class.  You  may  have  been 
given  all  you  need  for  freedom — you 
have  discovered  yourself,  a whole  wide 
world  to  operate  in  has  been  opened 
up  to  you.  You  have  been  shown  the 
straight  and  narrow  paths  on  which  to 
travel  far — but  if  there  is  no  place  you 
want  to  go  you  are  still  not  free. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  how 
Kierkegaard  described  freedom  as  the 
awful  burden  man  must  carry,  the 
source  of  his  anxiety.  Sartre  says  we  are 
“condemned”  to  freedom.  He  describes 
it  as  humanity’s  terrible  affliction.  A 
man  I know  who  spent  a term  at  Leav- 
enworth told  me  of  another  prisoner  he 
met  there,  who  had  been  a big  oil  opera- 
tor in  Oklahoma.  The  oil  man  said  the 
penitentiary  was  the  greatest  relief  he 
had  ever  known.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  he  could  relax.  He  did  not  have 
to  face  the  awful  crisis  of  having  to 
meet  the  payroll  every  week. 

The  prisoners  at  the  McNeil  Island 
Penitentiary  in  Puget  Sound  publish 
their  own  paper.  In  one  issue  a convict 
editor  had  this  message,  “We  owe  it  to 
those  unfortunates  on  the  outside  who 
are  fighting  life’s  battles  to  do  what  we 
can  to  cheer  them,  to  encourage  them, 
to  help  them  build  that  ray  of  hope 
which  urges  them  on.  We  who  are  here 
in  a safe  harbor,  well  fed,  comfortably 
clothed,  find  it  easy  to  forget  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate,  who  are  tired, 
weary  and  heartsick  of  the  turmoil.  It 
is  easy  to  forget  the  trials,  hardships  and 
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disappointments  of  others.  This  is  not 
because  we  become  callous;  it  is  because 
we  are  so  far  removed  from  such  sordid 
things  as  gas,  light  and  grocery  bills 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  such 
worrisome  matters  exist.” 

Who  wants  freedom?  Only  those 
who  have  found  some  use  for  it.  That 
is  why  there  is  a necessary  connection 
between  liberty  and  loyalty.  It  is  only 
when  there  are  things  that  are  of  over- 
powering importance  for  us  that  we  can 
be  free  at  all.  What  are  your  great  loy- 
alties— to  family,  to  friends,  to  country, 
to  your  life  partner — present  or  future? 
It  is  these  loyalties  that  give  us  uses  for 
our  freedom  and  so  set  us  free. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  youth  is  a 
time  of  impassioned  insistence  upon 
freedom;  and  yet  youth  is  a time  of  ar- 
dent seeking  for  a cause.  But  this  is  no 
paradox;  there  is  no  freedom  without 
great  uses  for  it;  a man  must  have  a 
master  if  he  is  to  be  free. 

Think  of  a mother  whose  life  is  dom- 
inated by  her  child.  Every  waking  mo- 
ment she  is  in  thralldom,  and  even  in 
the  night  she  is  expecting  to  be  called. 
Then  the  child  dies,  but  is  the  mother 
set  free?  She  can  now  live  her  own  life 
and  go  and  come  when  she  pleases. 
But,  strangely,  she  does  not  think  that 
she  has  gained  her  liberty,  she  thinks 
that  she  has  lost  it.  If  we  could  give  the 
child  back  to  her  she  would  be  free 
again. 

The  Prodigal  Son  discovered  that  his 
choice  was  between  slavery,  of  some 
sort,  and  sonship — and  so  do  we.  If  we 
will  not  give  ourselves  to  the  highest 
we  must  give  ourselves  to  what  is  of 
lesser  worth,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 


as  an  unmastered  life.  If  God  represents 
to  us  all  life’s  finest  purposes,  then  the 
highest  form  of  freedom  is  found  in 
serving  God.  He  is  the  one  “whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom.”  Dostoevsky 
said,  “A  man  who  bows  down  to  noth- 
ing can  never  bear  the  burden  of  him- 
self.” But  he  who  bows  down  before  the 
highest  he  has  known  will  find  his  bur- 
den borne. 

Augustine’s  great  formula  for  free- 
dom was,  “Love  God  and  do  as  you 
please.”  That  sounds  like  unlimited  per- 
missiveness and,  in  a sense,  it  is.  If  you 
love  God  you  can  cast  off  all  conven- 
tions, you  can  disregard  all  rules  and 
customs.  You  are  emancipated  from  all 
artificial  restraints,  not  so  that  you  can 
be  unrestrained,  but  so  that  you  can  be 
under  the  strict  rule  of  the  highest  law 
of  all,  the  law  of  love.  You  are  perfectly 
free  to  do  as  one  who  loves  God  pleases. 
See  Socrates  before  his  judges,  on  trial 
for  his  life,  and  hear  him  saying,  “Men 
of  Athens,  I honor  and  love  you,  but  I 
will  obey  God  rather  than  you.”  That  is 
the  freedom,  and  that  is  the  bondage, 
that  love  brings. 

Christians  find  their  perfect  freedom 
through  love  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 
“If  the  Son  of  man  makes  you  free,  you 
will  be  free  indeed.”  He  shows  you  who 
you  are,  and  gives  you  a self  to  be  free 
with.  He  opens  up  the  heights  and 
depths  and  all  the  widest  ranges  for 
your  freedom.  He  marks  for  you  the 
straight  and  narrow  paths  on  which  you 
travel  farthest.  He  calls  you  to  those  loy- 
alties, to  those  commanding  purposes 
of  love,  in  which  you  will  find  how 
glorious  it  is  to  be  truly  free. 


Prayer 

Since  we  are  not  the  first  men  and  women  God  has  called  into  his  service,  in 
our  prayer  today  we  will  meditate  on  the  form  that  call  has  taken  for  others. 

To  Abram  the  Lord  said:  “Leave  your  country,  your  family,  and  your  father’s 
house,  for  the  land  I will  show  you.”  (Gen.  12:1 — Jerusalem  Bible ) 

God  of  providence,  who  leads  your  servants  into  distant  places  and 
unknown  destinies,  guard  our  souls  that  they  may  remain  seekers  on  a 
pilgrimage  of  faith. 

To  Moses  the  Lord  said:  “Come  now;  I will  send  you  to  Pharaoh  and  you  shall 
bring  my  people  out  of  Egypt.”  (Ex.  3:10 — New  English  Bible') 

Living  God  of  the  ages,  whose  free  spirit  would  shatter  all  chains  which 
bind  men’s  bodies  or  shackle  their  minds,  guide  us  as  we  bear  testimony 
to  you  who  will  be  God  in  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

To  Isaiah,  who  in  his  vision  of  God  confessed,  “I  am  lost,  for  I am  a man  of 
unclean  lips.  . . .”  The  Lord  spoke:  “Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will  go  for  me?” 
(Isaiah  6:8 — New  English  Bible) 

Holy  God,  who  alone  can  purify  what  we  have  profaned,  give  us  a vision 
of  your  majesty,  that  challenged  by  the  needs  of  our  time  we  may  offer 
ourselves  in  grateful  dependence  on  your  renewing  power. 

To  Jeremiah  the  Lord’s  word  came:  “Stand  at  the  gate  of  the  Lord’s  House  and 
proclaim  these  words  . . . You  keep  saying,  ‘This  place  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord!’  This  catchword  of  yours  is  a 
lie,  put  no  trust  in  it.  Mend  your  ways  and  your  doings  . . . when  you  tell  them 
this,  they  will  not  listen  to  you.  . . .”  (Jer.  7:1-5;  27 — New  English  Bible) 


Lord,  whose  measure  of  our  faithfulness  is  that  the  true  word  be  spoken, 
strengthen  us  in  the  moments  of  our  rejection,  disappointment,  and 
dismay  that  we  may  continue  to  tell  it  like  it  is  to  those  who  want  to 
pretend  it  really  isn’t  that  bad  at  all. 

To  Peter  and  Andrew,  as  they  cast  their  net  into  the  lake,  Jesus  said,  “Come  with 
me,  and  I will  make  you  fishers  of  men.”  (Matt.  4:18-19 — New  English  Bible ) 

Strong  Son  of  God,  who  calls  men  to  be  disciples,  grant  us  to  know 
that  you  seek  first  neither  great  causes  nor  relevant  issues,  but  lives  com- 
mitted to  you. 

To  Ananias,  being  sent  to  restore  sight  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Lord  said:  “Go, 
for  I have  chosen  him  to  serve  me.  . . . And  I myself  will  show  him  all  that  he 
must  suffer  for  my  sake.”  (Acts  9:15-16 — Today’s  English  Version ) 

O Christ,  who  chooses  us  for  service  and  suffering,  keep  us  from  arro- 
gantly seeking  useless  martyrdoms  that  satisfy  the  ego  while  we  shun 
the  quiet  sufferings  of  thinking  deeply,  of  offering  love  that  is  not  recip- 
rocated, of  daring  to  tell  friends  when  they  are  wrong  and  of  listening 
to  opponents  when  they  are  right. 

Jesus  said:  “Go  . . . make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  And  know  that  I am  with 
you  always;  yes  to  the  end  of  time.”  (Matthew  28:19-20) 

Risen  Christ,  trusting  in  this  promise  alone  we  offer  ourselves  to  you 
now — with  all  our  vision  and  our  blindness,  with  all  our  talent  and  our 
weakness,  with  all  of  our  individual  uniqueness  and  our  idiosyncrasies. 
Here  we  are.  Use  us!  Amen. 

(Prayer  offered  during  the  159th  Commencement  Exercises  by  the  Reverend 
Conrad  H.  Massa,  Th.D.,  Minister  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  a Trustee  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.) 


Our  Mutual  Hope  and 
Our  Common  Task 

by  Bryant  M.  Kirkland 

“As  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby : If  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.”  I Peter  2 12,3 
" Honor  all  men.  Love  the  brother- 
hood. Fear  God.  Honor  the  king.” 
I Peter  2:17 

I would  like  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Ecumenical  Service  in 
the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 
I extend  my  heartiest  wishes  to  Cardi- 
nal Cooke  and  to  Monsignor  Rigney, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Cathedral. 
They  have  been  very  gracious  friends 
over  the  years,  and  we  have  been 
strengthened  by  these  ties  of  friendship 
and  common  devotion  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  to  hear  Monsignor  Rigney 
preach  the  sermon  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  last  Sunday  as  a commence- 
ment of  this  week  of  special  observance. 

I 

The  things  that  unite  us  are  more 
than  the  things  that  divide  us.  Whether 
we  measure  history  quantitatively  or 
whether  we  examine  the  articles  of  faith 
qualitatively,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
things  that  unite  us  are  more  than  the 
poignant  differences  which  divide  us. 

Our  situation  in  the  world  is  like  an 
experience  I had  riding  in  a second-class 
compartment  on  a railroad  express  to 


On  January  24,  igyi,  in  recognition  of  the 
Week  for  Christian  Unity,  an  Ecumenical 
Service  was  held  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
New  York  City,  at  which  Bryant  M.  Kirk- 
land, minister  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  gave  the  sermon.  Dr.  Kirkland, 
an  alumnus  of  Wheaton  College  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  has  served  pastor- 
ates in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Okla- 
homa, prior  to  coming  to  New  York  in  i960. 
A preacher  of  recognized  influence  and  com- 
petence, Dr.  Kirkland  is  also  a visiting  lec- 
turer in  Preaching  at  Princeton. 


Vienna.  We  all  sat  elbow  to  elbow  in 
the  formality  of  silence  until  we  were 
jolted  into  unity  by  the  ominous  sound 
of  an  alarm  clock  going  off  in  some- 
one’s suitcase  in  the  overhead  rack.  Star- 
tled eyes  looked  at  each  other  fearing 
it  was  a bomb,  and  then  there  was  the 
unity  of  laughter  and  release  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  clock  had  sounded  the 
alarm.  This  common  experience  caused 
us  all  to  bring  out  little  gifts  of  apples, 
chocolates  and  raisins,  and  community 
was  established. 

Figuratively,  the  alarm  clock  has 
sounded  today,  warning  us  of  the  criti- 
cal situation  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  which  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted.  Pope  John  XXIII  took  a step 
in  faith  to  meet  this  need  by  calling  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  All  our  lives 
have  been  spiritually  richer  for  that  ac- 
tion. We  were  drawn  closer  together. 
We  were  drawn  closer  to  our  Lord.  We 
were  able  to  examine  differences  and 
similarities,  and  we  were  able  to  effect 
great  degrees  of  understanding  and 
reconciliation. 

Most  of  us  realize  what  a warmth  of 
freedom  there  has  been  between  the 
clergy  of  the  various  churches  and  be- 
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tween  husbands  and  wives  of  mixed 
marriages,  because  the  whole  tone  of 
approach  has  been  changed  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  unity. 

However,  in  this  warm  climate  of 
prayerful  understanding  and  affection, 
we  still  recognize  our  differences.  There 
are  different  emphases  and  there  are 
different  accents.  We  no  longer  attempt 
to  erase  these  differences  or  hide  them 
under  the  rug.  Rather,  we  endeavor  to 
face  them  with  candor,  affection  and 
appreciation.  Pope  Paul  VI  summarized 
it  at  the  Vatican  this  past  week  in  his 
own  participation  in  this  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  when  he 
said  that  we  need  a new  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  will  lead  us  on 
to  a greater  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  one 
another. 

Our  mutual  participation  in  these 
Ecumenical  Services  does  not  mean  that 
we  seek  an  organic  or  mechanical  union 
of  churches,  but,  rather,  we  earnestly 
seek  and  pray  for  mutual  respect,  warm 
affection  and  devoted  service  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ  on  the  earth  today. 
The  warm  and  human  understanding 
of  Pope  John  XXIII  led  the  way  for  us 
to  pray  together,  work  together  and 
share  together,  rather  than  to  sit  around 
conference  tables  debating  dogma.  We 
have  made  great  strides  forward,  work- 
ing together  and  praying  together. 

Our  experiential  unity  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  really  a key  test  in  the  present  torn 
world.  If  the  world  can  see  that  Chris- 
tians love  and  respect  each  other  and 
can  work  together,  then  there  will  be 
a demonstration  model  for  other  divi- 
sions of  human  society  to  learn  how  to 
work  together.  The  spotlight  is  really 
on  the  little  island  of  Manhattan.  Here 
with  our  pluralism  of  religious  back- 
grounds, if  we  can  demonstrate  frater- 


nal affection  and  understanding,  it  will 
be  a model  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
we  can  iron  out  our  relationships  and 
demonstrate  to  others  that  there  can  be 
Christian  unity  with  respect  for  each 
other’s  differences,  then  there  is  a possi- 
bility that  the  current  of  contemporary 
history  may  be  changed  radically. 

II 

The  Biblical  basis  for  our  mutual 
hope  for  unity,  which  is  our  common 
task,  is  based  on  the  second  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  This  dy- 
namic apostle  of  our  Lord  and  common 
spiritual  hero  points  out  that  the  key  to 
our  program  of  unity  is  our  faith  and 
love  and  hope  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  an  experiential  world,  which  today 
is  still  quite  similar  to  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  he  sug- 
gests pragmatic  ways  to  express  this 
spiritual  hope  in  lively  conduct. 

The  place  to  start  is  to  put  away  the 
spirit  of  malice  and  antagonism.  Here 
is  the  least  common  denominator  for 
all  of  us  who  seek  greater  rapproche- 
ment and  unity  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
with  our  fellow  human  beings. 

The  second  practical  step  advocated 
by  the  Big  Fisherman  is  to  be  hungry 
for  the  spiritual  Word  of  God.  When  a 
man’s  inner  soul  is  nourished  by  faith, 
hope  and  love,  he  can  be  less  envious 
and  antagonistic  to  other  people.  His 
own  needs  having  been  met  in  his  deep 
heart,  he  can  have  an  overflow  to  share 
with  others  in  their  need. 

A third  practical  step  advocated  by 
St.  Peter  is  to  emphasize  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  building 
of  the  spiritual  church.  In  our  own  gen- 
eration we  are  often  tempted  to  look 
inside  of  ourselves  to  find  our  meaning 
and  our  value  in  human  existence.  The 
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teachings  of  our  Lord  constantly  stress 
the  exact  opposite,  namely,  that  a per- 
son finds  his  identity  and  significance 
outside  of  himself.  Our  pursuit  of  sig- 
nificant Christian  living  and  working 
Christian  unity  will  be  found  when  we 
look  beyond  ourselves  and  our  differ- 
ences to  the  key  central  focus  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  cornerstone  of  our  faith,  our 
action  and  our  future  hope. 

The  fourth  plank  in  the  Apostle 
Peter’s  platform  for  Christian  unity  and 
lively  service  is  to  revivify  the  Old  Tes- 
tament concept  that  the  believers  in 
Christ  are  the  people  of  God  with  a 
special  destiny  to  perform  in  this  world. 

There  is  something  more  than  the 
cozy  security  of  individual  salvation 
taught  in  the  Bible.  That  is  the  elemen- 
tary step,  but  the  fruition  of  it  is  to 
realize  that  the  believers  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  are  a significant  people 
called  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth 
to  be  a united  people  of  God  to  serve 
Him  on  this  earth  as  salty  tang,  leaven 
and  light  in  the  present  generation. 

Ill 

St.  Peter  went  on  to  say  that  if  these 
four  points  were  brought  into  operat- 
ing condition,  Christians  would  set  a 
good  example  to  the  pagans,  or  unbe- 
lievers. It  would  also  mean  submitting 
to  constituted  authority  to  demonstrate 
both  personal  independence  and  mutual 
discipline  in  life.  In  addition  it  would 
mean  learning  how  to  love  all  men  as 
brothers.  Most  significantly,  it  would 
mean  recognizing  Christ  as  the  Chief 
Shepherd  to  guide  and  renew  us  indi- 
vidually and  as  the  corporate  people  of 
God  in  our  human  relationships  and  in 
our  daily  occupations. 

This  outline  from  the  apostle  is  cer- 
tainly a vaster  and  a more  noble  con- 
cept of  spiritual  union  and  ecumenicity 


than  a mere  blueprint  for  formalized 
church  union  and  cooperation. 

I can  say  at  this  point,  in  appreciation 
of  my  friends  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  in  tribute  to  my  forebears 
in  the  Protestant  tradition,  that  my  own 
personal  and  spiritual  life  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  this  insight  which 
came  into  fulfillment  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  namely,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  unity  of  our  heritage  and 
our  central  focus  in  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ. 

IV 

There  are  some  concrete  things  we 
can  do  in  this  year  to  carry  out  person- 
ally the  admonition  of  the  Apostle 
Peter. 

We  can  read  each  other’s  books  and 
major  sources  as  well  as  the  common 
editions  of  our  Holy  Scriptures. 

One  of  the  books  in  my  library  I have 
found  helpful  is  Patterns  of  Promise , 
which  is  published  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  and  bears  the  imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Cooke.  It  gives  me  a larger 
perspective  of  our  mutual  faith.  In  it  I 
find  many  irenic  and  appreciative  state- 
ments of  our  common  task. 

The  same  tone  is  observed  in  reading 
the  new  Dutch  Catechism,  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Alfrink.  In  a 
volume  such  as  this,  one  perceives  that 
there  are  varying  viewpoints  even  with- 
in the  unity  of  various  sections  of  the 
Church.  For  example,  it  says,  “But  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  immense 
amount  of  goodness  and  holiness  which 
the  Reformation,  even  in  what  is  most 
peculiarly  its  own,  has  to  offer  all  Chris- 
tianity. The  Catholic  Church  cannot  do 
without  the  Reformation”  (p.  226). 

Furthermore,  the  writer  declared, 
“Martin  Luther  was  a man  of  profound 
religious  sentiments,  speaking  in  the 
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passionate  tones  of  a prophet,  who  set 
on  foot  in  Germany,  about  1517,  a 
movement  which  found  itself  unable  to 
remain  within  the  universal  Church. 

“Others  followed  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent views  and  viewpoints.  The  most 
outstanding  are  the  Swiss,  Zwingli,  and 
the  austere  and  level-headed  French- 
man, Calvin,  a man  deeply  penetrated 
by  the  notion  of  God’s  absolute  majes- 
ty” (p.  223). 

When  we  read  such  works,  we  see 
more  of  our  common  viewpoint  and 
our  inherent  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
spirituality. 

Each  week  I am  happy  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Catholic  Observer,  pub- 
lished in  the  Diocese  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  by  Father  Joseph  F. 
O’Neil  and  Monsignor  David  P.  Welch. 
Ever  since  they  participated  with  me  in 
a baptism,  I have  been  reading  their 
newspaper  and  finding  it  spiritually 
helpful,  fraternal  in  tone  and  devotional 
in  its  intention.  In  summary,  the  more 
we  read  each  other’s  books,  newspapers 
and  sources,  the  more  we  appreciate 
our  mutual  hope  and  our  common  task. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  personally  develop  the 
open  spirit  which  was  achieved  at  that 
time.  We  need  to  keep  ourselves  open 
to  one  another  and  not  become  rigid. 
We  need  always  to  be  personal  toward 
each  other  and  not  legalistic.  We  need 
always  to  stress  the  communal  side  of 
our  faith  and  not  become  isolated.  We 
must  remember  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord 
always  to  be  human  and  not  to  become 
mechanical  in  our  observances.  Even  as 
the  Master  demonstrated,  we  must  be 
realistic  rather  than  sentimental. 

The  third  great  resource  of  things  we 
can  do  together  is  to  study  our  common 
Bible.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  the 


Bible  is  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  It  has 
largely  been  through  devoted  scholar- 
ship by  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant students  that  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  the  present  high  under- 
standing among  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
With  the  sponsorship  of  the  Vatican 
and  under  the  direction  of  Father  Wal- 
ter Abbott,  there  has  been  great  cooper- 
ation in  Biblical  studies  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  common  Scriptures  through 
many  agencies,  including  the  renowned 
American  Bible  Society.  We  now  have 
Bibles  which  are  mutually  sponsored. 
We  can  pray  together,  and  across  the 
United  States  most  of  the  eminent  sem- 
inaries have  formed  working  clusters 
where  there  is  an  interchange  of  classes 
and  other  scholarly  activities  by  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  seminarians. 

The  very  observance  of  the  great  reli- 
gious holidays  of  the  year,  Easter  and 
Christmas,  demonstrate  that  we  have 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  and 
one  Bible. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  one  that 
we  have  in  common.  We  recognize 
each  other’s  baptisms  and  are  able  to 
participate  together  in  that  sacrament, 
in  prayer  and  in  the  administration  of 
water  as  a symbol  of  our  Lord’s  regen- 
eration of  the  believer. 

It  was  our  happy  privilege  to  have 
Monsignor  Rigney  offer  the  baptismal 
prayer  at  the  administration  of  that  sac- 
rament in  The  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  when  he  so  kindly 
preached  for  us  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week  of  Christian  unity. 

Conclusion 

We  need  to  hear  the  traditional  words 
our  Lord  asked  St.  Peter  when  he  was 
fleeing  from  his  martyrdom:  11  Quo 
vadis?"  (“Where  are  you  going?”).  In 
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a sense,  the  Lord  is  asking  all  of  us  this 
afternoon:  “ Quo  vadis  in  New  York?” 

Our  answer  is,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  “We  are  striving  to  live  the 
Christian  life  in  New  York  City  as  our 
common  witness  to  our  living  and  di- 
vine Savior.” 

We  pray  that  all  of  us,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  may  be  able  to  exemplify 
the  piety,  devotion  and  leadership  of 
St.  Patrick,  for  whom  this  beautiful 
cathedral  was  named  and  who  served 
faithfully  in  a great  period  of  early 
Christendom. 

Or  to  speak  from  the  Reformation 
tradition,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 


Christian  unity  and  service  by  recalling 
the  motto  of  John  Calvin  of  Geneva, 
“My  heart  I freely  give  Thee,  Lord.” 

As  we  come  closer  to  our  Lord,  we 
shall  discover  a deeper  Christian  hu- 
manity, a new  allegiance  to  our  Master, 
a new  courage  to  be  tellers  of  truth  to- 
gether. We  shall  have  a new  zeal  in  our 
hearts  to  live  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
“Where  He  leads  me,  I will  follow.” 

In  this  renewal,  let  us  break  bread 
together  on  our  knees  in  affection 
through  all  the  weeks  of  this  year  of 
Christian  unity. 

The  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us 
all. 


Four  Questions  on 
Youth  Work 

by  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 


Several  years  ago  the  Robert  L.  Mc- 
Neil, Jr.  Foundation  of  Philadelphia 
formulated  four  questions  relating  to 
church  youth  work  on  which  it  wished 
to  gather  data.  The  questions  were  as 
follows : 

i.  What  is  the  best  way  to  attract, 
appeal  to,  create  interest  in,  and 
activate  young  people  in  the  work 
of  the  church,  who  are  not  now 
attending  church? 

2.  How  do  we  hold  the  young  peo- 
ple from  io  to  20  years  of  age  in 
the  churches  and  also  keep  them 
interested  in  church  affairs? 

3.  What  is  the  basic  objective  of  most 
successful  youth  programs  oper- 
ated by  other  churches  of  young 
people’s  groups? 

4.  What  relations  have  been  devel- 
oped or  could  be  developed  be- 
tween church  groups  and  other 
organizations  to  further  promote 
youth  programs  and  maintain 
their  interest  in  church  activities? 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  a 
youth  project  was  undertaken  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  Craig. 
This  youth  project  explored  various 
ways  of  vitalizing  the  youth  work  of 
the  churches,  generated  considerable 
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participation,  and  gathered  valuable 
experience. 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
suggest  a context  for  answering  the 
questions,  some  necessary  assumptions, 
and  the  relation  of  the  results  of  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Project  to  further 
steps  that  may  provide  a basis  for  ex- 
perimentation and  research. 

A Context  for  the  Questions 

The  context  for  the  questions  is  an 
understanding  of  the  church.  No  one 
can  be  interested  in  inveigling  young 
people  into  joining  and  sticking  with 
the  church  as  just  another  organization. 
The  special  character  of  the  church  is 
what  provides  the  imperative.  The 
church  is  the  instrument  in  God’s  hands 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christ  in 
the  contemporary  world.  As  such,  it  is 
true  to  its  vocation  and  nature  only 
when,  guided  by  the  mind  of  Christ,  it 
seeks  to  know  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  day  with  the  creative  and  redemp- 
tive power  of  the  gospel. 

One  function  of  the  churches,  to  be 
sure,  is  to  repent  their  failure  to  be  sen- 
sitive and  effective  instruments  in  God’s 
hands.  Yet  repentance  can  mean  greater 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness,  insight 
into  new  ways  of  carrying  out  Christ’s 
mission  and  ministry  in  the  world,  and 
recognition  of  affinity  of  purpose  with 
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all  those,  whether  in  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  settings,  who  seek  to  know  and 
to  do  God’s  will.  Repentance,  in  other 
words,  may  lead  to  renewal,  to  new  re- 
lationships with  unexpected  persons  and 
groups,  and  to  new  forms  of  church  life. 

Activating  young  people  in  the 
church,  then,  is  a matter  of  their  engag- 
ing in  a creative  many-faceted,  chang- 
ing enterprise.  Anything  less  would  be 
the  cultivation  of  second-hand  religious 
experience,  something  that  has  always 
been  less  than  satisfactory  to  those  in- 
volved, and  devastating  to  the  vitality 
of  the  church  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  the  church  as  we 
know  it  is  doomed  unless  vast  numbers 
of  youth  come  into  it  with  sustained 
interest  and  responsibility.  There  is  no 
significant  future  membership,  leader- 
ship, program,  or  support  without  these 
youth. 

Some  Necessary  Assumptions 

Basic  to  answering  the  questions  is 
the  establishment  of  certain  assump- 
tions about  youth  and  the  work  of  the 
church  with  youth.  These  assumptions 
cluster  around  the  needs  of  youth,  the 
nature  of  participation,  and  the  inher- 
ent flexibility  of  the  church’s  mission 
and  ministry. 

i.  Granted  that  adolescence  is  a cul- 
turally conditioned  period  of  transition 
between  childhood  and  adulthood  and 
that  it  is  more  complicated  and  pro- 
longed the  more  complex  are  the  cul- 
ture’s demands  upon  the  individual  in 
growing  up,  there  still  tend  to  be  some 
rather  standard  needs  that  characterize 
the  period.  In  our  culture,  from  the 
adult  side,  it  has  been  understood  that 
a person  has  not  really  emerged  into 
adulthood  until  he  has  come  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  emotionally,  has  moved 


into  independence  from  the  family,  has 
begun  to  establish  himself  vocationally, 
has  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment to  his  sexual  nature  either  in  mar- 
riage or  in  single  life,  and  has  come  to 
some  philosophy  of  life  with  overtones 
of  religious  commitment.  The  fairly 
standard  pattern  is:  send  the  children 
through  high  school,  then  on  to  college; 
when  they  are  finished  with  college 
they  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for  mar- 
riage and/or  jobs,  at  which  point  finan- 
cial subsidies  are  cut  off  and  they  move 
out  of  the  house  completely. 

In  primitive  societies  the  movement 
from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  reported 
to  be  a fairly  uncomplicated  one.  The 
procedures  and  criteria  for  becoming  an 
adult  are  clearly  known.  The  child 
undertakes  the  process,  meets  the  cri- 
teria, and  is  accepted  into  adult  society. 
The  more  complex  a culture  becomes, 
the  more  varied  its  procedures  for  the 
transition,  and  the  more  unclear  its  cri- 
teria for  adult  membership,  the  longer 
and  more  difficult  becomes  the  period 
of  transition.  If  one  were  to  consider  the 
primitive  society’s  transition  to  be  “nat- 
ural,” then  the  longer  adolescence  in 
our  more  complex  culture  could  almost 
be  called  “artificial,”  because  of  its  be- 
ing thus  culturally  conditioned. 

In  recent  years  the  phenomenon  of 
the  “youth  sub-culture”  has  emerged  to 
confuse  the  picture.  When  youth  them- 
selves, rather  than  the  adult  world,  set 
their  own  standards  for  adjustment,  be- 
wilderment sets  in,  for  the  pull  of  the 
culture  toward  its  set  standards  for  ma- 
turity is  weakened.  From  the  adult 
standpoint  the  result  is  prolonged  and 
unaccountable  adolescence;  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  youth  themselves 
there  is  no  need  to  meet  adult  standards 
since  their  identity  figures  and  satisfac- 
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tions  are  within  their  own  peer  group. 

At  one  level  the  youth  sub-culture  is 
evident  in  new  kinds  of  teenage  jobs, 
with  more  teenage  earning  and  spend- 
ing power,  cars,  and  new  types  of  social 
life.  At  another  level,  special  problems 
emerge:  the  hippie  phenomenon,  the 
use  of  narcotics,  experiments  in  the  new 
morality,  and  the  like.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  any  one  describable  youth 
stereotype,  but  rather  with  youth  who 
are  troubled  and  alienated,  at  one  end 
of  the  spectrum,  to  youth  in  the  “opti- 
mistic tradition”  at  the  other.  (Eli  Ginz- 
berg,  James  K.  Anderson,  and  John  L. 
Herma,  The  Optimistic  Tradition  and 
American  Youth.  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  1962.  See  also  Ber- 
nice Milburn  Moore  and  Wayne  H. 
Holtzman,  Tomorrow’s  Parents.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Press,  Austin,  Texas, 
1965.) 

Add  to  this  the  increased  problems 
in  contemporary  schooling,  the  unrest 
in  higher  education,  the  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  present  system  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
occupations  as  we  move  into  the  tech- 
nological era.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  experiencing  adolescence 
in  our  culture:  the  eighteen-year-old 
serving  in  Vietnam,  the  college  student 
looking  forward  to  graduate  work,  the 
high  school  drop-out,  the  married  teen- 
ager, the  protester,  the  silent  mystic,  the 
young  person  experimenting  with 
drugs  and  sex.  In  face  of  this,  the  per- 
son developing  “program”  has  to  recog- 
nize that  that  program  must  be  multi- 
faceted. Youth  may  have  its  basic  and 
universal  problems  and  characteristics, 
but  they  seem  in  our  time  to  be  up- 
staged by  new  youth  phenomena  emerg- 
ing rapidly  and  rather  unpredictably. 
This  is  one  way  of  defining  the  “gen- 
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eration  gap,”  a phenomenon  that  is  to 
be  taken  very  seriously  to  the  extent 
that  youth  are  trying  to  create  new 
structures  to  substitute  permanently  for 
those  of  the  adult  generation. 

2.  The  implication  in  what  has  been 
said  about  the  church  is  that  the  means 
for  interesting  and  activating  youth  is 
participation  in  the  fullness  of  its  wor- 
ship, witness,  and  work.  But  most  con- 
temporary youth  are  at  a point  where 
such  participation  cannot  be  assumed, 
nor  does  it  come  naturally.  The  theo- 
logical assumption  that  the  baptized  in- 
fant is  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  by  both  family 
and  congregation,  in  due  time  to  con- 
firm the  vows  taken  for  him  in  baptism 
and  to  enter  into  full  participation  in 
the  church’s  life  and  work,  does  not 
hold  any  more  as  an  operative  paradigm. 

A study  reported  by  Philip  Sagi,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  shows 
that  for  Lutheran  youth  in  the  Midwest 
church  activity  decreases  in  the  “older 
youth-young  adult”  period,  to  pick  up 
again  in  the  period  of  young  parent- 
hood. He  suggests  that  the  decrease  in 
church  activity  may  be  due  to  “compet- 
ing activities,”  but  comments  that  it  is 
unrealistic  to  plan  programs  in  such  a 
way  that  assumes  this  decrease  can  be 
overcome.  He  sees  the  family  as  the 
more  important  socializing  force,  rather 
than  the  church,  in  the  religious  devel- 
opment of  children  and  youth.  Lurther, 
he  cautions  realism  in  decided-on  new 
programs  to  reach  unreached  persons, 
on  the  score  that  the  church  may  not 
have  approaches  to  offer  that  are  that 
new  and  also  on  the  score  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  church  has  been 
simply  unsuccessful  in  reaching  some 
types  of  youth  in  any  significant  way. 
His  implication  is  that  the  church  might 
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well  concentrate  on  doing  a good  job 
with  those  that  it  knows  how  to  reach 
and  serve. 

Even  when  more  or  less  “normal” 
development  takes  place,  care  and  nur- 
ture have  to  be  undertaken  in  carefully 
planned  and  considered  fashion;  the  in- 
vitation to  participation  on  the  basis  of 
full  communion  and  responsibility  must 
be  issued  in  clear,  detailed,  and  unam- 
biguous ways;  and  the  implications  of 
participation  as  member  and  as  leader 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Today  the 
individual  does  not  undertake  worship, 
study,  action,  and  the  life  of  fellowship, 
stewardship,  and  creativity  in  Christ  by 
unplanned,  natural  processes;  the  cul- 
ture has  become  such  that  it  does  not 
carry  these  emphases  for  us. 

For  the  person  outside  the  Christian 
tradition,  the  route  to  participation  is 
even  less  patterned.  Probably  it  starts  in 
simple  contacts  of  friendship  and  con- 
cern, leading  to  pastoral  care  and  to 
certain  forms  of  nurture  and  education; 
the  individual  may  then  undertake 
some  form  or  forms  of  the  work  of  the 
church,  participate  in  its  worship,  re- 
spond to  its  evangelism,  and  enter  its 
membership;  from  there  on  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  further  education  and  action  at 
increasingly  meaningful  points. 

The  participation  we  have  in  mind 
involves  an  element  of  commitment, 
which  is  again  relatively  uncongenial  to 
the  modern  temper.  Yet,  to  use  a famil- 
iar model,  the  person  has  to  explore  his 
field  of  relationships  in  detail  and  depth 
to  arrive  at  personal  discoveries  of 
meaning  and  value,  which  in  turn  be- 
come the  subjects  of  personal  appropri- 
ation (he  “makes  them  his  own,”  inter- 
nalizes them)  as  the  basis  for  responsi- 
ble and  considered  personal  and  social 
action. 


3.  The  inherent  flexibility  of  the 
church’s  mission  and  ministry  is  shown 
in  its  seeking  to  be  meaningful,  but  in 
a variety  of  ways.  To  the  person  seeking 
the  meaning  of  his  own  life  and  the 
life  of  the  world  around  him,  there  are 
approaches  that  the  church  can  take. 
There  are  some  who  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  God  has  revealed  him- 
self uniquely  in  Jesus  Christ;  to  them 
there  is  a variety  of  direct  methods  of 
inquiry  and  investigation.  Some  are 
seeking  their  own  self-identity,  trying 
to  find  out  who  they  are.  For  some,  the 
question  is  one  of  vocation,  “What  am 
I to  do?”  The  sense  of  being  a part  of 
some  meaningful  social  entity  engages 
some,  and  they  ask  what  it  means  to 
be  a member  of  a society,  a culture,  a 
family,  a group,  a church,  or  a genera- 
tion, and  what  is  implied  for  themselves 
and  others  in  such  membership. 

There  are  questions  of  existence,  to 
which  the  gospel  speaks,  and  to  which 
thus  the  church  may  meaningfully  ad- 
dress itself  when  the  question  is  a real 
one  for  the  inquirer  or  the  person  in 
need.  These  approaches,  though  varied, 
and  though  involving  many  different 
methods  and  styles  of  ministry,  are  all 
channels  for  opening  up  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  our  life  together  in 
Christ,  and  thus  channels  into  participa- 
tion in  the  life  and  work  of  the  church. 

The  First  Question 

What  is  the  best  way  to  attract,  ap- 
peal to,  create  interest  in,  and  activate 
young  people  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  who  are  not  now  attending 
church  ? 

The  Philadelphia  Youth  Project’s 
suggestion,  in  response  to  this  question 
is  as  follows:  “Create  in  each  church 
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and  congregation  a corps  of  adults  who 
can  work  with  young  people.  These 
adults  need  to  be  tolerant  of  youth  and 
their  growing  interests,  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  young  people  effectively, 
and  able  to  realize  that  there  are  not 
easy  answers  to  work  with  youth  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  It  requires  long,  pa- 
tient, and  diligent  service  with  the  in- 
terest of  young  people  at  heart.  These 
people  need  to  be  willing  to  live  with 
the  young  people,  and  to  try  to  under- 
stand them  and  their  needs.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  put  it  is,  these  adults  should 
not  think  about  ministering  to  but  min- 
istering with  young  people  in  the  life 
of  the  church.” 

The  spirit  of  this  suggestion  is  cor- 
rect, but  its  locus  needs  correction,  its 
concept  of  those  able  to  perform  this 
ministry  needs  to  be  sharpened,  and  the 
specifics  of  the  ministry  need  spelling 
out. 

These  youth  outside  the  church  must 
be  ministered  to  where  they  are,  in 
terms  of  their  particular  needs.  This 
means  ministry  on  the  athletic  field,  the 
street  corner,  the  snack  shop,  the  pool 
hall,  the  home.  Youth  ministry  has  the 
uniqueness  of  being  performed  in  the 
first  instance  out  there.  To  wait  for  the 
troubled,  the  alienated,  and  the  indif- 
ferent to  come  in  to  be  ministered  to  is 
permanently  to  avoid  encounter. 

This  ministry  in  the  world  requires 
new  styles,  new  motives,  a new  lan- 
guage (or  languages),  new  concerns, 
new  places,  new  garb,  new  forms  of  the 
Christian  message,  and  new  types  of 
ministers.  There  are  also  new  expecta- 
tions: many  of  these  youth,  when  ef- 
fectively ministered  to  and  when  com- 
mitted to  life  in  Christ  (in  terms  they 
understand),  will  not  become  mem- 
bers of  our  particular  churches.  Here 
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the  church  must  be  willing  to  invest  it- 
self, to  lose  itself,  in  order  that  Christ 
may  serve  these  persons  and  create  for 
himself  new  forms  of  discipleship  and 
church  life. 

The  nagging  question  is,  “Are  you 
trying  to  socialize  these  young  people 
into  existing  congregations?”  The  an- 
swer has  its  ambiguities:  we  are  trying 
to  minister  to  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  the  church,  and  to  make  the 
community  of  Christ  a reconciling  and 
supporting  reality  in  their  lives.  So  the 
“congregation”  for  them  may  not  be  the 
kind  of  group  that  would  be  identifia- 
ble as  a typical  Protestant  congregation, 
but  would  nevertheless  be  a reconciling 
and  supporting  community  of  persons 
in  Christ  in  which  they  could  find 
meaningful  membership.  On  the  other 
hand,  existing  and  identifiable  Protes- 
tant congregations  might  very  well  be 
able  to  accept  such  persons,  with  their 
particular  problems  and  contributions, 
into  their  fellowship  and  membership. 
The  process  would  hardly,  however,  be 
what  is  usually  meant  by  “socializa- 
tion.” The  goal  would  rather  be  to  in- 
volve them  in  participation  in  the  life 
of  Christ’s  people  in  the  world  in  what- 
ever way  and  in  whatever  grouping 
would  be  authentic  and  honest  for  them 
and  for  the  church. 

In  some  ways  it  is  a simple  matter  of 
the  church  putting  itself  at  the  disposal 
of  these  youth.  The  church  building  it- 
self may  be  put  to  special  uses  for  them: 
the  “open  house”  during  school  vaca- 
tions, the  coffee  house  (although  many 
never  touch  coffee),  the  tutoring  cen- 
ter. Special  locations  can  be  rented,  teen 
centers  developed,  and  camp  and  con- 
ference sites  put  to  new  uses.  What  is 
required  is  gathering  places  for  talk, 
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for  recreation,  for  “sounding  off,”  for 
counsel. 

The  best  conceived  plans  for  youth 
ministry  can  come  to  tragic  ends  be- 
cause of  misunderstandings  and  fears 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  For 
instance,  a successful  gathering  place 
for  young  people  in  one  community 
used  the  church’s  empty  manse.  The 
session  of  the  church,  fearful  as  to  what 
might  be  going  on  in  their  building, 
closed  it  down.  The  young  people  had 
no  alternative  but  to  leave.  The 
churches  of  the  neighborhood  then 
opened  and  staffed  a coffee  house  in  an 
empty  store.  The  young  people  passed 
it  by.  Any  wonder? 

Sometime  in  the  process,  the  ques- 
tions may  come  (as  the  Quakers  have 
discovered  in  their  relief  work) : “Who 
are  you?  Why  are  you  doing  this?” 

To  perform  this  ministry,  and  to  be 
able  to  answer  these  questions,  calls  for 
a new  kind  of  minister,  one  especially 
prepared  and  equipped  to  start  from 
scratch,  to  work  independently  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  (or  rather  to  use 
them  for  unique  functions  when 
needed),  and  to  “preach”  non-verbally 
for  the  most  part.  Yet  they  should  be 
ordained  men,  with  the  authority  to 
perform  the  sacraments  and  to  form 
new  congregations.  It  is  important  that 
such  ministers  to  youth  not  be  expected 
to  carry  responsibility  for  pastoral  lead- 
ership in  regular  congregations,  but 
that  local  churches  or  regional  judica- 
tories support  their  work  in  such  a way 
that  they  may  be  free  to  concentrate  on 
this  one  task  of  community  youth  min- 
istry alone. 

This  ministry  may  in  many  cases 
never  enter  the  church  building,  yet 
again  it  may.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  still  a 
valid  ministry  of  the  servant  church.  If 


it  does,  it  can  merge  with  the  more 
conventional  forms  of  ministry  to  the 
revitalizing  of  both.  Such  ministry  can 
be  conceived  only  along  ecumenical 
lines.  Yet  the  denominations  need  to 
feel  just  as  much  of  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  ecumenical  community 
youth  ministry  as  if  it  were  their  own 
exclusively.  Otherwise  it  will  be  or- 
phaned and  cannot  achieve  its  goals. 

The  Second  Question 

How  do  we  help  the  young  people 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  in 
the  churches  and  also  keep  them  in- 
terested in  church  affairs? 

The  Philadelphia  Youth  Project’s  an- 
swer here  is  as  follows:  “By  giving 
youth  responsibility  commensurate  with 
their  own  growth  and  understanding. 
Youth  should  have  freedom  to  be  them- 
selves, to  tackle  problems  as  they  them- 
selves see  them.  The  young  people 
should  have  freedom  to  think  through 
their  problems  and  to  make  mistakes. 
Young  people  have  plenty  of  problems 
of  their  own.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
led  to  feel  that  they  are  problems. 
Adults  do  not  need  to  inform  them  of 
the  kind  of  problems  that  adults  think 
they  have.  Youth  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  life  of  the  church  to  be 
accepted  as  responsible  and  meaningful 
persons.” 

The  answer  itself  raises  questions  re- 
garding types  of  responsibility  that  are 
appropriate,  structures  for  carrying  the 
weight  of  both  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  modes  of  adult-youth  rela- 
tionships in  the  churches. 

“In  The  Churches” 

The  phrase  “in  the  churches”  needs 
interpretation.  The  first  question  dealt 
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with  young  people  clearly  not  related 
to  the  church.  The  understanding  of 
the  church  as  a community  of  persons 
in  Christ,  taking  various  forms  and 
flexibly  responsive  to  human  conditions 
and  needs,  allowed  for  a ministry  out- 
side established  congregations  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  up  the  possibility 
of  congregational  participation  on  the 
part  of  these  young  people  when  appro- 
priate. In  a sense,  then,  they  would  have 
“congregational”  experience,  whether 
in  congregations  of  new  types  or  estab- 
lished congregations  open  and  flexible 
enough  to  receive  them. 

Now  we  turn  to  youth  who  are  al- 
ready involved  in  church  affairs  as  cus- 
tomarily understood.  Here  there  are  a 
number  of  assumptions  that  we  need 
to  make.  One  assumption  is  that  the 
phenomenon  of  decreased  activity  and 
later  return  may  be  operative,  and 
should  be  realistically  accepted  when 
operative.  A second  assumption  is  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  “keeping” 
young  people  for  the  sake  of  perpetuat- 
ing an  organization,  but  that  we  are 
concerned  with  vital,  creative,  innova- 
tive qualities  of  participation  by  youth 
as  members  and  leaders.  A third  as- 
sumption is  that  positive  involvement 
in  church  affairs  requires  that  the 
church  involved  must  be  meaningfully 
responsive  to  the  leading  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  its  time  and  situation,  thus  being 
worthy  of  claiming  the  participation  of 
youth  in  his  name. 

The  Age  Span,  10-20 

Ages  ten  to  twenty  is  quite  a span.  It 
takes  a person  from  fifth  grade  through 
the  sophomore  year  in  college.  Clearly, 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  meaning- 
ful, graded  participation,  so  that  these 
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youth  will  get  into  the  full  life  and 
work  of  the  church. 

The  ten-year-old  lives  in  an  exciting, 
rapidly  expanding  world  that  in  many 
ways  does  not  go  together  but  that 
taxes  all  his  energies  and  attention. 
When  he  becomes  a Junior  High,  his 
life  in  the  church  begins  to  focus  on 
personal  decisions,  the  setting  of  endur- 
ing patterns  of  participation,  and  prepa- 
ration for  communicant  membership. 
The  Senior  High  is  ready  to  deepen  his 
faith,  and  to  venture  out,  sometimes  on 
his  own,  in  Christian  action.  The  col- 
lege student  has  new  questions  of  the 
meaning  of  life  and  vocation  posed  in 
demanding  ways.  The  person  who  does 
not  go  to  college  is  already  admitted  to 
the  world  of  adulthood  and  the  world 
of  work. 

Junior  Highs 

Participation  requires  training.  For 
the  Junior  High,  I propose  this  training 
be  intensive,  and  localized  in  the  par- 
ticular congregation.  A prior  question 
must  be  answered:  “What  equipment 
does  the  Junior  High  need  at  this 
point?”  When  this  question  is  an- 
swered, then  curriculums  can  be  de- 
vised, programs  set  up,  and  schedules 
developed.  Until  this  question  is  an- 
swered, it  is  relatively  meaningless  to 
persist  with  a smattering  of  weekly 
classes  and  “fellowship  groups.” 

Granted  that  this  is  a “vocational” 
approach  to  Christian  education.  It  pre- 
supposes that  God  has  called  his  people 
to  mission  in  Christ’s  name,  that  the 
Junior  High  youth  shares  in  this  call, 
and  that  his  education  is  to  be  geared 
to  enabling  him  to  answer  that  call  in 
a useful  life  and  in  self-fulfillment.  The 
purposes  of  Junior  High  education  in 
the  church  are,  then,  the  cultivation  of 
intelligent  belief,  development  of  the 
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skills  of  the  Christian  life,  the  fostering 
of  personal  awareness  of  the  reality  of 
the  spirit,  and  training  in  effective  ways 
of  assuming  the  personal  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  discipleship. 

Perhaps  what  the  Junior  High  re- 
quires can  best  be  done  in  two  inten- 
sive weeks  of  work  each  year.  Perhaps 
a month  in  the  summer  would  be  best. 
The  task  might  be  divided  between  the 
home,  the  church  school,  and  the  pas- 
tor with  an  extended  (two-  or  three- 
year)  communicants  class. 

When  the  individual  approaches  the 
point  of  confirmadon,  having  been  sys- 
tematically prepared,  let  there  be  a 
period  of  testing,  consisting  of  two 
parts:  i)  an  inquiry  by  the  church  into 
the  knowledge,  character,  aspirations, 
and  beliefs  of  the  prospective  member, 
and  2)  a period  of  at  least  one  year  of 
probationary  membership  and  appren- 
ticeship, in  which  the  young  person,  in- 
dividually or  as  part  of  a group,  lives 
and  works  with  certain  of  the  adults 
of  the  church  as  key  projects  in  church 
life,  service,  and  action  are  planned  and 
carried  through. 

Senior  Highs 

For  the  Senior  High,  I propose  that 
there  be  three  loci:  1)  the  local  church 
as  a base  for  education  and  action,  2) 
an  academy,  an  ecumenical  training  in- 
stitution, to  which  he  would  go  for  cer- 
tain periods  and  for  certain  types  of 
training,  and  3)  participation  in  task 
forces  in  the  church  and  community. 

In  the  local  church  as  a base  for  edu- 
cation and  action  there  are  to  be  found 
a variety  of  formal  and  informal  oppor- 
tunities for  review,  for  more  advanced 
study,  for  fellowship,  and  for  action  and 
training  in  action.  The  plans  and  cur- 


riculum should,  for  the  local  church,  be 
comprehensive  but  rudimentary. 

I would  put  my  major  stress  on  the 
academy.  This  is  a residential  center 
located  away  from  the  local  church, 
ecumenical  in  character,  and  staffed  by 
professionals  who  are  experts  in  their 
fields.  To  this  center  would  go  Senior 
Highs  (and  those  older  as  well,  but  not 
Junior  Highs)  for  course  work,  action 
training,  and  retreat  (in  the  strict 
sense)  experiences.  Some  activities 
might  be  carried  on  on  a commuter 
basis,  but  the  heart  of  the  work  would 
be  one  or  two  week  stints  in  residence, 
weekend  events,  or  even  periods  of  resi- 
dence up  to  a year. 

The  aim  of  the  academy  is  to  be  ex- 
cellence in  Christian  learning  and  train- 
ing— the  opportunity  for  educational 
excellence  not  now  available  at  the  local 
church  level.  The  avowed  and  un- 
abashed objective  is  an  informed  and 
skilled  lay  leadership  for  the  church — 
innovative,  creative,  knowledgeable, 
dedicated  and  loyal.  The  academy  man 
is  one  who  “knows  his  way”  in  Bible, 
doctrine,  contemporary  events,  history, 
ethics,  social  action,  and  worship,  and 
has  become  skilled  in  working  with 
people  in  and  outside  the  church  on 
those  ideas,  approaches,  attitudes,  and 
tasks  that  spell  faithfulness  for  Christ’s 
people  in  today’s  world. 

Money  and  staff  for  these  academies 
should  be  generously  supplied,  and 
there  should  be  a “regular”  study  and 
action  program  with  clear  require- 
ments, standards,  and  examinations. 
Not  every  Senior  High  would  be  able 
to  participate  nor  be  interested  in  doing 
so,  but  this  experience  should  be  avail- 
able for  those  who  are  really  serious 
about  training  that  cannot  possibly  be 
given  in  the  local  congregation.  Regu- 
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lar  recruitment  and  designation  of  those 
to  participate  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  local  church,  and  there  must  be  rec- 
ognition of  work  and  achievement,  as 
well  as  use  of  the  training  received. 

Since  we  are  thinking  here  about 
youth  already  involved  in  church  af- 
fairs, the  major  source  of  recruitment 
for  the  academy  would  clearly  be  the 
local  churches  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. Let  the  leadership  of  those 
churches  spot  the  youth  who  can  bene- 
fit from  this  kind  of  training,  and  see 
that  they  are  supported  in  their  acad- 
emy work,  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  churches  in  and  through  which 
they  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  on 
the  basis  of  their  training.  At  the  same 
time,  let  the  minister  working  outside 
established  church  structures  also  nom- 
inate promising  persons  for  this  kind 
of  experience  in  educational  excellence, 
not  limiting  the  participants  to  those 
from  established  churches. 

In  no  case  should  the  academy  be 
available  to  the  Junior  High.  Our  work 
in  the  past  has  been  ruined  over  and 
over  by  taking  a good  and  going  thing 
and  using  it  up  on  those  too  young  to 
benefit  most  from  it. 

Participation  in  task  forces  in  the 
church  and  community  is  guided  par- 
ticipation in  the  full  mission  and  min- 
istry of  the  church.  Here  adults  and 
Seniors  Highs  work  side  by  side  in 
work  camps,  go  together  on  field  ex- 
plorations and  investigations,  and  un- 
dertake local  projects  of  service  and 
action.  The  task  force  experience  might 
be  a key  spot  for  individual  members 
of  the  community  of  faith  to  put  their 
faith  and  their  views  on  the  line  with 
each  other  in  honest  dialogue. 

Attention  must  be  focused  anew  on 
the  problem  of  organization  for  church 
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youth.  I am  convinced  that  there  must 
be  some  common  form  of  organization 
that  will  give  youth  a sense  of  identifi- 
cation and  a place  in  a group.  To  blur 
the  fact  of  youth  as  a distinct  period  in 
life,  and  to  limit  organization  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  church  at  large  may 
mitigate  against  a clear  knowledge  of 
where  he  has  been,  where  he  is,  and 
where  he  is  going.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
look  again  at  local  church  structures 
for  youth,  structures  beyond  the  local 
church,  and  structures  of  an  ecumenical 
character. 

The  Third  Question 

What  is  the  basic  objective  of  most 
successful  youth  programs  operated 
by  other  churches  or  young  people’s 
groups  ? 

The  Philadelphia  Youth  Project  an- 
swers: “The  object  is  not  to  ‘hold’ 
youth.  The  object  is  to  help  youth  to  be 
themselves  in  their  own  world.  It  is 
to  help  them  to  discover  the  answers 
to  the  problems  which  they  are  fully 
aware  that  they  have.  It  is  to  help 
them  in  trying  to  solve  their  problems 
themselves.  First,  we  must  know  that 
the  problems  of  young  people  are  not 
the  problems  of  the  adults,  nor  the 
problems  that  we  adults  think  are  the 
problems  (or  should  be  problems)  of 
young  people.  Second,  we  must  help 
young  people  discover  and  analyze  their 
own  problems.  Third,  we  must  know 
that  young  people  are  discovering  the 
problems  in  the  world.  These  are  the 
very  problems  which  are  troubling 
adults.  Young  people  must  find  these 
as  their  own  problems.  The  objective  of 
effective  programs  with  young  people 
is  to  let  young  people  be  themselves, 
provide  the  kind  of  counsel  and  advice 
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that  will  help  them  in  their  own  grow- 
ing experience  and  to  accept  their 
responsibility.” 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Project’s 
study  of  what  youth-serving  organiza- 
tions were  studied  as  a basis  for  this 
statement.  The  statement  itself  reflects 
a free-wheeling  approach  that  some 
youth  organizations  have  taken.  But 
there  are  other  approaches  that  also 
need  to  be  looked  at. 

In  order  to  get  the  picture  of  youth 
and  youth-serving  organizations,  a 
rather  broad  look  is  necessary.  Such 
organizations  are  sometimes  church- 
related  (The  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ship, the  Walther  League,  etc.)  some- 
times maintain  a service  relationship  to 
the  church  (Scouting,  the  “Y,”  Young 
Life,  etc.),  are  sometimes  privately 
sponsored  (Junior  Achievement,  etc.), 
and  are  sometimes  government  spon- 
sored (4-H,  FFA,  etc.). 

The  purposes  are  extremely  varied, 
and  run  from  training  for  character  and 
citizenship,  through  vocational  explora- 
tion, recreation  and  hobby  groups, 
groups  for  personal  cultivation  (includ- 
ing health),  study  groups,  self-discovery 
groups,  evangelistic  groups,  social  ac- 
tion groups,  to  groups  with  fraternal 
links  or  with  political  and  ideological 
aims.  Some  provide  nothing  but  oppor- 
tunity for  socializing;  some  do  a sophis- 
ticated job  of  crossing  lines  of  race, 
religion,  social  class,  and  nationality. 

The  needs  of  the  contemporary  youth 
are  extremely  varied.  So  must  be  the 
institutions  and  organizations  that  seek 
to  meet  these  needs.  Generally,  it  is  con- 
ceded, it  is  the  needs  of  inner  city  youth 
that  are  least  attended  to  at  the  present 
time,  even  though  most  youth  and 
youth-serving  organizations  seem  to  be 
doing  a good  job  of  defining  their  pur- 


poses, programming  for  them,  and  re- 
cruiting and  training  fairly  effective 
leaders. 

The  Fourth  Question 

What  relations  have  been  developed 
or  could  be  developed  between 
church  groups  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  further  promote  youth  pro- 
grams and  maintain  their  interest  in 
church  activities? 

The  Philadelphia  Youth  Project  sug- 
gests: “First  it  is  quite  helpful  and  im- 
portant that  church  groups  provide 
relationships  within  their  own  denomi- 
nations. These  are  the  young  people 
who  are  closest  to  them  in  their  think- 
ing and  oftentimes  it  is  within  the  de- 
nomination that  young  people  can 
most  readily  find  the  resources  for  their 
own  growth  and  development.  Second, 
this  does  not  mean  to  undervalue  the 
worth  and  desirability  of  developing 
inter-church  relationships  within  the 
community.  Young  people  are  perhaps 
more  aware  than  adults  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  one.  They  work  and  live 
with  other  young  people  in  their  school 
life  and  in  their  community  life.  There 
should  be  opportunity  provided  for 
them  to  live  and  work  together  in  the 
Christian  faith  across  denominational 
lines.  Third,  there  should  be  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  secular  com- 
munity groups  are  partners  with  the 
church  in  youth  programs.  Young  peo- 
ple should  not  feel  that  the  churches 
are  in  competition  with  school,  or 
Scouts,  or  the  ‘Y’  or  such  other  organ- 
izations in  which  they  find  meaningful 
relationships.  This  probably  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  area  of  athletics  which 
mean  so  much  to  most  young  people. 
The  church  should  recognize  that  the 
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vocation  for  youth  is  school.  This  takes 
up  most  of  their  time  and  interest.  The 
church  should  serve  them  in  the  life  in 
which  they  must  live,  and  help  them  to 
be  meaningful  Christians  within  the 
context  of  their  own  life  and  growth.” 

The  strong  emphasis  on  inter-congre- 
gational denominational  youth  work  is 
well  supported  by  the  experience  of  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Project,  which 
sought  many  varied  ways  of  putting  its 
youth  counselor  at  the  disposal  of  the 
youth  of  the  churches,  and  of  bringing 
those  youth  together  in  interesting, 
functional,  and  exciting  ways.  But  more 
can  be  done  to  specify  the  cooperative 
role  of  other  church  and  secular  youth- 
serving groups. 

It  is  well  known  that  settled  arrange- 
ments exist  between  the  church  and 
several  youth-serving  agencies  (Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  the 
YMCA,  and  the  YWCA).  Here  pro- 
gram emphases  are  coordinated  at  the 
national  level,  and  channels  are  devised 
for  local  cooperation  and  coordination. 

Yet  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  provide  youth  with  a wide 
spectrum  of  services  and  opportunities 
for  meaningful  participation.  Coordina- 
tion in  program  can  be  fostered  both 
in  community  councils  and  in  ecumen- 
ical circles;  coordination  in  planning 
can  be  stepped  up  at  the  national  and 
local  levels. 

Still,  a plurality  of  purpose  and  pro- 
gram is  essential  and  should  be  the 
major  consideration  in  coordinated 
planning. 


In  secular-oriented  groups,  what 
church  emphasis  is  appropriate  and 
possible?  There  are  several  possibilities. 
First,  there  are  occasions  on  which  the 
church  can  open  its  doors  and  make  it- 
self available  to  such  groups,  all  the 
way  from  providing  space  and  leader- 
ship, to  having  them  participate  in  its 
services  from  time  to  time  or  on  some 
regular  basis.  Second,  the  church  can 
make  religious  courses  and  study  pro- 
grams available  for  use  in  such  groups. 
The  God  and  Country  Award  program 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  one  example  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  Third,  the  church  can 
provide  chaplains  for  such  groups.  If 
Stephen  C.  Rose  (in  Grass  Roots 
Church ) is  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the 
future  of  the  church,  such  secular-based 
chaplaincies  may  be  one  of  the  church’s 
most  important  services. 

In  the  local  church,  or  in  the  acad- 
emy, perhaps  the  reality  of  coordination 
might  be  best  achieved  through  a sort 
of  guidance  program,  in  which  persons 
would  be  especially  trained  to  know 
what  organizations  and  services  are 
available  to  youth,  and  to  help  particu- 
lar youth  to  map  out  plans  and  sched- 
ules for  selective  participation  in  their 
programs.  Such  guidance  services 
would  be  meaningful  and  helpful  only 
if  they  covered  the  whole  field,  and  if 
they  were  available  at  various  strategic 
points,  so  that  participation  in  particu- 
lar programs  might  be  terminated  and 
others  undertaken  on  a rationally 
planned  basis. 


Dialogue  on  Religion 

by  William  L.  Eichelberger 


What  is  the  place  and  role  of  the 
church  in  a modern,  technologi- 
cal society?  Is  its  place  relegated  to  a 
quiet,  pastoral  community,  fulfilling 
the  responsibility  of  nourishing  the 
“faithful”  and  protecting  them  from 
the  “corruption”  of  the  “world”?  Con- 
versely, is  the  place  of  the  Church 
wherever  men  gather  to  work,  play, 
study,  suffer  and  die,  meeting  the  needs 
of  men  in  such  conditions  of  the  human 
existence?  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  latter  place  and  role  characterize 
the  Christian  Church. 

My  particular  “turf”  as  a Christian 
minister  is  the  campuses  of  Rutgers 
University  at  Newark,  and  Newark 
College  of  Engineering.  These  are  two 
publicly-supported  institutions  of  high- 
er education.  My  task  is  a ministry  in 
higher  education.  Eight  mainline  de- 
nominations have  created  an  instru- 
mentality, the  Campus  Christian  Foun- 
dation at  Rutgers-Newark,  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  and  Essex 
County  College  to  actualize  this  min- 
istry. 

There  is  inadequate  space  in  this  arti- 
cle to  deal  fully  with  the  nature  of  this 
ministry.  The  reader  is  assured  that 
basically  it  is  similar  to  the  pastoral 
ministry;  however,  the  techniques  and 
style  of  this  ministry  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. The  faculty,  students,  adminis- 
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trators  and  service  personnel  operating 
in  the  average  academic  community 
feel  that  the  traditional  Church  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  primary  issues  that  con- 
front modern  men.  They  feel  this  way 
because  they  have  too  frequently  seen 
churches  follow  the  path  of  evasion, 
noncommitment,  and  avoidance  when 
faced  with  ethical  issues  which  dic- 
tated the  necessity  for  the  Church  to 
demonstrate  the  courage  to  risk  its 
safety  and  affluence  in  order  to  match 
its  actions  with  its  moral  preachments. 

The  contemporary  ministry  in  high- 
er education  represents  the  effort  of  the 
Church  to  serve  the  academic  segment 
of  God’s  world.  The  ministry  of  the 
Campus  Christian  Foundation  is  multi- 
faceted in  that  it  involves  pastoral  coun- 
seling, retreats,  week-end  conferences, 
seminars,  community  relations  activi- 
ties, therapy  groups,  rap  (dialogue) 
sessions,  religious  discussions,  ritualistic 
worship,  etc. 

A recent  “rap”  session  with  a half 
dozen  students  at  Rutgers  University 
should  provide  the  reader  with  an  idea 
of  the  problem  of  credibility  the  Church 
faces  with  modern  students,  the  multi- 
ple challenges  facing  it,  and  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  to  serve  one  of 
the  most  important  segments  of  God’s 
world — the  community  of  learning. 
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The  members  of  this  particular  discus- 
sion group  consisted  of  students  rang- 
ing from  the  late  teens  to  the  early 
forties. 

The  discussion  began  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  me:  “Many  col- 
lege students  view  institutional  reli- 
gions with  considerable  contempt,  feel- 
ing that  it  is  irrelevant  to  most  of  the 
crucial  issues  of  our  times.  These  issues 
consist  of  the  Vietnam  war,  racism,  po- 
litical oppression,  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  the  polarization  of  blacks  and 
whites,  and  the  alienation  of  young  and 
old,  etc.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  people  in  the  Christian  Church 
who  feel  that  it  can  reform  itself  and 
begin  to  meet  some  of  the  pressing 
needs  and  problems  of  today.  Further, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Church  may 
represent,  perhaps,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
tant institutions  that  has  the  potential 
to  rescue  our  contemporary  civilization 
from  a rapid  decline  or  a quick  death 
via  nuclear  catastrophe.” 

One  student,  Paul  Williams,  a junior 
and  veteran  of  three-and-one-half  years 
in  the  armed  forces,  interrupted  me  at 
this  point.  “Why  is  there  a need  to 
bring  religion  into  a discussion  of  val- 
ues and  value  systems.  Religion  is  noth- 
ing but  an  opium  of  the  people.  It 
enslaves  the  mind  and  prevents  the 
brothers  from  taking  care  of  the  matter 
of  freeing  the  black  nation.” 

“Paul,”  I answered,  “it  is  my  belief 
that  religion  permeates  all  of  the  life  of 
men.  I do  not  separate  life  into  the 
sacred  and  the  profane,  the  holy  and 
the  common.  I think  all  of  it  is  holy 
and  thus  open  to  God.  If  this  be  true, 
then  one’s  religion,  of  necessity,  brings 
a value  system  to  focus  on  his  daily 
activities  of  life.” 


“You  are  a Christian,  aren’t  you?” 
asked  Paul. 

“Yes,”  I answered. 

“Well,  you  worship  a white  man’s 
God,”  declared  Paul.  “You  are  trapped 
in  the  ‘bag’  of  Black  Christians.  You, 
a Black  man,  are  worshipping  a white 
god.  I was  once  in  that  ‘trick  bag’  not 
too  many  years  ago.  I can  remember 
when  I used  to  go  to  church  regularly. 
I went  to  Sunday  School,  prayed  and 
was  a part  of  the  whole  church  scene. 
But  I found  out  that  it  was  all  empty. 
It  was  a phony  scene.  When  I finished 
praying,  nothing  happened.  I watched 
my  parents  and  the  preacher.  All 
prayed  and  prayed,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened to  stop  the  oppression.  I realized 
then,  that  religion  was  the  Man’s  meth- 
od of  keeping  me  trapped  and  en- 
slaved; therefore,  I freed  myself.  I want 
nothing  to  do  with  the  white  man’s 
god.  Any  Black  man  who  calls  himself 
a Christian  worships  a white  god.  I . . .” 

Penny  Snead,  a second  year  student 
in  the  Urban  University  Program  in- 
terrupted Paul,  saying,  “Just  a minute! 
Just  a minute!  How  do  you  know  God 
is  white?  I do  not  view  him  as  being 
white.  He  is  neither  white  nor  black.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Penny,”  declared 
Christine  Harris,  a first  year  student 
and  a member  of  Roseville  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Newark.  “I  do  not 
think  of  God  as  being  white.  If  he  is  a 
spirit,  how  can  we  talk  of  him  as  being 
white  or  black?” 

As  the  discussion  leader,  I interjected 
a comment  at  this  time.  “Would  you 
say  that  the  white  churches  and  white 
Christians  in  America,  dating  from  co- 
lonial times  to  the  present,  have  vigor- 
ously presented  a white  conception  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ.  God  and  Christ 
were  thus  presented  in  white  images 
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which  were  projections  of  white  people. 
Paul,  if  you  accept  this  conclusion,  then 
I am  sure  you  would  agree  that  God, 
as  a concrete  reality,  does  not  depend 
for  his  concreteness  upon  white  concep- 
tions of  him.  In  fact  his  concreteness 
does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  either 
black,  red,  yellow  or  brown  conceptions 
of  him.  Although,  I would  argue  that 
I should  approach  him  through  the 
reality  of  my  Blackness.  Therefore,  if 
I were  the  pastor  of  a predominantly 
Black  local  church,  I would  use  a lot 
of  pictorial  material  portraying  biblical 
personalities  and  scenes  in  colors  with 
which  members  of  the  congregation 
could  identify.” 

Both  Penny  and  Christine  spoke  up 
saying,  “I  agree  with  you  about  the 
white  conceptions  of  God.  Black  people 
do  not  have  to  accept  the  white  man’s 
conception  of  God  as  being  white.” 

I then  interjected,  saying,  “Radical 
Black  theologians  are  pointing  this  fact 
out  to  Black  and  white  churchmen 
more  and  more  in  their  writings  and 
discussions.” 

Paul  broke  in  with,  “I  come  back  to 
my  earlier  statement.  Religion  is  an 
opiate  of  the  people.  Man  does  not  need 
to  look  outside  of  himself  for  codes  and 
values.” 

“Paul,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
saying,  ‘Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things.’  If  you  are,  that  is  an  old  philo- 
sophical postulate  which  goes  back  to 
an  ancient  Greek  philosopher.  It  is  my 
belief  that  men  need  an  objective  cri- 
terion to  guide  human  behavior.  The 
most  powerful  standards  or  ideals  of 
human  conduct  are  projected  outside 
of  the  human  family.  More  credence  is 
given  to  those  outside  of  the  human 
society.  Most  of  the  universal  religions 
project  such  standards.” 


Paul  said,  “Such  religious  codes  sim- 
ply hang  up  Black  people  in  freeing  the 
nation.  As  a Christian  you  are  busy 
turning  the  other  cheek  while  the  ‘Man’ 
is  busy  oppressing  Black  folks.  As  a 
Christian  you  reject  violence,  don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  Paul,”  I answered.  “However, 
that  does  not  mean  I reject  the  concept 
of  self  defense.  I affirm  protective  vio- 
lence, but  only  as  defense.” 

“See,  just  what  I thought,”  said  Paul. 
“If  you  are  not  willing  to  be  violent 
you  will  never  free  yourself.  Further- 
more, you  will  prevent  other  brothers 
and  sisters  from  being  freed.” 

At  this  point  Jessie  Moore,  a second 
year  psychology  major  who  entered  col- 
lege as  a freshman  at  the  age  of  41, 
said,  “One  moment!  I disagree  with 
you,  Paul.  It  appears  that  you  are  offer- 
ing violence  as  a way  of  settling  our 
basic  problems.  I . . .” 

“That’s  precisely  correct,”  said  Paul. 
“Violence  is  the  most  effective  way.  We 
have  tried  asking,  begging  and  pray- 
ing. They  don’t  work.  We  must  turn 
to  the  most  effective  ways  for  relief.” 
“But,”  Jessie  interrupted,  “wars  have 
been  a part  of  the  human  scene  for  a 
long  time;  however,  they  have  not  pro- 
vided the  solution  to  ending  war.  The 
threat  of  violence  as  a deterrent  to  op- 
pressive behavior  is  an  acceptable  tac- 
tic, but  one  must  be  sophisticated  in  the 
use  of  the  threat.  The  ‘Man’  has  no  res- 
ervation about  unleashing  massive  re- 
taliation if  he  is  put  in  sufficient  fear 
of  Black  violence.  In  talking  about  the 
employment  of  the  threat,  I am  refer- 
ring to  the  threat  to  real  and  chattel 
property,  not  people.  This  is  important 
because  the  ‘Man’  has  greater  reverence 
for  property  than  human  lives.” 

Our  discussion  covered  much  more 
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ground  and  consumed  several  hours. 
The  participants  finally  began,  reluc- 
tantly, to  bring  it  to  a close.  Two  other 
members  contributed  significantly  to 
the  discussion.  In  closing  the  discussion, 
I asked  the  students  for  a statement  re- 
garding their  conception  of  the  place 
and  role  of  the  Church  in  meeting  some 
of  the  needs  of  contemporary  society. 
They  engaged  in  a spirited  discussion 
of  this  topic  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
then  they  agreed  that  “the  Church 
should  be  a body  to  bring  people  to- 
gether in  a relationship  of  respect,  com- 
passion, kindness,  understanding  and 
love  wherein  each  person  treats  his 
neighbors  as  he  wants  his  neighbor  to 
treat  him.” 

It  should  interest  the  reader  to  know 
that  all  of  the  students  except  Paul 
Williams  had  entered  Rutgers  through 
the  new  open  admissions  program.  The 
reader  can  discern  the  high  level  of 
maturity  of  the  student  discussants. 
These  are  students  who  would  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion if  a policy  of  open  admissions 
would  not  have  been  established  for 
students  in  cities  where  branches  of 
Rutgers  the  State  University  are  located. 
It  is  my  belief  that  these  students  will 
be  able,  in  the  near  future,  to  make 
many  significant  contributions  as  col- 
lege graduates  to  Newark  and  other 
New  Jersey  cities.  There  are  many 
other  students  enrolled  in  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity through  the  open  admissions 
program  (Urban  University  Program) 
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who  will  be  able  to  make  responsible 
societal  contributions  simply  because 
opportunity  for  higher  education  have 
been  opened  to  students  to  whom  it  had 
formerly  been  denied. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Christian 
Church  is  presented  with  an  exciting 
challenge  in  these  times  of  great  ten- 
sion and  multiple  crises.  The  challenge 
is  the  opportunity  to  make  itself  dy- 
namically relevant  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple needed  to  buttress  its  constituency. 
With  such  an  infusion  of  articulate, 
concerned  and  intelligent  young  people 
the  Church  could  then  play  a very  sig- 
nificant role  in  creating  the  New  Hu- 
manity which  is  a must  for  healthful 
survival  in  an  age  rife  with  anger, 
hatred,  polarization,  alienation,  indif- 
ference, rejection  and  despair.  I fre- 
quently wonder  if  the  institutional 
Church  is  capable  of  sufficient  reforma- 
tion or  effort  to  attract  these  young  peo- 
ple. If  it  continues  to  remain  hung-up 
in  the  rigid  posture  of  resistance  to 
healthy  change  it  will  lose  the  creative 
service  of  some  of  the  brightest,  most 
dedicated,  and  most  compassionate 
youths  and  young  adults  of  our  times. 
I believe  that  the  institutional  Church 
can  reform  itself  if  a sufficient  number 
of  the  Christian  decision-makers  wills 
it.  This  sufficient  number  depends 
upon  whether  those  persons  who  call 
themselves  Christians  have  really  had  a 
“perspective-shaking”  experience  with 
Christ  and  now  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  in  him. 


The  Frontier  of  the  Spirit 

by  James  I.  McCord 

Farewell  Remarks  to  the 
Class  of  1971 


These  farewell  remarks  are  being 
addressed  to  a class  unique  in 
Princeton  Seminary’s  history.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  has  just  conferred 
224  degrees  on  223  members  of  the 
Class  of  1971,  making  you  the  largest 
in  the  Seminary’s  history,  and  you  are 
the  first  Class  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Divinity.  Whether  this  means 
that  you  are  the  best-educated  class  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  will  be  up  to  you 
to  prove  it! 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  begin  with 
a text,  this  one  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans : 

Don’t  let  the  world  around  you 
squeeze  you  into  its  own  mould,  but 
let  God  re-mould  your  minds  from 
within,  so  that  you  may  prove  in 
practice  that  the  Plan  of  God  for  you 
is  good,  meets  all  His  demands  and 
moves  towards  the  goal  of  true  ma- 
turity (12:2 — J.  B.  Phillips). 

Hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is 
a semi-abstract  painting  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  artist  is  a young  Brazilian, 
Sansom  Flexor.  The  scene  is  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  three  figures,  with  Christ 
at  the  center  and  the  two  thieves  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  The  thief  that 
tradition  calls  Gesmas,  who  died  im- 
penitent, is  separated  from  Christ  by  a 
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circle  of  exclusion  that  narrows  as  it 
reaches  the  face  of  the  man,  twisting 
and  distorting  it  in  such  a way  that  he 
becomes  inhuman  and  almost  mons- 
trous. The  thief  who  died  penitent,  the 
one  that  tradition  calls  St.  Dismas,  is 
related  to  our  Lord  by  a circle  of  inclu- 
sion that  grows  ever  wider  and,  as  one 
looks,  he  can  see  the  pieces  of  Dismas’ 
face  being  drawn  into  the  face  of  a 
man  and  into  a form  that  is  human. 
What  is  introduced  in  this  relationship 
is  a new  element,  the  dimension  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  this  which  makes  man  fully 
human. 

But  herein  lies  the  problem,  one  that 
has  grown  acute  in  our  time,  the  prob- 
lem of  man’s  spiritual  dimension’s  be- 
ing stifled  by  a constricted  view  of 
reality  that  allows  no  place  for  his  high- 
est endowment.  We  live  in  a world  that 
has  become  one-dimensional,  that  is 
content  to  live  only  on  the  surface,  and 
modern  man  is  left  bereft  of  any  clue 
to  meaning  or  purpose.  How  can  he 
come  to  terms  with  life  in  such  a nar- 
row and  stifling  context  of  existence? 
This  is  how  e.  e.  cummings  put  it: 

To  be  Nobody-But-Yourself  in  a 
world  which  is  doing  its  best  night 
and  day  to  make  you  everybody 
else — means  to  fight  the  hardest  bat- 
tle any  human  being  can  fight;  and 
never  stop  fighting. 
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This,  too,  is  the  background  for  St. 
Paul’s  advice.  “Don’t  let  the  world 
around  you  squeeze  you  into  its  own 
mould.”  He  meant,  of  course,  the  world 
of  which  he  was  a part.  It  had  already 
grown  old  ahead  of  its  time.  The  old 
religions  had  lost  their  hold  on  man. 
The  old  philosophies  were  no  longer 
able  to  inspire.  The  strength  of  political 
and  social  life  had  been  stifled  by 
Roman  despotism.  On  every  hand  there 
were  signs  of  despair,  the  kind  of  de- 
spair that  is  brought  about  in  a culture 
dominated  by  fate.  But  it  was  precisely 
because  of  these  conditions  which  held 
man  within  their  limitations  and  stifled 
his  spirit  that  St.  Paul  confronted  his 
generation  with  the  living  option  that 
faith  brings. 

This  has  always  been  the  option  that 
has  been  able  to  redeem,  regenerate, 
and  free  man.  It  involves  his  taking 
seriously  the  frontier  of  the  human 
spirit.  This  was  true  of  the  greatest 
genius  that  ancient  Greece  produced, 
Socrates.  A modern  scholar,  Francis 
Cornford,  has  entitled  one  of  his  books 
Before  and  After  Socrates,  and  has  thus 
dramatized  the  pivotal  role  of  the  phi- 
losopher in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  Prior  to  Socrates  inquiry 
moved  in  one  direction,  toward  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  external  reality, 
but  Socrates  changed  this  direction 
when  he  began  to  deal  with  the  frontier 
of  the  spirit,  the  nature  of  man,  and 
man’s  apprehension  of  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful.  In  so  doing  he 
not  only  opened  up  dimensions  that 
had  hitherto  been  suppressed,  but  he 
also  changed  the  course  of  human 
thought  for  subsequent  centuries. 

Or  take  another  figure,  long  familiar 
to  residents  of  Princeton,  Albert  Ein- 
stein, who  dominated  the  scientific 


world  during  the  past  generation. 
When  asked  about  the  source  of  his  in- 
sights and  greatness,  he  responded  that 
he  had  challenged  an  axiom.  An  axiom, 
you  will  remember,  is  by  definition  that 
which  is  not  challenged.  Its  truth  is  so 
clear  and  self-evident  that  it  is  accepted 
without  question.  But  Einstein  was  will- 
ing to  challenge  the  axiom  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  is 
a straight  line,  for  he  had  noticed  that 
light  travels  in  a curved  line.  The  re- 
sults we  can  see  in  the  determinative  in- 
fluence of  Einstein’s  thought  on  the 
modern  scientific  world  view. 

This  is  the  path  you  are  challenged  to 
pursue  today  if  man  is  to  rise  beyond 
meaninglessness.  He  is  bereft  of  direc- 
tion, surrounded  by  techniques  but  de- 
void of  goals  and  purposes.  He  inhabits 
the  world  of  the  absurd  and,  like  St. 
Paul’s  contemporaries,  is  tempted  to  de- 
spair. The  dimension  of  transcendence 
has  disappeared,  and  with  it  has  van- 
ished every  valid  opportunity  for  hu- 
man fulfillment. 

This  despair  is  reflected  in  the  utopias 
which  have  been  written  in  our  time. 
They  are  radically  different  from  the 
utopias  of  another  age  that  produced 
our  culture.  Our  fathers  believed  in  the 
infinite  extension  of  human  knowledge 
and  in  the  possibility  of  creating  a just 
and  humane  society.  Man,  to  them,  was 
the  wanderer,  the  pilgrim,  always  on  the 
move.  Just  as  refugees  from  the  Trojan 
War  moved  westward  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  and  just  as  our  fathers  crossed 
the  stormy  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to 
settle  a virgin  continent,  so  man  could 
always  move  westward  as  he  sought 
the  fulfillment  of  his  spiritual  destiny. 
But  this  mood  of  optimism  has  been 
replaced  by  a mood  of  despair.  Our 
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utopias  are  not  cities  in  the  sun  or 
islands  in  the  western  seas.  They  are 
the  Brave  New  World  and  1984,  where 
man’s  inhumanity  is  wedded  to  the 
technique  of  a totalitarian  government, 
spiritual  values  are  suppressed,  and  life 
is  regulated  and  controlled.  The  future, 
once  the  dream  of  man  the  pilgrim,  has 
now  become  a calamitous  nightmare. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  the  next  stage. 
“Let  God  remould  your  mind  from 
within.”  The  Christian  faith  begins  in 
a radical  confrontation  of  man  with 
God.  Religion,  as  you  know,  is  not 
basically  a system  of  doctrine  that  we 
inherit  and  repeat.  It  is  not  merely  a 
form  of  worship  in  which  we  partici- 
pate. It  is  not  even  a set  of  moral  rules 
by  which  we  are  directed  through  life. 
Nor  is  it  an  aesthetic  experience  which 
adds  the  quality  of  beauty  to  a reality 
which  otherwise  might  be  hideous. 
Primarily  it  is  man’s  coming  face  to 
face  with  the  living  God. 

The  late  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle  of 
Evanston  once  raised  the  question  con- 
cerning man’s  greatest  need  and  then 
answered  it  bluntly:  “a  master.”  It  is 
not  something  to  serve  us — this  is  what 
we  have  made  of  every  institution — but 
something  which  we  ourselves  can 
serve,  something  great  enough  and 
grand  enough  to  command  us,  to  give 
us  a sense  of  direction  and  purpose,  to 
shape  us  into  a whole  person,  and  to 
move  us  along  the  highroad  to  self- 
mastery  and  human  service. 

If  your  response  is  that  I am  talking 
about  conversion,  then  my  answer  is 
affirmative.  But  this  is  not  conversion  in 
the  cheap  sense.  It  is  no  mere  psycho- 
logical tempest  in  a teapot.  It  involves 
a change  in  a man’s  direction  and  may 
become  the  beginning  of  a new  move- 


ment in  society.  This  is  the  exciting 
thing  about  the  service  into  which  you 
now  enter.  God  calls  men  and  relates 
them  to  his  purpose  of  restructuring 
human  society.  He  invites  you  to  be- 
come part  of  a new  movement  that  will 
release  and  set  free  the  human  spirit 
from  every  bondage. 

This  text  has  a pragmatic  conclusion: 
“So  that  you  may  prove  in  practice  that 
the  will  of  God  for  you  is  good,  meets 
all  his  demands,  and  leads  to  the  goal 
of  true  maturity.”  The  Christian  ideal 
is  a humanistic  one,  but  it  is  not  the 
humanism  of  Greece  or  the  Renais- 
sance. Such  humanism  was  aloof  and 
detached.  It  was  interested  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  individual  spirit.  Its 
exponents  remained  spectators  rather 
than  participants  in  life. 

But  the  New  Testament  describes  a 
humanism  that  is  devoid  of  isolation, 
arrogance,  and  pride.  It  is  something 
far  more  dynamic.  It  involves  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  a full-grown  man.  In 
St.  Paul’s  language  the  whole  purpose 
of  God’s  dealing  with  man  is  to  bring 
him  to  conformity  with  the  image  of 
Christ.  In  Ephesians  we  are  told  that 
the  “mature  man”  is  the  one  who  comes 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Christ. 

We  come  into  the  world  filled  with 
many  possibilities,  and  a living  faith 
sets  before  us  the  fulfillment  of  the 
highest  possibility,  growing  up  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  We  are  not  complete 
when  we  are  created.  We  do  not  bring 
our  humanity  into  the  world  intact.  It 
is  an  acquisition  that  we  must  reach 
out  for  and  possess.  But  there  is  another 
possibility,  seen  in  mass  man  who  de- 
nies the  frontier  of  the  spirit.  He  is  the 
shriveled,  empty  man,  bound  by  the 
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limitations  of  his  culture  and  forced  to 
live  out  his  life  in  the  world  of  the 
absurd. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  possibilities 
that  we  must  take  a new  and  deeper 
look  at  the  dimension  of  the  spirit, 
where  meaning  is  revealed  and  human 
life  is  set  in  perspective.  Here  we  begin 


to  see  our  lives  as  a part  of  God’s  pur- 
pose and  to  live  relevantly  in  the  midst 
of  our  time.  And  this  will  be  your  goal, 
and  the  goal  of  your  ministry,  not  to 
be  members  of  cringing  mass  mankind, 
but  to  join  the  company  of  new  men 
who  have  been  liberated  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 


Cracked  Image 

by  Samuel  H.  Moffett 


It  used  to  take  considerable  courage 
to  go  to  the  mission  field.  Today  it 
takes  as  much  courage  to  come  home. 
Eighty  years  ago  my  father  was  stoned 
in  the  streets  of  Pyongyang,  Korea.  But 
now,  a generation  later,  I feel  more  jit- 
tery on  the  streets  of  an  American  city 
at  night  than  in  any  Korean  city. 

There  are  other  changes.  In  my 
father’s  day  coming  home  was  a kind 
of  triumph.  The  missionary  was  a hero. 
Today  he  is  an  anti-hero.  Even  in  Chris- 
tian churches  I am  eyed  askance  as  a 
throw-back  to  a more  primitive  era,  to 
the  days  of  colonialism  and  cultural  ag- 
gression and  the  white  man’s  manifest 
destiny.  We  live  in  a day  of  the  crack- 
ing of  missionary  images. 

In  the  old  days,  furlough  was  a tem- 
porary withdrawal  from  the  frontier  for 
rest  and  recuperation  in  the  warm  em- 
brace of  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
Christendom  does  not  have  a heart  any 
more,  geographically  speaking,  and 
coming  home  is  more  of  an  icy  shock 
than  a warm  embrace.  I was  astounded 
to  find  on  my  way  around  the  world 
from  Korea  that  there  are  more  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  one  Korean  city 
in  which  I work,  Seoul,  than  there  are 
in  all  of  England  and  Wales  combined. 
Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  has  more 
than  a thousand  Protestant  churches, 
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and  almost  two-thirds  of  them  are  Pres- 
byterian. 

Another  shock  is  to  return  from  the 
mission  field  and  find  Protestant  church 
membership  actually  declining.  United 
Presbyterians,  I am  told,  lost  77,000 
members  this  last  year  alone.  By  way 
of  contrast,  out  on  the  mission  field,  in 
Korea,  the  Protestant  churches  double 
their  membership  every  ten  years.  Chris- 
tian growth  rate  there  is  almost  10  per 
cent  a year,  which  is  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  population  growth.  Right  through 
wars  and  persecutions  and  economic 
collapse  Korea’s  Christians  have  main- 
tained this  phenomenal  rate  of  growth 
for  the  past  three  decades. 

It  makes  you  wonder  just  where  the 
mission  field  is! 

But  it  is  not  just  the  mission  field 
that  is  changing.  There  are  changes  in 
the  missionary  too.  My  father  was  an 
explorer  and  a pioneer.  On  one  early 
trip  he  walked  for  1400  miles  through 
hills  and  valleys  where,  for  the  most 
part,  no  Christian  had  ever  been  seen. 
Today,  no  matter  where  I go  in  Korea 
I am  rarely  out  of  sight  of  a Christian 
church.  And  I find  it  hard  to  live  up 
to  the  cherished  image  of  the  pioneer 
when  my  office  on  the  mission  field  last 
year  was  on  the  eighth  floor  of  a ten- 
story  building  in  the  tenth  largest  city 
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in  the  world.  That  building,  incidental- 
ly, was  the  Christian  Center  Building, 
housing  the  central  offices  of  some  of 
Korea’s  major  Christian  organizations, 
including  the  Christian  Broadcasting 
System. 

One  of  my  last  missionary  duties  in 
Seoul  before  coming  on  furlough  was 
to  sit  at  a hidden  microphone  in  the 
Church  of  Everlasting  Joy  (Yongnak 
Presbyterian  Church),  and  while  the 
pastor,  Dr.  Han  Kyung-Chik  (Prince- 
ton Seminary,  ’27),  preached  to  his 
morning  congregation  of  over  10,000 
people — 2500  in  the  sanctuary  for  the 
three  services,  and  800  participating  by 
closed-circuit  television  in  the  overflow 
chapel — my  task  was  to  translate  his 
sermon  into  English  over  an  instantane- 
ous communication  circuit  for  the  little 
company  of  heathen  American  tourists 
who  see  the  great  crowds  on  a Sunday 
morning  and  wander  in  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on. 

I exaggerate.  They  are  probably  not 
heathen.  But  it  is  a Korean  who  is 
preaching  to  them,  not  a Westerner 
preaching  to  Koreans.  And  there,  pre- 
cisely, is  the  cracking  of  the  image  and 
the  reversal  of  roles  which  is  an  increas- 
ingly common  pattern  on  the  mission 
field  in  our  time. 

This  is  what  has  made  people  say  to- 
day, “Exactly!  The  day  of  the  mission- 
ary is  past.  The  younger  churches  have 
come  of  age.  Now  we  can  get  back  to 
our  own  problems  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica.” What  a fatal  juxtaposition  of  false 
ideas ! 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  Ameri- 
ca’s problems.  They  are  the  whole 
world’s  problems.  No  solution  to  this 
world’s  troubles  is  ever  going  to  be 
stamped  exclusively,  “Made  in  the 
U.S.A.”  Isolationism  was  never  really  a 


Christian  option.  Today  it  is  a physical 
as  well  as  a spiritual  impossibility. 

Take  the  problem  of  race,  for  exam- 
ple. What  sublime  folly  to  think  you 
can  isolate  the  race  problem  in  America, 
as  in  some  germ-free  test-tube,  and  solve 
it  for  yourselves,  and  let  all  black  Africa 
go  hang.  From  the  Asian  point  of  view, 
moreover,  the  American  approach  in 
general  is  all  too  simplistic.  You  see  it 
all  in  blacks  and  whites,  forgetting  that 
most  of  the  world  is  brown  and  yellow, 
and  that  that  world  is  now  beginning 
to  complain  of  black  discrimination 
against  Asians  in  Africa.  In  the  world 
as  it  really  is — the  whole  world — every- 
one is  guilty,  and  no  one  gets  off  the 
hook  on  the  race  problem. 

Or  is  it  the  population  problem  that 
you  want  to  get  back  to,  now  that  you 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  foreign  mis- 
sions any  more?  The  population  prob- 
lem in  America?  Your  little  two  hun- 
dred million.  In  Asia  it  takes  only  two 
countries,  China  and  India,  to  add  more 
than  two  hundred  million  people  to  the 
world’s  total  population  every  ten  years. 
If  you  solve  your  own  little  problem, 
and  ignore  Asia,  you  will  still  soon  be 
crowded  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Or  is  it  the  poverty  problem  you  are 
worried  about?  But  poverty  is  not  your 
problem.  Your  problem  is  affluence: 
how  to  distribute  all  your  American 
wealth  justly  and  workably.  And  if  you 
dare  to  solve  that  problem  in  isolation, 
simply  shuffling  the  wealth  around 
among  yourselves,  you  are  heading  for 
disaster.  The  gap  between  you,  the  rich, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  is  really 
poor  is  already  so  dangerously  wide  that 
any  further  increase  of  the  inequality 
could  pull  the  world  to  pieces. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a local  prob- 
lem any  more.  The  world  is  like  a bal- 
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loon,  so  completely  filled  with  troubles, 
and  so  thoroughly  inter-connected,  that 
smoothing  out  or  punching  away  a 
problem  here  simply  bulges  it  out  on 
the  other  side  to  come  back  and  hit  you 
again. 

Which  suggests  one  reason,  at  least, 
why  the  day  of  the  foreign  missionary 
is  not  past.  No  country — and  no  church 
— can  solve  its  own  problems  any  more. 
It  must  work  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But  one  further  word  must  be  said.  I 
have  been  stressing  the  fact  that  al- 
though national  concerns  have  their 
urgencies,  nationalism  alone  is  not 
enough.  But  globalism,  alone,  will  not 
do  either.  The  Christian  church  is  not 
the  United  Nations.  To  describe  the 
Christian  mission,  as  I have  been  doing, 
as  a struggle  with  the  rest  of  humanity 
toward  racial  justice,  and  population 
control  and  an  end  to  poverty,  is  impor- 
tant as  a reminder  that  the  mission  is 
as  wide  as  the  mercy  of  God.  But  the 
Christian  mission  neither  begins  nor 
ends  wtih  these  problems.  There  is  a 
deeper  dimension  and  an  added  respon- 
sibility and  a greater  hope. 

Gunnar  Myrdal’s  Asian  Drama  has 
been  called  one  of  the  only  two  impor- 
tant books  interpreting  political  econo- 


my in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  a massive, 
2300-page  survey  of  Asia’s  economics 
and  sociology  and  politics.  One  thing 
particularly  caught  my  attention  as  I 
browsed  through  it:  the  author’s  ulti- 
mate admission  that  economic,  social 
and  political  maneuvering  is  not 
enough.  Social  planning  did  not  bring 
what  was  planned  in  Asia.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  people  themselves  had  not 
been  changed,  said  Myrdal. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Christian  mission  is  all  about: 
changing  people.  Christians  call  it  con- 
version. This,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  is  our  added  re- 
sponsibility. And  we  point  to  a greater 
hope: 

“I  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God  . . . and  I heard  a great  voice 
from  the  throne,  saying,  ‘Behold,  the 
dwelling  of  God  is  with  men.  He  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people  ...  he  will  wipe  away 
every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death 
shall  be  no  more.  . . And  he  who 
sat  upon  the  throne  said,  ‘Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new.’  ” 

When  God  makes  all  things  new,  he 
begins  with  people. 


Unity  under  God  of  Past, 
Present,  and  Future 

by  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 

“These  all  died  in  jaith,  not  having 
received  the  promises.  . . . God  having 
provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect.”  Hebrews  11:13a,  40. 

We  honor  the  memory  of  our  fel- 
low alumni  who  have  been  called 
from  us  during  the  past  year.  The  roll 
of  sixty-one  names  is  representative  of 
diverse  forms  of  ministry.  Some  were 
pastors  of  congregations,  others  mission- 
, aries  overseas,  still  others  served  as  col- 
lege presidents  or  seminary  professors. 
Some  were  engaged  in  other  types  of 
Christian  service. 

You  and  I knew  some  of  these  friends 
in  student  days.  Memory’s  eye  can  see 
them  again  as  we  sat  together  listening 
to  lectures,  or  in  the  former  seminary 
clubs,  or  at  tables  in  the  Campus  Cen- 
ter. Others  of  them  we  met  at  alumni 
gatherings,  or  in  deliberations  of  church 
judicatories,  or  in  those  inevitable  com- 
mittee meetings.  Some  were  full  of 
years  and  well  deserved  honors.  Others 
were  mysteriously  called  away  from  the 
threshold  of  active  life.  Some  we  looked 
on  as  fathers  in  Israel,  others  as  broth- 
ers, some  almost  as  sons.  Between  the 
oldest  class  represented  on  this  list  and 
the  youngest  there  intervenes  a full 
two-thirds  of  a century. 

One  with  a flair  for  mathematics 
might  calculate  the  total  number  of 
j years  of  service  rendered  by  these  sixty- 
one  alumni.  It  aggregates  more  than  a 
full  millennium  of  devoted  Christian 
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labor!  When  we  add  to  the  names  of 
these  most  recent  friends  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Princeton  Seminary  alumni  who 
have  gone  before  them — literally  thou- 
sands— their  total  impact  on  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  incalculable.  I have  been 
interested  in  the  history  of  Princeton 
Seminary  and  in  talking  with  others 
who  have  researched  histories  of  some 
of  the  younger  churches.  Records  show 
that  alumni  from  this  seminary  have 
been  among  the  pioneers  in  introducing 
Protestant  Christianity  into  many  lands. 
In  every  major  area  of  the  previously 
non-Christian  world  there  are  churches 
and  movements  on  which  graduates  of 
this  seminary  have  had  a formative  in- 
fluence. 

When  we  turn  to  American  church 
life  we  find  that  the  impact  of  alumni 
has  been  even  greater.  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  in  whose  honor  the  newest 
seminary  building  is  dedicated,  is  an 
example  of  the  service  which  alumni 
have  rendered  through  the  years  to  the 
church  in  America.  His  life  was  a full 
one — as  effective  pastor  in  Germantown 
whose  outreach  extended  far  beyond  his 
congregation;  as  seminary  professor 
whose  classes  taught  many  to  love  the 
Bible  and  to  be  helpful  in  pastoral  min- 
istry; again  as  pastor  in  Princeton;  as 
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president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  where  his  lifelong 
evangelical  concern  found  administra- 
tive expression;  as  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  a juncture  when 
his  leadership  sdmulated  unity  and 
goodwill;  and  in  later  years  as  senior 
statesman  and  friend.  The  many  Prince- 
ton Seminary  alumni  by  their  aggregate 
efforts  have  founded  and  built  up  con- 
gregations in  all  parts  of  this  country; 
have  administered  and  taught  in  col- 
leges, staffed  seminaries,  developed 
church  structures,  sustained  and  carried 
forward  missionary  outreach,  led  and 
supported  movements  for  justice  and 
social  reform  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas. All  of  these  achievements  have 
been  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  him 
must  finally  be  given  all  honor. 

As  we  memorialize  more  particularly 
the  sixty-one  recently  departed  alumni 
our  thoughts  turn  to  the  roll  call  of  Old 
Testament  heroes  found  in  Hebrews  n. 
At  the  time  that  chapter  was  written 
every  person  mentioned  in  it  was  de- 
ceased. But  that  is  not  the  important 
thing  about  them.  The  important  thing 
is  that  they  had  really  lived,  for  they 
had  lived  by  faith  in  God.  One  name 
after  another  in  the  long  list  is  preceded 
with  the  words  “by  faith” — “by  faith 
Abel  offered  unto  God  a more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,”  “by  faith  Enoch,” 
“by  faith  Noah.”  Two  names  receive 
special  emphasis,  the  names  of  Abra- 
ham and  Moses.  “By  faith  Abraham  . . . 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  . . . For  he  looked  for  a city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.”  Faith  gave  these 
men  good  eyesight,  better  than  twenty- 
twenty.  They  could  see  beyond  the  hori- 
zons that  imprison  most  mortals.  “By 
faith  Moses  . . . refused  to  be  called  the 


son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  ...  By  faith 
he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath 
of  the  king:  for  he  endured,  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible.”  This  was  the  par- 
adox of  their  lives:  by  faith  they  saw 
the  invisible,  and  then  did  the  impossi- 
ble. Seldom  do  the  biblical  annals  accord 
higher  praise  than  is  given  to  these  men 
and  women.  Yet  we  are  told  that  their 
lives  were  incomplete;  something  re- 
mained to  be  added.  “These  all  died  in 
faith,  not  having  received  the  promises. 

. . . God  having  reserved  some  better 
thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should 
not  be  made  perfect.” 

The  clue  to  the  mystery  of  their  in- 
completeness is  found  in  one  of  the 
central  themes  of  this  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. The  writer  sweeps  his  gaze  over 
the  entire  panorama  of  God’s  dealings 
with  man,  and  sets  forth  an  interpreta- 
tion of  human  history  that  makes  past, 
present,  and  future  interdependent  in 
the  divine  purpose.  The  climax  of  all 
history  is  the  present  era,  the  era  of  the 
incarnation  and  of  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ.  The  writer  presents  one  of 
the  most  exalted  views  of  Christ  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  opening  words  of  the  espistle  in- 
troduce the  grand  theme:  “God,  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  by  the  prophets,  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son.”  Here  is  the  great  divide  of  human 
history  which  separates  the  time  after 
Christ’s  coming  from  the  time  before 
his  coming.  All  that  preceded  him  is 
here  viewed  as  prelude  to  the  great 
event.  The  Old  Testament  heroes  lived 
by  faith  and  hope.  The  completion  of 
their  lives  awaited  God’s  future  action, 
which  proved  to  be  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

But  God’s  purposes  are  not  yet  ac- 
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complished.  As  the  past  led  up  to  Christ, 
so  the  future  flows  from  him  toward  a 
consummation  yet  to  be  realized.  Thus 
we  must  still  live  by  faith  and  hope.  In 
one  sense,  Christ’s  work  was  complete: 
he  ushered  in  this  new  era.  In  another 
sense,  his  work  remains  incomplete:  it 
will  be  fulfilled  only  in  the  future.  Past, 
present,  and  future  are  united  in  one 
gracious  divine  purpose.  There  is  con- 
tinual movement  and  forward  looking 
— from  Old  Testament  to  New  Testa- 
ment, from  New  Testament  to  the  as 
yet  unfulfilled  future.  God’s  relations 
with  men  are  in  continuous  process. 

Eighteenth-century  philosophers 
viewed  the  universe  through  the  eye  of 
reason  and  saw  all  things  related  in  a 
rational,  pre-established  harmony,  a 
“great  chain  of  being.”  These  thinkers 
sought  to  reconstruct  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  other  disciplines  on  a consistently 
i naturalistic  basis,  but  they  retained  a 
larger  residuum  from  Christianity  than 
they  themselves  realized.  The  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  have 
abandoned  static  conceptions  of  reality 
and  view  everything  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  history.  All  things  are  in  process. 
This  basic  viewpoint  has  of  course  cre- 
ated problems  and  dislocations,  and  has 
, necessitated  difficult  and  painful  re- 
thinking of  many  positions.  But  it  has 
also  enabled  Christians  to  see  aspects  of 
biblical  truth  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore. Christians  today  are  less  inclined 
to  think  of  God  in  metaphysical  terms, 
or  after  the  analogy  of  mathematics,  or 
by  scholastic  methods  to  deduce  specu- 
lations about  God  from  other  specula- 
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dons  and  to  deduce  further  speculations 
from  these.  Rather,  men  today  see  the 
Bible  proclaiming  God  as  the  God  who 
acts.  He  has  made  himself  known  by 
his  relations  to  men  in  history,  most 
notably  in  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  God  who  has  chosen  to  involve 
himself  in  the  process  of  human  affairs. 
Long  before  our  modern  industrial  civ- 
ilization had  emerged  with  its  built-in 
interdependence,  men  were  already  in- 
terrelated and  interdependent  in  God’s 
purpose. 

Hebrews  12  follows  Hebrews  11  as  a 
logical  sequel.  The  earlier  chapter  closed 
with  the  words,  “God  having  prepared 
some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  with- 
out us  should  not  be  made  perfect.”  He- 
brews 12  opens  with  the  word  “where- 
fore”— that  is,  because  the  preceding  is 
so — “wherefore  seeing  we  are  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a cloud  of 
witnesses  [the  figure  suggests  that  these 
heroes  of  the  faith  are  seated  in  an 
amphitheater  watching  us  in  the  arena], 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.”  Those 
whose  memories  we  honor  today  ran 
well.  They  have  passed  the  baton  to  us 
as  later  runners  in  the  relay.  The  full 
results  of  their  efforts  depend  upon  the 
way  we  run,  upon  whether  we  carry 
forward  the  Christian  labors  to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives.  Therefore  “let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus.” 


Golgotha  and  My  Lai: 

A Meditation  on  Mark  15:34 
by  Daniel  L.  Migliore 


In  this  season  of  the  church  year  we 
are  acutely  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  to  have  a strong  stomach  to 
follow  this  man  Jesus.  Sooner  or  later 
you  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  messy  event  of  the  crucifixion. 
And  then  you  are  forced  to  ask  your- 
self what  it  means  to  have  faith  in  God 
when  the  man  who  taught  you  to  call 
God  “Father”  dies  with  the  cry  on  his 
lips,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you 
abandoned  me?” 

But  in  recent  days  we  have  been  made 
painfully  aware  that  you  also  have  to 
have  a strong  stomach  to  watch  the  eve- 
ning news  on  television.  For  you  are 
very  likely  to  see  the  picture  of  the 
broken  body  of  a little  boy  face  down 
in  the  gutter  of  some  God-forsaken 
place  called  My  Lai.  The  photographer 
who  took  that  picture  will  tell  you  that 
he  saw  American  soldiers  fire  with  their 
high-powered  rifles  into  the  body  of  that 
boy  and  into  other  children  and  women 
in  the  village.  And  you  may  find  it  hard 
to  keep  down  the  question,  My  God, 
why  . . . this  boy  . . . these  people  . . . 
forsaken  ? 

Golgotha  and  My  Lai:  two  God-for- 
saken places.  Jesus  and  this  nameless 
Vietnamese  child:  two  human  beings 
abandoned  and  murdered.  The  images 
swirl  and  intersect  in  our  minds.  And 
then,  perhaps,  each  begins  to  interpret 
the  other:  Golgotha  the  clue  to  My  Lai, 


Brief  address  given  at  the  regular  morning 
Chapel  on  April  1,  1971,  by  Daniel  L.  Migli- 
ore, associate  professor  of  theology,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Migliore  is  an 
alumnus  of  Westminster  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
holds  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. A sabbatical  leave  was  spent  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  Germany. 

My  Lai  the  clue  to  Golgotha.  Jesus  the 
man  who  represents  the  human  race  be- 
fore God  is  nowhere  so  deeply  our  rep- 
resentative, our  spokesman,  as  in  this 
terrible  cry  from  the  cross,  “My  God, 
my  God,  why  have  you  abandoned 
me?”  Jesus  speaks  also  for  the  little 
Vietnamese  boy  who  would  have 
wanted  to  ask  that  question  too  if  he 
had  been  given  a chance.  On  our  behalf, 
as  our  representative  before  God,  Jesus 
protests — protests  to  God — against  the 
injustices  and  brutalities  which  ravage 
the  life  of  man.  When  will  God’s  jus- 
tice reign  in  this  world?  When  will 
men  and  nations  regard  mercy  above 
self-interest,  humility  above  arrogance, 
brotherhood  above  the  power  to  control 
others?  In  this  cry  of  dereliction  Jesus 
asks  these  questions  for  all  of  us  who 
lack  the  courage  to  ask  them  or  who  so 
often  forget  that  we  cannot  be  men  un- 
less we  ask  them.  Following  Jesus 
means  raising  these  questions,  especially 
when  it  is  unpopular  to  do  so.  The  pro- 
test of  Jesus  against  injustice  should 
resonate  in  the  lives  of  his  disciples. 

But  the  mystery  of  the  entanglement 
of  Golgotha  and  My  Lai  goes  still  deep- 
er. Jesus  not  only  represents  the  agony 
of  man  before  God,  he  not  only  gives 
voice  to  a mighty  protest  against  injus- 
tice which  finds  an  echo  in  the  lives  of 
his  faithful  followers;  he  also  represents 
the  suffering  of  God  before  man.  To 
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the  question,  was  God  absent  at  Gol- 
gotha and  My  Lai  ? the  man  of  faith  re- 
sponds not  with  an  “answer”  but  with 
a confession:  that  God  is  mysteriously 
present  in  the  suffering  of  man,  that  in- 
deed he  suffers  most  deeply  of  all,  that 
our  evil  has  victimized  God,  that  he 
has  taken  the  misery  of  man’s  inhu- 
manity to  man  into  himself. 

Elie  Wiesel  in  his  book,  Night , wit- 
nesses to  this  mystery.  He  describes  the 
experience  of  an  adolescent  prisoner 
in  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  at 
Auschwitz,  another  of  the  God-forsaken 
places  of  history. 

“One  day  when  we  came  back  from 
work,  we  saw  three  gallows  rearing 
up  in  the  assembly  place.  . . . Roll  call. 
S.S.  all  around  us,  machine  guns 
trained. . . . Three  victims  in  chains — 
one  of  them  a sad-eyed  youth. 

The  S.S.  seemed  more  preoccupied, 
more  disturbed  than  usual.  To  hang 
a young  boy  in  front  of  thousands  of 
spectators  was  no  light  matter. 

The  three  victims  mounted  together 
onto  the  chairs.  The  three  necks  were 
placed  within  the  nooses. 

“Long  live  liberty,”  cried  the  two 
adults.  But  the  child  was  silent. 

“Where  is  God?  Where  is  He?” 
someone  behind  me  asked. 

At  the  sign  from  the  head  of  the 
camp,  the  three  chairs  tipped  over. 
Total  silence  throughout  the  camp. 
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On  the  horizon,  the  sun  was  setting. 

“Bare  your  heads,”  yelled  the  head 
of  the  camp.  His  voice  was  raucous. 

We  were  weeping. 

Then  the  march  past  began.  The 
two  adults  were  dead.  Their  tongues 
were  swollen.  But  the  third  rope  was 
still  moving;  being  so  light,  the  child 
was  still  alive. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  he 
stayed  there,  struggling  between  life 
and  death.  . . . And  we  had  to  look 
him  full  in  the  face. 

Behind  me  I heard  the  same  man 
asking,  “Where  is  God  now?” 

“Where  is  he?”  I replied,  “Here  he 
is — he  is  hanging  here  on  the  gal- 
lows.” 

Something  in  us  says,  “This  is  no  an- 
swer. It  is  no  answer  to  the  unspoken 
why  of  the  boy  on  the  gallows  in 
Auschwitz  or  the  boy  in  the  ditch  in 
My  Lai  to  say  that  God  suffers  in  their 
agony  as  he  suffered  in  the  agony  of 
Jesus  on  Golgotha.” 

No  answer  indeed.  Only  a mystery. 
But  in  this  mystery  there  is  both  grace 
and  commandment:  the  sense  of  a mys- 
terious, gracious  presence  accompanying 
man  in  his  affliction;  and  the  awareness 
of  an  awful  commandment  which  must 
not  be  disobeyed.  The  man  abandoned 
on  the  cross  is  the  man  who  told  his 
disciples:  What  you  do  to  the  least  of 
my  brothers  you  do  to  me. 


The  Unchanging  Ministry  On  April  20,  1971,  the  Reverend  Arthur  M. 

O o j Romig,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyte- 

rian Church,  Oakland,  California,  celebrated 
‘ ^ | j j-’  ( ) [)  ( ) it  k F Romig  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  A 

Princeton  Seminary  alumnus  of  the  Class  of 
1931,  Dr.  Romig  spent  fifteen  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Yunnan,  China,  before  returning  to 
serve  pastorates  in  the  United  States.  His 
brother,  The  Reverend  Theodore  F.  Romig, 
D.D.,  former  executive  secretary  with  COE- 
MAR  for  Southeast  Asia,  delivered  the  accom- 
panying address  at  a service  of  worship  in 
honor  of  his  brother’s  anniversary. 

Matthew  24:1-13 


The  shape  of  the  ministry  forty 
years  ago  seemingly  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  today,  with  its 
problems,  its  social  and  world  condi- 
tions. Hence  my  topic,  “The  Unchang- 
ing Ministry,”  appears  to  contradict 
much  of  what  I wish  to  say.  All  of  our 
traditional  values  are  presently  being 
challenged.  I think  we  can  say  that  the 
world  and  the  ministry  today  are  in 
such  flux  that  the  heresy  of  our  day  is 
the  conviction  that  nothing  abides,  noth- 
ing endures.  There  is  nothing  sacred, 
nothing  of  absolute  value,  nothing  by 
which  we  judge  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
a world  of  relativity.  We  speak  of  hu- 
manizing the  world  but  there  is  no 
standard  for  judging  what  is  truly 
human. 

Now  this  stands  in  great  contrast  to 
the  missionary  who  went  out  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that  following  the  First 
World  War  some  of  the  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  mission  and 
its  ministry  lost  their  glamour  and  ap- 
peal. Nevertheless,  as  I recall  those  mis- 
sionaries who  gathered  in  our  home  in 
North  China,  they  still  embodied  the 
characteristics  described  by  Pearl  Buck 
about  her  missionary  father  when  she 
wrote,  “They  were  born  warriors,  and 
very  great  men.  Religion  was  still  a ban- 


ner under  which  to  fight,  to  go  forth,  to 
cry  out,  to  warn,  to  save  others.  These 
were  the  frightful  urgencies  upon  the 
soul  already  saved.  There  was  a mad- 
ness of  necessity,  an  agony  of  salvation.” 

Now  the  source  for  this  frightful  ur- 
gency, the  madness  of  necessity,  was  the 
certainty  of  their  mission  and  confi- 
dence in  the  enduring  structures  of  the 
so-called  “Christian  West.”  The  opti- 
mistic tempers,  the  bubbling  enthusiasm 
of  missionary  activity  received  consider- 
able support  from  faith  in  our  way  of 
life,  our  institutions,  our  moral  stand- 
ards, our  government,  our  great  endur- 
ing civilization.  I can  remember  as  a 
youngster  that  our  nation  could  do  no 
wrong. 

I wonder  what  the  disciples  thought 
when  Jesus  pointed  to  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  the  symbol  of  Jewish  life, 
religion,  power  and  unity,  and  said, 
“Look  at  that  temple.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  not  one  stone  will  be  left 
upon  another.”  Now  the  disciples  be- 
fore the  crucifixion  were  still  living 
under  the  illusion  that  something  tre- 
mendous would  happen,  that  their  lead- 
er would  restore  the  greatness  of  Israel. 
And  when  they  referred  to  the  end  of 
the  age,  it  really  meant  to  them  the  res- 
toration of  Israel  in  their  lifetime,  that 
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each  of  them  would  receive  a prominent 
seat  in  a new  and  greater  Israel. 

Similarly,  if  someone  had  said  to  us 
forty  years  ago  that  there  would  be 
wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  that  there 
would  be  desolation,  we  would  have  re- 
acted without  too  great  concern.  For  we 
were  certain  that  the  enduring  values, 
the  structures  of  the  Christian  world, 
would  not  only  survive,  but  actually 
take  over  the  world. 

A. 

But  now  we  face  a culture,  a people, 
a world,  a ministry,  a church  in  which 
everything  is  in  flux.  Everything  is  rel- 
ative and  nothing  seems  to  abide.  Of 
course  we  have  long  realized  that  our 
physical  world  changes,  that  there  is 
nothing  eternal  about  the  world  of  na- 
ture. We  speak  of  the  “eternal  hills, 
mountains  and  rivers,”  but  even  hills 
erode  and  are  washed  away,  and  moun- 
tains disappear  from  volcanic  eruptions; 
rivers  change  their  course.  I remember 
hearing  some  loyal  Englishman  sing, 
“There  will  always  be  an  England,”  and 
the  Scotsman  replying,  “Yes,  as  long  as 
Scotland  stands.”  In  those  thoughtful 
cartoons  of  Charlie  Brown,  Snoopy  (the 
dog,  you  remember)  is  lying  face  up- 
ward on  his  doghouse.  It  is  night,  the 
skies  are  totally  black  except  for  the 
light  of  the  stars,  and  Snoopy  looks  up 
into  the  darkness  and  sees  the  stars 
shining.  Snoopy  says,  “I’m  always  im- 
pressed by  the  constancy  of  the  stars.  It 
gives  me  a feeling  of  security  to  look  up 
and  to  know  that  the  stars  I see  will 
i always  be  there  and  will  . . .”  and  just 
1 then  a shooting  star  goes  across  the  sky, 
burns  itself  out,  and  vanishes.  And  then 
' we  see  Snoopy  with  his  ears  and  head 
flopped  over  the  door  of  the  doghouse 
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as  he  is  lying  on  his  stomach,  as  if  to 
say,  “Is  there  nothing,  even  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  on  which  we  can  depend?” 

We  are  most  distressed,  however, 
with  the  uncertainty  of  what  we  human 
beings  have  created.  This  civilization 
with  its  customs,  its  traditions,  its 
churches,  its  schools,  computers  and 
judicial  systems,  its  economic  structure, 
its  towns  and  its  cities,  our  religious  be- 
liefs and  doctrines,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  morality  which  we  accepted  as  of 
eternal  significance. 

Now  it  is  nothing  new,  nor  is  it  too 
shattering,  for  the  Christian  minister  to 
accept  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of 
the  world.  Indeed  it  is  he  who  must 
raise  the  voice  to  remind  us  that  there 
is  change,  that  he  who  puts  his  trust 
and  faith  in  the  achievements  of  man 
is  relying  upon  a defenseless  fortress. 
He  keeps  before  us  the  parable  of  the 
rich  fool  who  built  bigger  and  bigger 
barns  in  which  to  store  his  goods.  He 
quotes  Jesus  as  saying,  “What  doth  it 
profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?”  He  reminds  us 
that  there  will  be  wars  and  desolation, 
and  we  all  sing,  “Change  and  decay  in 
all  around  I see.”  But  it  is  something 
else  when  Jesus  points  to  that  temple 
and  says,  “and  this  too  shall  be  de- 
stroyed.” 

That  temple  was  the  sacred  symbol 
of  the  people,  the  center  of  life,  the  in- 
stitution for  which  faithful  followers 
would  lay  down  their  lives;  from  it  pro- 
ceeded religious  law,  moral  values,  the 
focal  point  of  a people’s  loyalty  and 
unity.  Was  this  not  God’s  holy  temple, 
the  seat  of  his  authority?  Now  what 
Jesus  said  to  the  disciples  is  what  many 
are  saying  to  us  Christians,  to  the 
Church  and  to  its  ministry.  For  is  it  not 
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the  job,  is  it  not  his  job  to  build  the 
Church?  Is  this  not  the  sign  and  fruit 
of  a pastor’s  ministry?  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  impregnable  walls  of  the 
Church,  that  institution  about  which  we 
say  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it,  just  how  do  we  interpret 
that  today? 

Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
now  set  on  a course  that  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Priests  are  leaving  the  priesthood, 
entering  secular  vocations,  breaking  the 
vows  of  celibacy.  And  it’s  interesting  to 
note  that  within  both  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  the  invaders  and  the  at- 
tackers of  the  impregnable  Church  are 
not  necessarily  outside  it.  They  are  theo- 
logians and  churchmen,  people  who 
love  the  Church.  The  movement  in 
Protestantism  began  really  with  that 
great  Christian  martyr,  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer,  who  wrote  about  “religion-less 
Christianity.”  The  Church,  he  believed, 
is  so  encased  in  dogma,  administration, 
and  institutionalism  that  it  no  longer 
communicates  the  gospel.  That  church 
cannot  abide. 

B. 

Well,  then,  where  is  the  minister’s 
security?  To  what  can  a minister  who 
has  served  forty  years  point  as  his 
achievements?  Now,  I cannot  resist  an- 
other cartoon  from  Peanuts,  and  I as- 
sure you  I read  more  than  Peanuts — I 
read  some  other  things  too.  But  this 
takes  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 
Linus,  the  one  who  carries  the  blanket, 
the  mark  of  his  security,  is  holding  it 
and  is  talking  to  Charlie  Brown.  Linus 
says  to  Charlie,  “You  should  have  a 
blanket.  When  you  get  real  depressed, 
you  just  crunch  the  soft  blanket  on  your 
face,  and  you  put  your  face  into  it  like 
this.”  And  as  he  did  it,  it  blocked  his 


vision.  Then  Linus  began  to  walk  for- 
ward, and  as  he  walked  forward,  he 
smacked  into  a tree  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  in  the  last  cartoon  we  see 
him  on  the  ground,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  crying  out  in  agony,  “Is  there  no 
hiding  place?” 

Is  not  the  Church  a place  where  we 
find  security  and  that  which  abides  for- 
ever? Here  is  the  work  of  our  hands, 
the  minister’s  hands.  Is  it  to  be  changed 
in  such  a way  that  it  is  almost  de- 
stroyed? What  does  a minister  have  to 
show  for  forty  years  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  as  a missionary,  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  as  a pastor?  The  area 
where  your  pastor  worked  is  now  under 
the  communists  and  we  don’t  know 
what  has  happened  to  that  institution- 
alized church.  The  ping  pong  boys 
didn’t  bring  back  any  information  about 
it.  And  the  work  of  the  church  admin- 
istrator is  to  see  that  the  walls  of  the 
churches  in  a given  presbytery  or  synod 
do  not  crumble  and  fall  apart.  And 
we  all  know  what  is  happening  to 
many  churches,  particularly  downtown 
churches.  Can  the  minister  today  be 
certain  of  anything,  and  say,  “This 
work  that  I have  done  has  abiding 
value;  it  is  of  ultimate  importance.  And 
even  if  the  temple  crumbles  and  civi- 
lization collapses,  this  thing  that  I have 
done  abides  forever”?  If  there  is  such  a 
thing,  then  this  is  the  unchanging  min- 
istry. A ministry  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  can  alter. 

Now  immediately  I think  of  the  par- 
able of  the  sower.  Because  I submit  to 
you  that  repeatedly  it  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  only  the  word  shall  endure. 
The  minister  sows  the  word.  Day  in 
and  day  out  he  throws  out  the  seed,  not 
knowing  what  is  going  to  happen  to  it. 
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It  may  fall  on  rocky  land,  or  the  birds 
may  eat  it;  it  may  fall  on  hard  places 
and  never  develop  into  anything;  it  may 
spring  forth  only  to  be  destroyed.  This 
is  surely  a parable  of  the  ministry:  he 
who  sows  the  seed,  but  never  really  sees 
it  mature.  Year  in  and  year  out,  from 
morning  till  evening,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  seed  is  sown  in  acts  of  love;  faithful- 
ness to  Scripture;  devotion  to  others;  by 
word  of  mouth;  by  interpretation  of  the 
signs  of  the  times;  by  acts  of  reconcilia- 
tion; by  breaking  down  the  walls  of  iso- 
lation and  the  walls  that  divide  us;  by 
obedience  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 
He  knows  every  acre  of  that  field  and 
how  it  changes,  year  after  year.  He  has 
cultivated  it,  analyzed  it,  and  it  is  upon 
that  field  that  he  sows  the  seed.  He 
knows  that  only  the  word  endures,  and 
he  never  really  sees  fully  the  fruition 
of  it. 

Perhaps  this  ministry  is  summed  up 


in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  God 
speaks  to  the  prophet,  or  he  speaks  to 
the  minister,  saying,  “Comfort  ye,  com- 
fort ye  my  people.”  And  the  pastor  re- 
plies, “What  shall  I say?  All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  its  beauty  is  like  the  flower 
of  the  field.  The  grass  withers,  the 
flower  fades.  Surely  the  people  is  grass. 
Nothing  seems  to  endure.”  And  then 
the  voice  comes  back  and  says,  “Yes, 
you  are  right.  All  flesh  is  grass.  Noth- 
ing you  see  around  you  really  endures 
forever.  The  grass  withers,  and  the 
flower  fades,  but  the  word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  forever.  Therefore,  get  you 
up  on  a high  mountain  and  say  to  the 
cities  of  Judah,  ‘Behold  your  God.’  ” 
And  to  him  who  is  faithful  in  proclaim- 
ing the  word,  God  replies,  “Nothing 
will  separate  you  from  my  love,  neither 
height  nor  depth,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death, 
nor  persecution,  nor  tribulation,  noth- 
ing will  separate  you  from  my  love.” 


May  11,  1971:  An 
Autobiographical  Essay 

by  Robert  B.  Stuart 


Today  is  my  37th  birthday.  It  is  not 
an  especially  notable  birthday  as 
numbers  go — not  30  or  40 — but  notable 
nonetheless  because  it  is  my  birthday.  I 
am  important,  I say,  therefore  my  birth- 
day also  is  important — at  least  to  me. 

Theologically,  where  am  I now?  That 
is  to  say,  by  way  of  experience  and 
growth,  where  am  I?  Recognizing  that 
all  theology  is  in  part  autobiographical, 
based  on  a given  experience  of  faith 
which  is  then  formulated  into  words, 
may  I also  be  so  bold  as  to  state  where 
I am  theologically  and  presume  it  may 
be  of  some  significance  to  persons  other 
than  myself?  As  a resident  theologian 
at  the  parish  level,  leading  and  being 
led  in  a community  of  belief/disbelief, 
seeing  myself  (ourselves)  at  least  for- 
mally if  not  also  experientially  in  rela- 
tionship to  God,  I look  at  myself  in  the 
customary  segmentation  of  time,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

A product  of  a liberal  religious  back- 
ground, in  the  20th  century  definition 
of  liberal  as  over  against  fundamental- 
ist, I grew  in  formative  years  to  believe 
in  the  reasonableness  of  God  and  man, 
in  the  power  of  goodness,  and  in  the 
inevitable  progress  whereby  the  King- 
dom of  God  would  become  visible  in 
the  democratization  of  a world  commu- 
nity. Not  accidentally,  I witnessed  my 
first  communion  service  at  Riverside 


Birthdays  are  really  milestones  where  older 
people  pause  to  reflect.  In  a day  when  so 
many  are  engaged  in  discrediting  the  past 
and  any  examination  of  it,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  reflections  of  a younger  minister 
who  evaluates  constructively  his  pilgrimage 
thus  far.  Robert  B.  Stuart,  an  alumnus  of 
DePauw  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  ( Class  of 
1962),  is  minister  of  the  Community  Presby- 
terian Church,  Ringwood,  New  Jersey. 

Church  with  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
Subsequently  I attended  DePauw  Uni- 
versity (Methodist)  where  study  in  phi- 
losophy rooted  in  Borden  Parker 
Bowne-Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman’s  per- 
sonalism formalized  what  I had  come 
to  believe  already  through  my  family. 

The  fruition  and  test  of  that  religious 
liberalism  came  while  studying  Ameri- 
can history  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I declared  myself  a conscientious 
objector,  resting  my  case  with  classic 
pacifist  thought.  It  seemed  an  odd  thing 
to  do  to  the  draft  board,  Local  100, 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  given  those 
peaceful  Eisenhower  years  and  having 
been  confirmed  in  mainline  Protestant 
Christianity,  specifically  the  Webster 
Groves  Presbyterian  Church.  The  devel- 
opment seemed  logical  to  me,  however. 
Being  a conscientious  objector  was  sim- 
ply taking  seriously  what  I had  been 
taught  at  home,  by  the  church  and  in 
school. 

That  my  position  was  not  readily 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  whole 
of  my  family  came  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  me.  Where  was  the  efficacy  of 
reason?  It  seemed  now  to  be  limited. 
Where  was  the  inherent  goodness  of 
man?  It  seemed  not  to  be  the  whole 
truth.  Without  detailing  the  tension  and 
conflict  of  several  months,  a personal 
crisis  occurring  while  already  in  service 
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as  a conscientious  objector,  I can  affirm 
that  the  end  of  it  was  reconciliation. 
This  was  not  a neat  accommodation  of 
views,  not  a polite  handshake  ignoring 
the  feeling  of  standing  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  It  was  genuine  reconciliation 
— the  emergence  of  a new  relationship 
and  understanding  of  faith,  person  to 
person,  healing  family  disunion  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  differing 
positions.  Something  had  been  given, 
unexpectedly  so,  through  the  supportive 
strength  and  ministry  of  a community 
of  persons — parents,  teachers,  pastors, 
and  friends.  Without  apology,  I refer  to 
a moment  in  time,  with  the  disintegra- 
tion of  my  own  liberal  order  disturb- 
ingly present,  when  by  the  grace  of  God 
I said  to  myself,  quietly,  peacefully, 
joyfully,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth.” 

Enter  Barthian  theology.  I embraced 
neo-Reformation  theology  as  warmly  as 
I had  the  liberal.  Vocationally  I changed 
direction,  from  preparation  for  teaching 
to  study  in  training  to  be  a pastor.  I 
enrolled  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Barth,  Calvin  and  tbe  Apostle 
Paul  seemed  like  personal  friends,  for- 
mally distant  to  be  sure,  but  nonethe- 
less present.  The  only  suggestion  pres- 
bytery had  as  I was  about  to  be  or- 
dained was  that  I clarify  an  apparent 
Unitarian  stance  centered  in  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity.  Where  for  me, 
they  asked,  was  God  and  the  Spirit? 

Along  with  everyone  else,  I have  suf- 
fered through  the  utopian  and  apocalyp- 
tic visions  of  the  6o’s.  Moreover,  I have 
felt  close  to  the  call  for  social  justice. 
The  Confession  of  ’67  from  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  USA  seemed  not 
only  logical  at  the  time  but  necessary 
as  an  expression  of  the  church’s  faith 
(certainly  my  faith).  The  intellectual 


support  system  for  social  concern  came 
most  readily  from  the  Niebuhrs,  I 
imagine,  whose  thought  and  feeling  I 
absorbed  from  persons  at  Seminary,  but 
involvement  in  social  concerns  came 
also  as  a vital  legacy  from  my  religious 
liberal  background.  (I  believe  I forgot 
that  at  the  time.) 

Now,  thinking  through  “a  theology 
of  hope”  and  a “polical  theology,”  in 
reading  Moltmann,  I see  a development 
as  natural  for  me  as  the  discovery  of 
neo-Reformation  theology  several  years 
ago.  As  I respond  to  recent  inquiry  di- 
rected by  Professor  Edward  Dowey  at 
Princeton,  I see  in  myself  an  expression 
of  history  from  the  liberalism  of  Borden 
Parker  Bowne- Walter  Rauschenbusch- 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  to  Barth-Nie- 
buhr  through  to  Moltmann  and  others 
who,  with  differing  theological  bases  to 
be  sure,  are  present  allies  with  persons 
such  as  Rauschenbusch. 

As  I look  forward  in  hope,  as  I do,  I 
join  others  in  trying  to  sense  and  think 
my  way  through  social  currents  that 
loom  like  so  many  gigantic  breakers 
along  the  coastline.  What  will  go,  or 
should  go?  What  will  remain?  I am 
skeptical  of  grand  projections  for  the 
future,  whether  from  Herman  Kahn  or 
Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Where,  then,  is 
open-endedness  for  the  Spirit,  or  the  un- 
expected turns  of  history?  I continue  to 
acknowledge  faith  as  a gift  in  Christ, 
and  I am  as  restless  with  social  activists 
who  forget  their  evangelical  base  as  I 
am  with  evangelicals  who  will  not  see 
social  action.  I also  am  growingly  ap- 
preciative of  feeling,  wonder,  communal 
celebration.  Thank  you,  Sam  Keen. 

I continue  to  believe  in  the  viability 
of  the  parish,  however  it  may  be  de- 
fined constitutionally.  Whatever  course 
we  take  socially — liberal  restructure,  re- 
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pressive  reaction,  disintegration  fol- 
lowed by  rebuilding — there  will  be 
some  form  of  parish  or  community  lo- 
cally. It  is  out  of  that  experience  of 
community-parish  that  redefinitions  of 
law,  spirit,  and  gospel  will  emerge.  Not 
there  alone,  of  course,  but  the  place  of 
the  parish  in  its  experience  of  commu- 
nity by  the  Spirit  is  a source  for  theology 
as  all  the  traditional  structures,  includ- 
ing the  congregation,  are  being  called 
into  question. 

That  is  where  I am  at  the  moment, 
A.D.  1971,  age  37. 1 write  as  I do  know- 


ing that  historians  have  libraries  of  for- 
mal theologies  but  fewer  informal  re- 
flections coming  from  the  parish,  believ- 
ing that  both  are  necessary  to  give  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  time.  I write, 
too,  believing  that  the  autobiographical 
reflections  of  one  may  sound  a familiar 
note  for  others  who  also  are  theologians 
in  residence  locally,  persons  seeking 
painfully  but  expectantly,  with  hope  by 
the  Spirit,  to  discover  the  sign  of  the 
time — the  relentlessly  present,  hidden/ 
revealed,  gracious  Christ. 
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Ezra  Studies,  by  Charles  C.  Torrey; 
with  Prolegomenon  by  William  Stine- 
spring  (The  Library  of  Biblical  Stud- 
ies), ed.  by  Harry  M.  Orlinsky.  Ktav 
Publishing  House,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1970.  Pp.  xxxiv  -f-  346.  $14.95. 

Professor  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  one  of  the 
eminent  Semitists  of  this  country,  taught 
Semitic  languages  from  1892  to  1900  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  had  been  graduated  in  1889.  In  1900  he 
was  called  to  Yale,  where  during  his  distin- 
guished career  he  taught  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  It  was  during  the 
Andover  period  that  he  published  his  first 
important  contribution:  The  Composition 

and  Historical  Value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah 
(Giessen,  1896). 

During  the  century  preceding  this  date 
scholars  had  realized  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  The  traditional  view  that 
Ezra  came  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  I (458  B.C.) 
and  Nehemiah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  this 
monarch  (445  B.C.)  was  defended  by  Ernst 
Bertheau  in  1868.  In  1886  Abraham  Kuenen 
maintained  that  Ezra  was  the  founder  of 
post-exilic  Judaism  and  the  promulgator  of 
the  Priestly  Code  and  that  he  was  more  im- 
portant than  Nehemiah.  The  discussions  of 
the  problem,  however,  continued,  and  in  1890 
van  Hoonacker  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
concluded  that  the  careers  of  the  two  men, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  came  to  be  chrono- 
logically reversed  in  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  his  opinion  Nehemiah  came  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
I,  445  B.C.  (Neh.  2:1)  and  Ezra  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  Artaxerxes  II,  397  B.C.  (Ezra 
7:9).  In  other  words,  after  the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah had  been  finished,  the  real  career  of 
Ezra  began  in  397.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kuenen  defended  the  usual  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  Ezra  and  the  traditional  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  two  men.  During  this 
controversy  a third  Dutch  scholar,  W.  H. 
Kosters,  entered  the  debate  (1893)  and  ap- 
parently tried  to  effect  a compromise  between 


the  views  of  van  Hoonacker  and  Kuenen.  It 
was  then  that  Julius  Wellhausen  took  part  in 
the  discussion  by  defending  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view,  of  course  with  some  modifica- 
tion or  concessions.  At  this  point  in  the  in- 
vestigations Torrey  stated  his  own  conclusions 
in  the  above  mentioned  work. 

Torrey  had  hoped  that  scholars  would 
accept  his  results,  but  as  he  later  said,  his 
monograph  received  “a  barrage  of  refutation 
and  ridicule.”  Undaunted,  however,  he  wrote 
(1906-1909)  a series  of  eight  articles,  which 
were  then  revised  and  published  (1910) 
under  the  title  of  Ezra  Studies. 

According  to  Torrey  an  error  has  been 
committed  in  Old  Testament  studies  in  mak- 
ing the  Exile  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
religious  and  literary  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  believes  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews 
of  the  deportation  exercised  any  considerable 
influence  upon  those  of  Judea.  He  further- 
more maintains  that  we  have  no  trustworthy 
evidence  that  any  numerous  company  re- 
turned from  Babylonia  to  Palestine.  In  his 
opinion  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  was  a 
turning  point,  partly  for  evil,  but  more  for 
good,  since  in  any  case  the  nation  as  a politi- 
cal entity  was  doomed.  More  startling,  how- 
ever, is  his  statement  that  Ezra  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Chronicler  (p.  247).  Nehemiah, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  as  a real  char- 
acter, who  may  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  II  (384  B.C.),  but  a date  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  I (465-424  B.C.)  is  not 
excluded. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  radical  conclu- 
sions of  the  distinguished  professor  or  no,  the 
book  still  deserves  a place  in  the  history  of 
Old  Testament  criticism,  and  Professor  Orlin- 
sky and  the  Ktav  Publishing  House  are  to  be 
commended  for  making  available  a reprint 
of  this  volume.  The  Prolegomenon  by  Pro- 
fessor Stinespring  of  Duke  University  is  a 
contribution  that  brings  Ezra-Nehemiah  stud- 
ies up  to  date.  For  further  information  of  the 
dates  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  recent  Bible  Dictionaries  or  to  a 
modern  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 
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Pseudo-Eze\iel  and  the  Original 
Prophecy,  by  Charles  C.  Torrey;  with 
Prolegomenon  by  Moshe  Greenberg 
( The  Library  of  Biblical  Studies),  ed. 
by  Harry  M.  Orlinsky.  Ktav  Publishing 
House,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1970.  Pp. 
xxxix  -f-  261.  $12.50. 

This  book  first  appeared  in  the  Yale  Ori- 
ental Series — Researches,  Vol.  XVIII,  1930.  In 
addition  the  volume  contains  critical  articles 
by  the  author  and  Shalom  Spiegel. 

In  1903  Cornill  asked  the  question:  “Did 
Ezekiel  . . . write  the  book  at  one  time  or 
is  it  a homogeneous  compilation  of  separate 
parts  written  at  different  times?”  In  1913 
S.  R.  Driver  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  (p.  279)  wrote 
about  the  Book  of  Ezekiel:  “The  dates  of  the 
several  prophecies  are  in  many  cases  stated 
with  precision.  No  critical  question  arises  in 
connection  with  the  authorship  of  the  book, 
the  whole  from  beginning  to  end  bearing  un- 
mistakably the  stamp  of  a single  mind.”  But 
despite  this  assurance  different  theories  of  the 
book  have  been  propounded,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  confusion  has  been  introduced.  In 
1940,  however,  Professor  Wm.  F.  Albright 
wrote:  “Until  the  possibility  of  true  clair- 
voyance has  been  disproved,  it  would  be  rash 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  Ezekiel’s  autoptic 
visions.” 

Professor  Torrey,  however,  strays  far  from 
the  traditional  dates  and  maintains  that  the 
Babylonian  setting  of  the  prophet’s  discourses 
is  found  only  in  a series  of  brief  and  easily 
recognized  interpolations.  In  his  opinion  the 
language  of  the  book  marks  it  distinctly  as 
belonging  to  the  very  latest  stratum  of  Old 
Testament  literature.  Chapter  26  is  taken  to 
refer  to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (332  B.C.).  In  gen- 
eral the  atmosphere  is  manifestly  that  of 
Daniel,  Joel,  and  the  last  chapters  of  Zecha- 
riah.  In  other  words,  the  book  is  interpreted 
as  a pseudepigraphon,  and  the  author  con- 
siders c.  230  B.C.  as  a date  of  authorship  that 
perfectly  meets  the  conditions. 

In  the  Prolegomenon  Professor  Greenberg 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  notes  that 
Torrey’s  study  was  a building  block  in  a 
structure  of  interlocked  studies  designed  to 
reconsider  the  accepted  view  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Exile  and  the  Restoration.  He  indicates 


that  Torrey  saw  little  evidence  of  a destruc- 
tive Babylonian  Exile,  at  least  not  the  drastic 
depopulation  described  in  the  histories. 
Greenberg  moreover  quotes  Professor  Spiegel, 
who  pointed  out  the  inability  of  the  pseud- 
epigraphic  theory  to  account  for  the  purpose 
that  the  book  was  supposed  to  serve.  Green- 
berg furthermore  discusses  critical  studies  of 
Ezekiel  since  Torrey’s  time  and  observes  that, 
even  though  his  far-reaching,  revolutionary 
conclusions  were  never  wholly  accepted,  im- 
portant parts  of  his  argument  were  left  intact 
by  his  opponents.  The  Prolegomenon  has 
words  of  praise  for  G.  A.  Cooke’s  commen- 
tary on  this  book  (1936),  since  he  refused 
“to  be  swept  along  in  the  current  of  increas- 
ingly vagarious  treatment  of  the  Book.” 

Greenberg  concludes  his  nineteen  pages  on 
a spiritual  note.  Ezekiel  stressed  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual,  and  that  was  some- 
thing the  plain  man  could  understand.  The 
prophet  gives  a striking  attestation  of  the 
power  of  faith  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a people’s  survival 
and  regeneration.  In  this  connection  Green- 
berg admits  that  Torrey’s  scholarly  effort 
failed,  because  it  arrived  at  unlikely  and  ill- 
founded  conclusions.  Yet  in  the  end  light  has 
been  shed  upon  the  prophet,  even  though  the 
conclusions  of  an  erudite  scholar  have  not 
been  accepted. 

The  book  has  been  out  of  print,  and  Bib- 
lical students  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
editor  of  the  Series  and  the  publishers  for 
having  made  available  an  important  book  in 
the  history  of  interpretation. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Documents  of  fewish  Sectaries,  by 
Solomon  Schechter.  “Fragments  of  a 
Zadokite  Work”  (Vol.  1)  and  “Frag- 
ments of  the  Book  of  the  Command- 
ments by  Anan”  (Vol.  2).  With  Prole- 
gomenon by  J.  A.  Fitzmyer.  ( The  Li- 
brary of  Biblical  Studies,  ed.  H.  M.  Or- 
linsky). Ktav  Publishing  House,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1970.  Pp.  175.  $22.50. 

The  Ktav  Publishing  House  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  reprinting  many  important 
Jewish  and  biblical  works  which  are  indis- 
pensable tools  for  the  scholar  and  which 
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have  been  long  out  of  print.  The  Library  of 
Biblical  Studies  is  appearing  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Prof.  H.  M.  Orlinsky  of 
the  Hebrew  University  College-Jewish  Insti- 
tute of  Religion  in  New  York.  Each  volume 
has  a Prolegomenon  written  by  an  authority 
in  the  field  today. 

The  volume  under  review,  which  was  first 
published  in  1910  by  Prof.  S.  Schechter,  con- 
tains the  Hebrew  text  of  a Zadokite  work 
with  an  English  translation,  Introduction 
and  Notes  (Vol.  1),  and  the  Hebrew  text, 
Introduction  and  Notes  of  the  command- 
ments of  Anan  (Vol.  2),  with  a Prolegome- 
non written  by  Father  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer, 
S.J.,  professor  of  Near  Eastern  Languages 
and  Civilization  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Schechter  discovered  these  man- 
uscripts among  thousands  of  fragments 
which  were  uncovered  in  a Cairo  Genizah 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  Zadohjte 
Fragments  (also  known  as  the  Damascus 
Document),  were  of  special  significance,  and 
caused  much  discussion  among  scholars  for 
decades  after  their  publication.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  community  which  produced  this 
document  were  called  “sons  of  Zadok,”  a 
heretofore  unknown  sect  in  Judaism.  Their 
teachings  showed  a definite  anti-rabbinical 
attitude  which  reminded  scholars  of  the 
medieval  Karaites  who  advocated  a rigorous 
exegesis  of  Torah  without  the  aid  of  man- 
made traditions  to  interpret  it. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Qumran  scrolls, 
however,  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
strange  document.  Not  only  were  fragments 
of  the  Damascus  Document  discovered  in 
Caves  IV,  V and  VI,  representing  possibly 
eight  or  more  copies  of  the  work,  but  the 
Manual  of  Discipline,  which  served  as  the 
rule  book  for  the  Essenes  of  Qumran,  shows 
marked  similarities  with  the  Zadokite  frag- 
ments from  the  Cairo  Genizah.  There  is  little 
doubt  now  that  the  Damascus  Document, 
which  puzzled  scholars  for  so  long,  was  an 
important  sectarian  rule  book  of  the  Essenes, 
perhaps  when  they  were  living  in  their 
camps  in  the  area  of  Damascus. 

It  was  not  until  1952  that  photographs  of 
the  Genizah  manuscripts  were  made  avail- 
able to  scholars.  They  were  published  by 
S.  Zeitlin  in  his  monograph,  The  Zado\ite 
Fragments.  . . . (JQR  Monograph  Series,  I, 
Philadelphia,  1952),  and  by  C.  Rabin  in  his 
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handy  edition,  The  Zadokite  Documents 
(Oxford,  1954;  2nd  ed.,  1958). 

As  an  aid  to  the  further  study  of  this 
text,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered Qumran  material,  the  Ktav  publica- 
tion of  Schechter’s  editio  princeps  will  be 
welcomed  by  scholars  throughout  the  world. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

feremia,  by  Claus  Westermann.  Cal- 
wer  Verlag,  Stuttgart,  1967.  Pp.  94. 

Some  lines  of  the  novelist  Stefan  Zweig, 
written  out  of  the  suffering  of  World  War 
I,  have  a ring  of  contemporaneity.  He  tells 
us  that  in  his  search  for  a symbol  to  sketch 
the  meaning  of  the  historical  hour,  he  first 
turned  to  the  Greek  prophetess,  Cassandra, 
who  heartlessly  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Troy  to  her  disbelieving  countrymen.  “But 
soon,”  he  continues,  “it  was  the  character  of 
Jeremiah  that  forced  itself  upon  me;  for,  be- 
ing biblical,  it  was  closer  to  me  and  closer 
also  for  being  bound  up  with  the  people.”1 
Fifty  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  national 
anguish  and  world  turmoil,  it  is  more  than 
ever  clear  that  Jeremiah  is  our  contemporary. 
No  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  is  closer 
to  us.  His  proximity  is  measured  not  only 
by  his  stance  in  the  biblical  tradition,  but  by 
his  identification  with  the  agonizing  experi- 
ences of  the  people. 

Claus  Westermann’s  little  book  helps  us  to 
stand  in  the  circle  of  Jeremiah.  When  meas- 
ured against  his  commentary  on  Genesis, 
which  after  some  400  pages  has  not  quite 
reached  Gen.  5,  this  94-page  discussion  of 
the  fifty-two  chapters  comprising  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  can  hardly  be  called  a “commen- 
tary.” It  is  essentially  an  outline,  designed  to 
help  the  many  who  fall  within  the  category 
of  “the  ordinary  reader.”  To  have  such  an 
outline  is  important,  for  the  Book  of  Jere- 
miah is  a complicated  collection  of  oracles 
in  poetry,  discourses  in  prose,  soliloquies  and 
laments  (“confessions”),  and  biographical  re- 
ports by  Baruch,  Jeremiah’s  companion  and 
secretary.  Westermann’s  analysis,  which  takes 
into  account  the  form-criticism  in  which  he 
is  an  acknowledged  expert,  charts  an  excel- 

1 Stefan  Zweig:  Jeremiah,  trans.  by  Eden  and 
Cedar  Paul  (2nd  ed.,  New  York:  Viking  Press, 
1939),  P-  viii.  Quoted  by  Stanley  R.  Hopper,  ex- 
position of  Jeremiah,  Interpreter’s  Bible,  V (New 
York:  Abingdon,  1956),  p.  797. 
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lent  pathway  through  the  book.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  available  in 
English. 

Jeremiah  is  appropriately  called  “the  suf- 
fering prophet.”  His  life,  portrayed  as  a “pas- 
sion story,”  influenced  the  portrayal  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  the  Second  Isaiah.  It  is 
significant,  too,  that  some  of  Jesus’  contem- 
poraries sought  to  understand  his  identity  by 
identifying  him  with  Jeremiah  (Matt.  16:14), 
and  that  during  his  last  supper  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  realization  of  the  “new  covenant”  (I 
Cor.  11:25;  Mark  14:24)  anticipated  by  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  31:31-34).  Westermann  empha- 
sizes the  experience  of  suffering  in  the  pro- 
phetic ministry  of  Jeremiah,  finding  in  this 
the  deep  current  which  flows  through  all  of 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  book.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  in  Jeremiah  suffering  has 
several  layers  of  meaning,  which  can  hardly 
be  isolated  from  one  another.  First,  Jeremiah 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  historical  tragedy 
of  his  people  and  identified  himself  with 
their  anguish  during  the  fateful  days  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation  through 
the  collision  of  world  powers.  Second,  Jere- 
miah himself  suffered  deeply  as  he  was  torn 
between  the  mandate  of  his  prophetic  office 
and  his  own  personal  inclinations  to  enjoy  a 
life  of  tranquility  and  sociability.  And  final- 
ly, Jeremiah’s  message  and  career  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  suffering  of  God  who,  in  the 
performance  of  his  “strange  work” — an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  Jeremiah’s  call  (1:4- 
10) — laments  the  recalcitrance  and  blindness 
of  his  people.  It  is  the  interweaving  of  these 
three  levels  of  meaning  which  makes  the 
career  of  Jeremiah  a passion  story  and  which, 
one  may  add,  brings  Jeremiah  close  to  us  in 
the  sufferings  of  our  time. 

When  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  viewed  in 
this  context,  it  is  eminently  appropriate  that 
Westermann  introduces  the  study  by  consid- 
ering the  brief  oracle  (chapter  45)  addressed 
to  Baruch.  Here  Baruch  receives  a rebuke  for 
desiring  “great  things”  for  himself,  and  his 
attention  is  turned  away  from  his  own  for- 
tunes to  God’s  involvement  in  the  human 
situation.  Baruch’s  dashed  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions were  to  be  measured  against  the  suffer- 
ing of  God  in  his  “strange  work”  of  destroy- 
ing his  own  people  in  order  that  he  might 
build  and  plant  anew.  In  this  larger  context, 
however,  Baruch  was  given  the  promise  of 
receiving  his  life  as  a “booty  of  war.”  Wester- 


mann departs  from  many  commentators  by 
saying  that  something  more  is  intended  than 
the  mere  promise  that  his  life  would  be 
spared  in  wartime.  “In  all  places  to  which 
you  may  go”  suggests  that  his  whole  career 
would  be  a triumphal  procession  ( Siegeszug ). 
Like  the  psalmist,  he  would  not  only  go 
through  green  pastures  and  along  quiet 
waters  but,  even  more,  through  “the  valley 
of  deep  shadow.”  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  . 
experiences  he  would  know  the  attending 
presence  of  God  and  the  divine  grace  which 
opens  a future.  The  promise  of  “life”  is  vali- 
dated by  the  assurance  given  to  Jeremiah 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
midst  of  suffering:  “Be  not  afraid  ...  for  1 
am  with  you  to  deliver  you,  says  the  Lord.” 

The  brevity  of  this  book  will  be  dissatisfy- 
ing to  those  who  wish  for  more  defense  of 
the  literary  analysis  or  more  theological  and 
human  exposition  of  the  materials.  But  the 
reader  will  find  here  a valuable  guide  for 
study  and  a good  indication  of  the  closeness 
of  Jeremiah  to  our  lives. 

Bernhard  W.  Anderson 

Firmicus  Maternus:  The  Error  of  the 
Pagan  Religions,  translated  and  anno- 
tated by  Clarence  A.  Forbes  (. Ancient 
Christian  Writers,  vol.  37).  The  New- 
man Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1970.  Pp. 
251.  $8.95. 

The  celebrated  series,  Ancient  Christian 
Writers,  which  began  in  1946  (when  volume 
1,  containing  162  pages,  cost  $2.50),  now 
embraces  thirty-seven  volumes  and  is  still 
growing  steadily.  The  previously  published 
volumes  have  maintained  a high  level  of 
scholarly  excellence,  and  the  volume  under 
review  will  not  jeopardize  the  reputation  of 
the  series  as  a whole. 

Born  in  Sicily,  Firmicus  Maternus,  who 
flourished  during  the  mid-fourth  century, 
had  three  successive  careers:  first  as  an  advo- 
cate, next  as  a pagan  astrologer,  and  finally 
as  a Christian  polemicist.  His  eight  books 
entitled  Mathesis  constitute  the  largest  sur-  1 
viving  Latin  treatise  on  astrology.  In  it  Fir- 
micus urges  the  highest  moral  integrity  on 
the  astrologer.  The  conflict  between  destiny 
and  freedom  of  the  will  he  resolves  on  Stoic 
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lines,  namely  that  the  soul,  being  divine,  can 
triumph  over  the  stars. 

After  Firmicus  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  he  turned  his  efforts  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Christian  religion,  and  wrote 
The  Error  of  the  Pagan  Religions.  In  it  he 
urges  the  brother-emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans,  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  eradicate  paganism.  Since  Constans  was 
killed  in  the  year  350,  that  date  is  the  termi- 
nus ante  quem  for  the  composition  of  this 
impassioned  treatise.  Utilizing  to  the  utmost 
all  the  fiery  rhetoric  which  he  had  learned 
as  an  advocate,  Firmicus  is  the  first  to  strike 
a new  note  in  Christian  literature,  demand- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  the  state  extirpate 
paganism,  destroying  it  root  and  branch. 
Here  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrine 
that  enforced  conversion  is  desirable,  justifia- 
ble, and  indeed  imperative. 

As  would  be  expected,  Firmicus  is  also  a 
most  valuable  source  of  information,  largely 
firsthand,  of  the  pagan  religions  of  his  time. 
The  special  objects  of  his  implacable  wrath 
are  the  mystery  religions  that  venerate 
Mithra,  Cybele,  Isis,  and  other  Oriential  di- 
vinities. Here  and  there  Firmicus  quotes 
snatches  of  pagan  liturgies  and  describes  as- 
pects of  the  initiatory  rites,  some  of  which 
he  himself  had  no  doubt  experienced  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  his  career. 

The  translator  and  annotator,  Clarence  A. 
Forbes,  who  is  professor  of  classical  lan- 
guages at  Ohio  State  University,  has  pref- 
aced his  rendering  (which  is  the  first  trans- 
lation of  Firmicus  into  English),  with  a 
lengthy  introduction  discussing  the  signifi- 
cance of  Firmicus  as  an  early  Christian  apol- 
ogete  in  the  confrontation  of  Christianity 
and  paganism.  Church  historians  as  well  as 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  ancient  mys- 
tery religions  will  find  this  volume  a treas- 
ure-house of  information. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

New  Testament  History,  by  F.  F. 
Bruce.  Doubleday  & Company,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  1971.  Pp.  xiv  + 462.  $8.95. 

This  up-to-date  history  of  New  Testament 
times  is  comprehensively  planned  and  com- 
pactly written.  Like  all  of  Professor  Bruce’s 
monographs,  this  book  is  characterized  by 
thoroughness  of  scholarly  research  and  so- 
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briety  of  judgment  in  evaluating  literary  and 
historical  problems. 

Drawing  upon  the  most  authoritative 
sources,  the  author  describes  the  Graeco- 
Roman  background  of  the  New  Testament 
period,  particularly  the  structure  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  compet- 
ing factions  within  the  Jewish  nation.  He 
goes  on  to  delineate  the  relationship  between 
Jesus’  teachings  and  the  dominant  secular 
issues  of  his  time.  Finally,  examining  the 
social  and  political  implications  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, he  explains  why  the  Church  survived 
while  the  Empire  collapsed. 

The  orientation  of  the  volume  can  be  ap- 
preciated from  the  following  quotation: 
“Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
did  not  take  place  in  a historical  vacuum. 
Even  if  he  did  envisage  the  ‘fifth  monarchy’ 
in  a way  that  the  Zealots  would  have  appre- 
ciated, any  proclamation  of  a new  kingdom 
was  bound  to  arouse  expectant,  if  unintelli- 
gent, enthusiasm  in  some  quarters,  suspicion 
and  hostility  in  others.  The  life  and  minis- 
try of  Jesus  cannot  be  adequately  interpreted 
without  reference  to  the  critical  situation  in 
which  he  lived  and  ministered.” 

For  students  and  pastors  who  wish  to  re- 
new or  deepen  their  acquaintance  with  the 
tangled  skein  of  historical  details  at  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  this  volume  can  be 
highly  recommended. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  Good  News  According  to  Mar\, 
by  Eduard  Schweizer  (trans.  by  Don- 
ald H.  Madvig).  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1970.  Pp.  396.  $9.95. 

Professor  Schweizer,  of  the  University  of 
Zurich,  has  written  one  of  the  best  commen- 
taries now  available  on  the  oldest  of  the 
gospels.  His  work  is  marked  by  up-to-date 
scholarship,  religious  insight,  and  readability. 
The  translation  is  accurate  and  only  rarely 
bears  a foreign  accent. 

The  commentary  originally  appeared  in 
1967  in  Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch,  a 
German  series  designed  mainly  for  ministers 
and  seminary  students.  This  volume,  how- 
ever, should  also  appeal  to  enterprising  lay- 
men and  seasoned  scholars.  Its  chief  limita- 
tion is  its  relative  brevity,  but  this  was  im- 
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posed  by  the  series’  format.  Students  work- 
ing from  the  Greek  text  of  the  gospel  will 
want  to  refer  to  older  commentaries  like 
that  of  Vincent  Taylor  (1952)  for  details  this 
one  could  not  mention. 

Schweizer’s  commentary  is  concise,  but  not 
superficial.  He  regularly  takes  up  questions 
of  historicity,  sources,  development  of  the 
gospel  tradition,  and  the  evangelist’s  theo- 
logical purpose.  Yet  the  reader  is  never  lost 
in  a maze  of  facts  and  exegetical  options. 
The  author  brings  the  issues  into  sharp  focus, 
states  his  own  interpretation  cleanly,  and 
usually  argues  it  forcefully.  The  introduction 
manages  in  a few  pages  to  present  the  essen- 
tials of  source  criticism,  form  criticism,  re- 
daction criticism,  the  modern  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  and  the  first-century  situation 
of  the  evangelist.  Sprinkled  through  the 
commentary  proper  are  valuable  excursuses 
on  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  trial  of  Jesus, 
and  other  significant  topics.  An  epilogue 
sums  up  Mark’s  theological  message,  and  a 
useful  index  of  names  and  subjects  com- 
pletes the  volume. 

A noteworthy  emphasis  of  this  book,  as 
opposed  to  many  of  its  predecessors,  lies  in 
its  use  of  tradition  criticism  and  redaction 
criticism  to  explain  how  Mark’s  gospel  came 
to  take  the  form  it  did.  Further,  Schweizer 
frequently  takes  pains  to  show  how  the  gos- 
pel is  meaningful  today.  On  his  view,  Mark 
wrote  as  a witness  both  to  the  Jesus  of  the 
past  and  to  the  living  Christ  who  is  lord 
of  the  church.  While  his  gospel  is  largely  a 
faithful  account  of  the  actual  shape  of  Jesus’ 
career  and  teaching,  Schweizer  does  not 
think  everything  in  it  is  historical  in  the 
narrow  sense.  Thus  he  remarks: 

The  statement  of  the  army  officer  in  Mark 
15:39  may  not  be  historical  in  the  sense 
that  we  would  be  able  to  hear  it  on  [a 
sound-film  of  the  crucifixion].  Neverthe- 
less, this  statement  is  more  true  than  a 
hundred  details  which  the  film  could 
show,  because  it  tells  what  actually  hap- 
pened on  that  day  in  history — “This  man 
was  really  the  Son  of  God!”  (p.  22). 

While  Schweizer  assumes  that  Mark  meant 
his  report  (Mark  5)  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  little  girl  to  be  taken  literally,  “the  real 
miracle  in  this  story  is  the  emergence  of 
faith  which  believes  God  is  able  to  triumph 
over  death.”  To  such  faith  Mark  summons 


his  reader,  who  presumably  in  the  hour  of 
his  own  death  can  expect  no  outward  mira- 
cle (pp.  I2if.) . The  evangelist  develops  his 
“Messianic  secret”  theme  to  show  that  faith 
means  discipleship,  not  merely  recognition 
that  certain  titles  are  appropriate  for  Jesus. 
A high  point  in  the  commentary  is  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Gethsemane  scene:  the  loneliness 
of  Jesus’  suffering  is  construed  as  proof  of 
what  God  can  do  and  man  cannot  (“Spirit” 
in  contrast  to  “flesh”)  and  also  of  why  men 
require  God’s  deed. 

The  commentary  offers  no  radical  sur- 
prises, though  a relative  novelty  is  Schweiz- 
er’s contention  that  Ezekiel  is  the  key  to 
Jesus’  understanding  of  the  title  “Son  of 
Man”  (pp.  168-70).  Perhaps  the  commenta- 
tor occasionally  discovers  too  much  in  the 
text,  as  when  he  interprets  Mark  9:24  to 
mean  that  true  belief  is  conscious  of  depend- 
ing solely  on  God.  Possibly,  too,  Schweizer 
occasionally  makes  Mark  sound  too  much 
like  a promulgator  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification (e.g.  pp.  68f.).  Sometimes  he  may 
pass  too  quickly  from  historical  questions  to 
theological  and  edifying  conclusions.  Of  the 
cry  of  dereliction  (Mark  15:34),  he  remarks 
that  whether  Jesus  spoke  such  words  or  not 
is  unimportant;  what  matters  is  that  faith 
should  be  able  to  endure  the  experience  of 
feeling  forsaken. 

All  in  all,  however,  this  is  a solid  and  stim- 
ulating volume.  In  all  his  dissection  of  prob- 
lems and  traditions,  the  author  does  no  mur- 
der but  shows  afresh  that  Mark’s  message 
is  alive  and  relevant. 

David  M.  Hay 

Fifty  Key  Words:  The  Bible,  by 
Julian  Charley.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1971.  Pp.  84.  $1.65. 

A recent  experience  in  conducting  an  adult 
class  on  the  meaning  of  Biblical  and  theo- 
logical words  was  most  encouraging.  Lay 
people  are  quite  interested  in  the  meaning  of 
the  great  words  that  are  used  so  frequently 
in  church  circles.  And  when  the  members 
of  the  class  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
suggest  words  that  intrigue,  puzzle  and  even 
frustrate  them,  a discussion  of  them  can  be 
most  helpful. 

Words  are  written  symbols  or  oral  sounds 
by  which  we  identify  things,  realities,  experi- 
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ences,  and  happenings.  Words  are  value  car- 
riers by  which  the  past  is  communicated  to 
the  present  and  by  which  the  present  is  com- 
municated to  the  future.  When  words  are 
understood  and  their  values  appreciated  they 
become  necessary  and  effective  instruments 
in  the  educational  process.  However,  when 
words  become  habitual  or  ends  in  themselves, 
they  become  meaningless.  They  may  also  be- 
come distorted,  archaic,  deflated,  or  inflated, 
so  they  become  barriers  instead  of  carriers. 
Then  they  must  be  critically  re-evaluated,  or 
even  ruthlessly  discarded  and  new  ones  found 
to  take  their  places.  This  is  why  the  Bible 
must  be  retranslated  from  time  to  time.  And 
theology  must  make  it  one  of  its  major  aims 
to  clarify  language  in  thinking  about  the 
great  realities  of  the  faith. 

Much  of  the  church’s  education  is  an  intro- 
duction of  persons  into  the  great  words  of 
the  Christian  faith.  And,  too,  its  education 
is  a process  of  re-educating  persons  who  have 
come  into  distorted  or  stereotyped  under- 
standings of  these  words.  One  theologian  has 
suggested  that  we  declare  a moratorium  on 
the  use  of  the  word  “God”  because  it  is  used 
too  casually  or  so  mechanically.  What  does 
the  word  mean?  And  what  about  all  the 
other  great  words,  like  Holy  Spirit,  salva- 
tion, Word,  reconciliation,  grace,  and  dozens 
of  others? 

To  be  sure,  there  are  biblical  theologians 
who  think  that  the  study  of  key  words  in 
theology,  or  the  Bible,  is  not  a good  method. 
And  they  are  right,  if  words  are  examined 
by  themselves  without  an  understanding  of 
their  history,  context  and  usages.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  is  not  a set  of  propositions  that 
can  be  summed  up  in  “word”  studies.  It  is  a 
living  faith,  and  words  must  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  that  dynamic  faith. 

In  light  of  the  appalling  illiteracy  in  the 
churches,  and  in  face  of  the  eager  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  laity  to  make  these  great 
words  come  alive  with  meaning,  every 
church  ought  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
interested  people  to  know  more  about  their 
faith.  Towards  that  end,  this  recently  pub- 
lished paperback,  Fifty  Key  Words,  can  pro- 
vide a suitable  guide.  In  it  one  will  find 
short  but  expert  discussions  of  words  like 
body,  covenant,  flesh,  gospel,  hope,  predes- 
tination, soul,  and  many  others. 

However,  we  would  suggest  that  a com- 
parison be  made  with  other  books  of  similar 


size  and  content:  Wesley  J.  Fuerst,  Key  Bible 
Words  (Board  of  Publication,  Lutheran 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1970) ; Stephen  Neill, 
Bible  Words  and  Christian  Meanings  (daily 
devotions  on  creation,  light,  life,  sin,  sacri- 
fice, grace,  faith,  reconciliation,  peace,  hope, 
love,  glory;  S.C.M.  Press,  London,  1971); 
Donald  T.  Kauffman,  The  Dictionary  of  Re- 
ligious Terms  (Revell,  Westwood,  1967); 
F.  G.  Healey,  Fifty  Key  Words  in  Theology 
(John  Knox,  Richmond,  1970);  Vernon  Big- 
ler, Key  Words  in  Christian  Thinking:  A 
Guide  to  Theological  Terms  and  Ideas  (As- 
sociation, New  York,  1966);  Van  A.  Harvey, 
A Handbook^  of  Theological  Terms  (Macmil- 
lan, New  York,  1964);  William  Barclay, 
A New  Testament  Word  Boo\  (the  great 
Greek  words;  S.C.M.  Press,  London,  1955); 
and  C.  A.  Anderson  Scott,  A Brief  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  New  Testament  (S.C.M.  Press, 
London,  1933). 

For  those  who  wish  to  tackle  the  meaning 
of  words  in  greater  depth,  one  should  con- 
sult Henry  Gehman’s  The  New  Westminster 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Westminster,  Phila- 
delphia, 1970);  Alan  Richardson’s  A Theo- 
logical Word  Boo\  of  the  Bible  (Macmillan, 
New  York,  1950);  Madeleine  and  T.  Jane 
Miller’s  Harper’s  Bible  Dictionary,  and  the 
great  Bible  dictionaries,  particularly  the  four- 
volume  Interpreter’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee). 
Most  helpful,  too,  is  A Handbook^  of  Chris- 
tian Theology,  published  by  Meridian  Books, 
New  York,  1958.  Topical  and  analytical  con- 
cordances will  also  be  helpful. 

To  set  biblical  and  theological  words  in 
the  larger  religious  context,  an  encyclopedia 
of  religion,  such  as  that  edited  by  Virgilius 
Ferm,  An  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  (Philo- 
sophical Library,  New  York,  1945)  will  be 
useful.  The  one-volume  A Catholic  Diction- 
ary provides  a brief  but  authentic  resource 
for  word  studies  (Donald  Attwater,  ed.,  Mac- 
millan, New  York,  1941). 

Of  course,  the  minister  will  delve  into  the 
monumental  series  of  word  studies  by  Ger- 
hard Kittel  and  Gerhard  Friederich,  Theo- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament 
(Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Vols. 
I-VII,  Alpha  to  Rho). 

Any  minister  or  director  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation who  wishes  to  venture  into  this  area 
of  adult  or  youth  education  may  well  start 
with  the  paperback  volumes  by  Fuerst,  Char- 
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ley,  Neill,  and  Barclay.  Each  differs  in  its 
treatment  of  words,  but  taken  together  they 
provide  ample  resources  to  start  those  with 
some  interest  on  a rewarding  journey  into 
the  meanings  of  the  great  words  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  are  like  vast,  undiscovered, 
and  fascinating  spaces. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Apostolic  History  and  the  Gospel: 
Biblical  and  Historical  Essays  Presented 
to  F.  F.  Bruce  on  His  6oth  Birthday, 
edited  by  W.  Ward  Gasque  and  Ralph 
P.  Martin.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publish- 
ing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
T97°-  378  PP-  $7-95* 

The  prolific  scholar,  F.  F.  Bruce,  ought 
certainly  to  be  pleased  with  this  birthday 
present.  The  essays,  which  range  primarily 
over  the  areas  of  Acts  and  Paul,  bear  these 
marks  of  scholarship  so  well  known  to  all 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Professor  Bruce. 

The  neglected  methods  and  results  of  Wil- 
liam Ramsay’s  historical  research  are  again 
claimed  and  defended  in  E.  M.  Blaiklock’s 
essay  on  Acts  as  a document  of  first-century 
history  and  in  B.  van  Elderen’s  discussion  of 
the  archeology  of  Paul’s  first  missionary  jour- 
ney. These  two  essays,  with  others,  exhibit 
more  confidence  in  Luke  as  a historian  than 
recent  discussion  has  been  wont  to  admit. 

The  theological  problems  of  Acts  are  not 
neglected,  however,  nor  are  they  relegated  to 
a position  subordinate  to  history.  A.J.B.  Hig- 
gins discusses  whether  or  not  the  preface  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  intended  to  cover 
Acts  as  well,  and  draws  conclusions  from  his 
analysis  for  the  kerygma  of  Acts.  A.  J.  Mat- 
till,  Jr.  writes  about  the  purpose  of  Acts  as 
a Pauline  apologetic,  re-examining  the  old 
thesis  of  Matthias  Schneckenburger.  Floyd  V. 
Filson  examines  a major  biblical  literary  pat- 
tern in  the  journey  motif  of  Luke-Acts  and 
draws  conclusions  about  Luke’s  reasons  for 
using  it.  Filson’s  conclusions  could  do  more 
justice  to  Luke’s  eschatological  understanding 
of  history  with  its  open  future  over  against 
the  cyclic  return  motif  of  classical  journeys. 

Several  essays,  from  different  directions, 
hammer  away  at  the  modern  consensus  that 
there  is  no  primitive  tradition  in  the  speeches 
of  Acts.  The  search  for  Semitisms  in  the 


speeches  is  examined  methodologically  by 
D.  F.  Payne,  while  I.  Howard  Marshall  in 
his  essay  on  resurrection  in  Acts  thinks  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  find  Semitisms  in  order 
to  trace  primitive  material.  Marshall  argues 
that  the  place  of  the  resurrection  and  the  use 
of  Scripture  to  interpret  it  are  primitive  in 
Acts. 

Within  the  area  of  Pauline  studies,  Wil- 
liam Barclay  writes  on  the  preaching  of  Paul 
to  both  non-Christian  and  Christian  audi- 
ences. H.  L.  Ellison  examines  Paul’s  Jewish- 
ness in  relation  to  his  “all  things  to  all  men” 
behavior,  while  Robert  H.  Gundry  gives  us 
a detailed  discussion  of  the  christological 
hymn  in  I Timothy  3:16.  The  Philippian 
christological  hymn  is  also  reexamined  by 
C.F.D.  Moule,  who  contends  that  Philippians 
2:6  means  “he  did  not  regard  equality  with 
God  as  consisting  in  snatching  . . and  that 
verses  9-1 1 concern  primarily  the  name  Jesus, 
not  the  title  Lord. 

Two  studies  on  the  Corinthian  letters  are 
provided:  a systematic  study  of  the  themes  of 
covenant  and  communion  in  First  Corinthi- 
ans by  A.  R.  Millard,  which  needs  more 
exegetical  grounding  in  the  letter,  and  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  difficult  material  of  I 
Corinthians  11:2-16  by  Wm.  J.  Martin. 

Bo  Reicke  considers  the  situations  behind 
the  writing  of  the  captivity  letters,  and 
Rudolf  Schnackenburg  debates  the  problem 
of  apostles  before  and  during  Paul’s  time. 

Jacques  DuPont  investigates  the  important 
problem  of  the  nature  of  Paul’s  conversion 
and  its  effects  upon  his  theology.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  effects  lead  us  into  the  prob- 
lem of  Pauline  soteriology.  DuPont  rightly 
says  that  Paul  was  converted  to  Christ  rather 
than  to  Christianity.  This  solid  article  is  well 
supplemented  with  the  helpful  study  of  G.  E. 
Ladd  on  “Revelation  and  Tradition  in  Paul.” 
Ladd  discusses  the  question  concerning  the 
locus  of  revelation  for  Paul — in  historical 
event  or  in  the  word  of  preaching?  He  affirms 
that  the  kerygma  of  Paul  keeps  both  together 
within  the  focus  of  revelation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Along  similar  lines,  Margaret  Thrall  searches 
out  the  origins  of  Pauline  Christology,  trying 
to  discover  which  features  can  be  traced  to 
the  Damascus  road  experience  and  which  are 
later  derivations  or  originate  in  other  sources. 

Leon  Morris,  using  a stadstical  approach, 
finds  that  the  theme  of  Romans  is  God,  in 
action  of  course.  But  the  examination  of 
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God’s  action  and  its  consequences  for  man 
does  not  break  new  ground  with  respect  to 
the  scope  of  God’s  act  of  justification. 

Other,  more  specialized  essays  are  by  Bruce 
Metzger  on  “Ancient  Astrological  Geography 
and  Acts  2:9-11,”  Matthew  Black  on  the  Chi- 
Rho  sign,  G.  Donald  Guthrie  on  Acts  and 
epistles  in  apocryphal  writings,  and  by  A.  F. 
Walls  on  Romans  1 and  the  modern  mission- 
ary movement.  On  the  whole,  we  are  given  a 
treasury  of  things  new  and  old. 

James  P.  Martin 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
Richmond,  Va. 

Period  of  My  Life,  by  F.  R.  Barry. 
Hodder  & Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London, 
1970.  Pp.  224.  45s. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  F.  R.  Barry,  the  well 
known  Church  of  England  clergyman,  has 
written  what  he  calls  “a  kind  of  autobio- 
graphical commentary  on  the  period  covered 
by  my  generation,  and  so,  through  the  life 
and  experience  of  one  man,  to  illustrate  some 
aspects  of  the  movement  from  the  pre-war 
to  the  post-war  situation”  (p.  ir). 

He  has  had  a most  varied  ecclesiastical 
career.  After  World  I,  during  which  he  served 
as  a chaplain,  he  headed  up  a famous  school 
at  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  for  giving  ministerial 
training  to  soldiers  who  had  indicated  their 
desire  to  become  ordained  clergymen.  There- 
after, he  was  successively  Professor  of  New 
Testament  at  King’s  College,  London;  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary’s  at  Oxford,  Newman’s  famous 
pulpit;  Canon  of  Westminster,  where  he  was 
bombed  out  of  his  home  during  the  Nazi 
blitz  in  May,  1941;  and  finally,  Bishop  of 
Southwell  (1941-1963),  a diocese  in  the  East 
Midlands  of  England.  Throughout  his  min- 
istry, he  has  kept  alive  his  intellectual  inter- 
ests and  has  authored  sixteen  books,  ten  of 
them  before  his  official  retirement  from  the 
episcopate,  and  six  since. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  as  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  Dr.  Barry  has  made  friendly  con- 
tact with  most  of  the  important  leaders  of 
the  Church  of  England  during  the  present 
century.  His  autobiography  refers  to  prac- 
tically all  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  between  Randall  Davidson  and  Michael 
Ramsey;  outstanding  bishops  like  Charles 


Gore,  Winnington  Ingram,  and  Mervyn 
Haigh;  and  such  non-Episcopal  celebrities  as 
Dean  W.  R.  Inge.  For  example,  Barry’s  wife 
and  he  entertained  William  Temple  during 
Temple’s  famous  Oxford  Mission  in  1931; 
and  concerning  this,  Barry  has  this  to  say: 
“To  have  entertained  Lang  for  one  day,  and 
Dean  Inge  even  for  one  meal,  might  have 
involved  us  both  in  a nervous  breakdown. 
(In  the  case  of  Dean  Inge,  it  very  nearly  did: 
he  was  a most  pernickety  kind  of  guest.)  To 
have  William  Temple  with  us  was  pure  de- 
light, and  for  part  of  the  time  Mrs.  Temple 
joined  us”  (p.  ior). 

Certain  features  of  Dr.  Barry’s  outlook  and 
viewpoint  stand  out  clearly  from  this  memoir. 
(1)  In  1931,  he  published  a book  entitled 
The  Relevance  of  Christianity,  in  which  he 
expounded  what  he  considered  to  be  a credi- 
ble and  meaningful  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  message  for  that  day.  This  book 
quickly  won  wide  acclaim  and  ran  through 
several  editions.  Concerning  it,  he  says  this: 
“It  was,  in  a sense,  that  book  that  made  my 
name.  . . . Through  that  book  ‘relevance’  be- 
came a catchword”  (pp.  106-107).  This  book 
illustrates  that  deep  concern  for  understand- 
ing and  applying  the  Christian  message  in 
contemporary  terms  which  has  been  one  of 
Dr.  Barry’s  major  interests  throughout  his 
public  life. 

(2)  Dr.  Barry  is  a convinced  believer  in 
the  Church  of  England;  in  fact,  he  says  that 
he  may  be  “one  of  the  few  survivors  left  who 
really  do  believe  in  the  Church  of  England — 
not  in  ‘anglicisin'  but  in  this  Church  of 
England,  as  it  has  taken  shape  in  this  island 
with  a thousand  years  of  history  behind  it” 
(p.  209).  This  doesn’t  mean,  of  course,  that 
he  has  failed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  representatives  of  other  Christian 
churches  in  England,  Roman  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant.  What  it  means  is  that  he  pro- 
foundly believes  in  the  unique  historic  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  English 
people  and  has  been  happy  to  live  his  life  in 
its  service.  In  the  Church  of  England  he  be- 
lieves that  the  local  parish  clergyman  is  the 
key  figure.  Hence,  he  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  recruiting  die  best 
possible  kind  of  men  for  this  strategic  min- 
istry, and  to  insure  that  they  are  properly 
paid  and  given  that  personal  independence 
which  alone  will  enable  them  to  do  the  most 
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effective  work  of  Christian  witness  in  their 
respective  localities. 

(3)  Dr.  Barry  is  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
avow  his  deep  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savior  and  Lord.  This  faith  has  had  to 
stand  many  tests  during  his  long  life — per- 
sonal tragedy,  public  calamities  such  as  World 
War  II,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  possessions, 
and  the  general  secularization  of  life  which 
has  proceeded  apace  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. But  he  says  at  the  close  of  his  book — 
it  amounts  to  his  personal  testament — that 
“faith  has  had  many  an  hour  of  doubt  and 
darkness;  but  the  darkness  has  not  overcome 
it.  What  supports  the  individual  pilgrim  is 
the  faith  and  experience  of  the  Church;  and 
within  the  Church  I hold  to  the  Christian 
faith.  I believe  in  God  and  in  man  through 
Jesus  Christ.  The  foundation  of  that  faith  is 
not  in  ideas,  which  must  change  with  the 
changing  movements  of  secular  thought,  but 
in  the  historical  and  living  Person,  yesterday 
and  today  the  same  and  forever.  Other  foun- 
dation no  man  can  lay”  (p.  213);  and  he 
ends  his  book  with  two  verses  which  lyrically 
depict  his  personal  faith  thus: 

“Through  ev’ry  period  of  my  life 
Thy  goodness  I’ll  pursue. 

And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 
The  glorious  theme  renew. 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 
A joyful  song  I’ll  raise; 

But  Oh,  eternity’s  too  short 
To  utter  all  thy  praise”  (p.  215). 

This  is  not  only  an  interesting  book  but  a 
heartening  book,  which  hopefully  will  receive 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  deserves. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Cambridge  History  of  Islam, 
Vol.  1 : The  Central  Islamic  Lands ; Vol. 
2:  The  Further  Islamic  Lands,  Islamic 
Society  and  Civilization,  ed.  by  P.  M. 
Holt,  Ann  K.  S.  Lambton,  and  Bernard 
Lewis.  At  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1970.  Pp.  815;  966. 
$19.50. 

This  is  something  intrinsically  more  than  a 
fleeting  bird’s-eye-view  of  Islamic  history.  Vol. 
1 takes  off  from  Arabia  before  Muhammad. 


It  examines  the  Prophet’s  biography  and  the 
ensuing  formation  of  the  Arab  empire  which 
attained  its  zenith  under  the  Abbasid  dynasty 
of  Baghdad.  Subsequent  chapters  note  the 
coming  of  the  Steppe  Peoples  and  the  trans- 
mutation of  Moslem  history  and  society  under 
their  impact.  Several  chapters  then  take  up 
the  influence  of  the  West  on  the  Central 
Moslem  peoples. 

Vol.  2 evaluates  Islam  in  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, South  East  Asia,  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Africa.  Final  essays  are  concerned  with  cardi- 
nal aspects  of  the  faith’s  social  and  cultural 
history  and  document  its  well-known  con- 
tributions. Yet  nowhere  in  this  fascinating 
story  is  the  voice/ tone  of  a single  Moslem/ 
Arab  heard.  About  everyone  else  gets  a hear- 
ing; and  these  outsiders  generally  perform  ad- 
mirably. But  why  not  a Sunnite/ Arab  or  two? 
The  norms  of  phenomenology  are  a mockery 
short  of  testimony  elicited  from  members  of 
the  founding  in-group  themselves. 

Key  articles  are  by  topnotch  specialists  such 
as  Fazlur  Rahman  and  Von  Grunebaum.  The 
work  culminates  in  a miscellany  on  litera- 
ture— Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Urdu — fol- 
lowed by  presentations  on  art/archeology, 
science,  philosophy,  and  warfare.  The  last 
chapter  is  by  F.  Gabrieli  (Rome):  “The 
Transmission  of  Learning  and  Literary  Influ- 
ence to  Western  Europe.”  It  is  a model  in 
erudition  and  serves  exceedingly  well  in  crys- 
talizing  the  results  of  research.  Furthering  the 
usefulness  of  the  text  are  appended  dynastic 
lists,  glossary,  indices,  maps,  and  plates.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bibliography  tends  to  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  At  any  rate,  a fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  work  in  toto  must  tally  the  score 
in  terms  inclusive  of  a number  of  papers 
heavy  in  style  and  slow  of  movement.  Al- 
lowed unhappily  to  clutter  the  narrative, 
these  turn  out  as  uninspiring  chronicles  and 
add  little  if  anydiing  to  enrich  the  material. 
Such  a revival  of  the  annalist’s  craft  imposes 
upon  the  reader  disengagement  from  insight- 
ful emphasis  on  the  quality  of  life  engendered 
by  Islam.  History  hinges  on  ideas  that  moti- 
vate men  and  a religious  enthusiasm  in 
things  that  really  matter  is  what  we  look  for 
in  such  a solid  composition. 

Small  wonder  the  editors  felt  impelled  (in 
the  preface)  to  forswear  their  volumes  are 
merely  a repository  of  facts,  names,  and 
dates.  Self-defensively,  as  it  were,  they  argue 
the  work  is  not  primarily  meant  for  refer- 
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ence  but  rather  as  a book  for  continuous 
reading.  Their  fond  aspiration  is  that  the 
text  will  not  be  despised  by  experts  yet  will 
prove  useful  in  other  respects  particularly  to 
university  students  of  oriental  subjects.  They 
even  entertain  the  hope  it  may  appeal  to 
those  who  read  history  just  for  pleasure. 

Prof.  P.  M.  Holt  (London)  draws  (in  the 
introduction)  a just  comparison  between 
Christianity  and  Islam.  Both  are  religions 
whereof  the  antecedents,  origins,  and  devel- 
opments may  be  (without  prejudice  to  tran- 
scendence) a legitimate  concern  of  the  his- 
torian. The  reader  is  informed  outright  that 
religious  history  in  the  narrow  sense  is  by  no 
means  the  only  or  even  the  main  concern  of 
the  authors.  Holt  seems  persuaded  the  faith 
of  Islam,  again  like  Christianity,  is-best  under- 
stood as  a synthesizing  agent. 

Nor  yet  does  the  work  claim  to  supply  a 
definitive  consensus  of  its  field.  It  seeks  in- 
stead to  offer  an  authoritative  guide  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  to  provide  a 
firm  foundation  whereon  to  build.  Not  un- 
expectedly, the  majority  of  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  political  history  on  the  rather  flimsy 
pretext  that  source  material  is  relatively  more 
advanced  in  this  particular  department  of 
concentration  in  Islamics. 

A case  is  similarly  set  up  for  dispropor- 
tionately generous  assignment  of  space  to 
the  Moslem  Middle  East.  True,  the  area  was 
the  scene  of  classical  Islamic  synthesis.  Yet 
the  picture  that  arises  is  one  of  a vast  and 
diversified  Islamic  community  changing  and 
expanding  throughout  thirteen  centuries. 
The  contribution  it  rendered  was  not  merely 
political.  It  was  quite  as  notable,  if  not  more 
so,  in  social  dynamics  no  less  than  the  philo- 
sophical, artistic,  and  literary  enlightenment 
triggered  within  and  beyond  its  frontiers. 

Granted  that  editorial  strategy  was  intent 
upon  producing  an  overview  of  Islam  as  a 
cultural  whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  each 
contributor  was  duly  infused  with  the  same 
confident  ambition.  It  can  only  be  theoreti- 
cally conceded  that  what  we  have  here  is  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  history  of  Islam  down 
to  the  years  following  World  War  II.  It  is 
likewise  in  principle  alone  though  not  in 
practice  that  the  threads  are  interwoven  that 
comprise  the  multiplicity  of  Islam’s  strands — 
historical,  theological,  philosophical,  econom- 
ic, scientific,  artistic,  as  well  as  political.  One 
must  certainly  wonder,  on  laying  down  the 


tomes,  what  manner  of  Islamic  civilization 
did  actually  thrive,  after  all,  besides  the  strict- 
ly military  campaigns  and  confrontations 
erupting  to  the  accompaniment  of  political 
maneuverings  and  social  unrest. 

For  an  integrative  format  to  tie  in  the 
manifold  segments  and  to  facilitate  assess- 
ment of  the  Islamic  spectrum,  the  editors  and 
their  cohorts  apparently  decided  on  a scheme 
geared  to  a complex  cultural  synthesis  of  this 
civilization.  Such  an  organizational  method- 
ology may  be  said  to  capture  the  image  of  his- 
torical Islam.  That  is,  the  familiar  story  of  a 
faith  pervasive  in  life  and  of  a setting  with- 
in the  framework  of  political  continuity  under 
the  sacred  law.  Actually,  Islam’s  own  concep- 
tion of  its  holy  history  was  a primary  factor 
operative  in  the  development  of  its  classic 
literature.  A genre  peculiar  to  its  ethos  and 
outlook  on  the  world  took  the  form  of  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  and  was  reflected  in 
voluminous  encyclopedias  recording  cele- 
brated lives.  These,  alongside  an  impressive 
religio-historical  output  constitute  Islam’s 
major  repository  of  letters.  Such  a legacy  was 
largely  bequeathed  in  the  verbalizing,  hu- 
manist vein  and  corresponded  with  a remark- 
able preoccupation  with  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. It  also  left  an  imprint  on  the  history 
of  science.  It  bore  the  burden  of  Hellenistic 
thought  and  was  sharpened  by  the  thrust  of 
philosophy  and  rationalism. 

It  is  common  knowledge  nonetheless  that 
modern  study  of  Islam  has  had  an  entirely 
different  parentage.  Its  growth  was  the  out- 
come of  concerns  grounded  in  intrusive  pur- 
poses and  ulterior  motives.  Historically,  this 
study  sprang  out  of  an  inquisitive  approach 
transcending  the  mere  contemplation  of 
medieval  texts  and  literary  nuances.  In  fact 
it  was  a peculiar  aspect  of  Europe’s  intellec- 
tual and  scholarly  revolution  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  A variety 
of  reasons  had  conspired  to  establish  the  study 
of  Arabic  in  European  universities.  Essential- 
ly, Arabic  was  to  be  a key  to  the  writings 
of  the  Moslem  philosophers  and  scientists, 
writings  till  then  known  mainly  in  imperfect 
medieval  Latin  versions. 

A knowledge  of  Arabic  was  furthermore 
vital  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This 
interest  flourished  in  the  age  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  was  to  accelerate  in  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  Today’s  student  is  enabled  to 
examine  the  heyday  of  classical  Islam,  the 
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great  dynastic  empires,  and  the  several  areas 
of  confrontation  with  the  West.  He  will  then 
proceed  to  comprehend  other  epochs,  phases 
and  regions.  Islam  has  profoundly  touched 
and  altered  the  human  situation  of  India, 
Pakistan,  East  Asia,  Indonesia,  Black  Africa, 
and  diverse  other  culture  areas.  These  are 
relatively  new  centers  of  Islamic  gravity 
which  as  recently  as  perhaps  twenty  years  ago 
figured  but  incidentally  in  the  authoritative 
works  of  pertinent  scholarship. 

The  volumes  under  review  constitute  a dis- 
tinct milestone  in  the  progress  of  Islamic 
studies  among  English-speaking  peoples.  Now 
and  then,  however,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  the  Western  discipline  of  Islamics  has 
practically  acquired  an  identity  of  its  own 
and  carved  a career  apart  from  Islam  and 
Moslems  in  the  modern  world.  Were  this 
technical  alienation  to  continue  it  would 
prove  inimical  to  historical  criticism.  History 
of  Religions  norms  seek  understanding  of 
world  cultures  as  they  are  at  the  deepest 
level.  Such  an  understanding  is  steeped  in 
authentic  reckoning  with  what  the  cultures 
and  peoples  are  saying  and  doing  through 
their  own  styles  and  metaphors. 

Edward  J.  Jurjx 

The  Church  as  Moral  Decision-Mail- 
er, by  James  M.  Gustafson.  Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  1970. 
Pp.  163.  $5.95. 

In  this  book  by  the  professor  of  Ethics  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Yale  University  we  have  a col- 
lection of  his  ethical  writings  which  have 
appeared  in  previous  publications.  Charles  M. 
Swezey  provides  an  excellent  Introduction  to 
the  Gustafson  corpus,  and  indicates  that  this 
book  is  the  practical  application  of  the  drift 
and  core  of  Gustafson’s  thought  to  date,  and 
his  way  of  “doing  ethics.” 

The  nine  essays  divide  themselves  into  two 
significant  parts.  (1)  The  church  in  society; 
and  (2)  moral  perspectives  on  the  church. 
The  first  part  discusses  Christian  attitudes  to- 
wards a technological  society;  four  patterns 
of  Christian  social  action;  authority  in  a 
pluralistic  society;  and  a theology  of  Chris- 
tian community.  Also  the  external  condition 
and  the  internal  intention  are  discussed  in 


the  making  of  ethical  decisions.  The  second 
part  deals  with  the  church  as  a community 
of  moral  discourse;  Christian  conviction  and 
Christian  action;  a moral  appraisal  of  the 
voluntary  church,  foundations  of  ministry; 
and  moral  discourse  and  institutional  power 
as  the  two  requisites  for  the  American 
church. 

Dr.  Gustafson’s  intention  is  to  point  to- 
wards an  “undramatic,  yet  significant  pur- 
pose of  the  Christian  community  in  the  con- 
temporary world,  namely  to  function  as  a 
community  of  moral  discourse  in  which  the 
perspectives  of  Christian  faith  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  moral  issues  that  exist  in  our 
culture.”  He  assumes  that  Christians  are  en- 
gaged in  decision-making  in  their  vocational, 
personal  and  political  lives  and  that  the 
Christian  community  can  be  a place  in  which 
they  can  think  through  their  decisions  and 
actions.  He  accepts  the  “congregational”  idea 
of  the  church  communtiy  in  which  there  is 
a shaping  of  conscience  and  of  moral  think- 
ing through  “church  meetings.”  These  prob- 
lems are  many:  urban,  racial,  political,  eco- 
logical, genetics,  medial  ethics,  population, 
etc. 

But  if  the  Christian  community  is  to  be 
heard  it  must  participate  in  this  discourse 
with  a degree  of  competence,  theologically, 
philosophically,  and  empirically.  Gustafson 
does  not  provide  answers,  but  suggestions  as 
to  ways  in  which  answers  can  be  responsibly 
found. 

In  these  essays  the  reader  will  find  a good 
treatment  of  the  issues  involved  in  ethical 
theory,  including  contextual  ethics;  the  rela- 
tion of  authority  and  freedom  in  ethical 
thought  and  action;  the  application  of  ethical 
action  in  a pluralistic  society;  and  many  other 
subjects. 

Space  prevents  a treatment  of  Gustafson’s 
ethical  theory  which  he  has  expressed  in  a 
previous  volume,  Christ  and  the  Moral  Life 
(Harpers,  1968).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  him 
Christ  is  normative  for  the  Christian  moral 
life;  Christ  functions  as  normative  reference 
in  terms  of  one’s  doctrine  of  God  and  his 
reladon  to  man;  Christ  functions  as  norma- 
tive reference  to  illuminate  what  Christians 
ought  to  do;  and  Christ  functions  as  norma- 
tive reference  as  to  notions  of  discipleship 
and  its  responsibilities. 

This  volume  deals  with  many  aspects  of 
Christian  ethics  sometimes  with  undue  repe- 
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tition.  It  contains  a wealth  of  information 
about  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  the  con- 
temporary world,  with  special  reference  to 
the  congregation  regarded  as  a voluntary 
community  in  a pluralistic  society.  Perhaps 
one  emphasis  stands  out  clearly:  The  local 
congregation  is  a discussing  and  decision- 
making community,  the  place  where  discourse 
takes  place  as  to  what  deeds  and  words  are 
worthy  of  the  Gospel,  what  activities  are 
consonant  with  this  faith,  and  what  perform- 
ances are  consistent  expressions  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  church. 

And  in  this  process,  the  minister  is  a par- 
ticipant. He,  too,  needs  to  engage  in  dis- 
course since  he  does  not  have  all  the  answers! 
He  must  not  rely  upon  the  persuasive  power 
of  his  personality,  nor  can  he  assume  that 
discourse  takes  place  if  he  “tells”  people.  His 
must  be  no  solo  performance! 

At  a time  when  there  is  much  confusion 
and  even  polarization  in  the  churches  as  re- 
gards the  relauon  of  the  church  to  social  ac- 
tion, this  volume  provides  some  much  needed 
guidance  to  ministers  and  congregations  in 
this  area.  However,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  rather  discursive  and  even  diffi- 
cult book  could  be  put  to  better  use:  (1) 
Issue  it  in  a condensed  paperback;  and  (2) 
add  an  index  of  subjects. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

21st  Century  Man  Emerges , by  Clyde 
Reid.  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1971.  Pp.  128.  $4.95. 

What  will  the  21st  century  man  be  like? 
Will  he  be  a new  species  in  the  long  history 
of  the  human  race?  Will  he  create  a new 
society,  a new  science,  a new  philosophy,  a 
new  religion,  a new  morality?  Clyde  Reid 
has  studied  Religion  and  Psychiatric  Theory 
at  the  Menninger  Foundation.  After  serving 
on  the  staff  of  the  Advanced  Pastoral  Studies 
Institute  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  he 
has  now  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Iliff  School 
of  Theology  as  Associate  Professor  of  Minis- 
try. Harper  and  Row  has  published  his  previ- 
ous volumes:  The  God-Evaders\  The  Empty 
Pulpit ; and  Groups  Alive-Church  Alive. 

Reid’s  style  is  quite  journalistic,  and  in 
spots  poetic.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
emerging  new  man.  Between  his  opening 
chapter  on  “The  New  Man”  and  his  closing 


chapter  on  “Celebrate  the  New  Man,”  he  of- 
fers the  reader  twelve  short  sections  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  new  man:  free,  respon- 
sible, authentic,  open,  tactile,  dialogical,  par- 
ticipative, ecumenical,  world,  cosmic,  spirit- 
ual, and  unfinished. 

The  material  in  this  book  was  used  in  lec- 
tures to  a number  of  groups,  including  the 
Toledo  Clergy  Association,  the  Cincinnati 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  the  assembled  clergy  of  the 
Swedenborgian  Church.  And  he  has  had  the 
benefit  of  association  and  dialogue  with  many 
individuals,  including  Mike  Murphy  of  the 
Esalen  Institute. 

Reid  believes  that  the  new  man  is  emerg- 
ing. He  is  in  everyone.  He  is  a new  species 
evolving  from  his  cocoon  of  infancy  into  the 
freedom  of  adolescence  and  adulthood.  He  is 
“an  evolutionary  leap  ...  a new  type  of 
person  who  is  more  free  and  yet  more  re- 
sponsible . . . who  is  more  aware  ...  a 
world  citizen  ...  a universal  man,  a man 
of  peace.”  He  is  both  “old  and  new.”  He  has 
his  roots  in  history.  He  has  appeared  here 
and  there,  now  and  then.  “We  can  see  him  in 
Moses,  and  Isaiah,  in  Gotama  Buddha,  and 
Ghandi.  We  can  see  him  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, in  Socrates,  in  St.  Francis,  and  in  Mar- 
tin Luther.  The  new  man  is  “a  Roman  Cath- 
olic nun  in  a short  skirt,  pretty  blouse,  and  a 
lovely  hairdo,  dancing  for  joy  ...  a sixteen- 
year-old  explaining  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  his  father  ...  a Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Alexander  Dubcek.  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy. Benjamin  Spock.  Corita  Kent.  Mar- 
garet Mead.  The  emergence  of  the  new  man 
is  good  news!  He  comes  as  a sign  of  hope 
and  cause  for  joy.”  “I  feel  joy  in  the  depths 
of  my  being  as  I say  this.” 

Oh,  there  are  wars  and  atrocities  and  drugs 
and  sub-human  living  and  gloom.  But  there 
is  also  hope.  Reid  calls  his  readers  to  recog- 
nize, accept,  rejoice  in  and  become  the  new 
man. 

Each  chapter  deals  with  some  phase  of  the 
new  man;  for  instance,  he  is  free,  open,  de- 
termined to  do  his  own  thing,  and  unafraid 
to  risk  and  disclose  himself  to  others.  And  so 
on  through  short  chapters,  the  characteristics 
of  the  emerging  new  man  are  set  forth  with 
supporting  quotations  from  Charles  Reich, 
Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Howard  Moody,  Marshall  McLuhan, 
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William  Hedgepeth,  Walter  Starche,  Rasa 
Gustaitis,  Mike  Murphy,  and  others. 

All  who  are  concerned  about  communicat- 
ing with  this  new  man  will  want  to  skim 
through  this  interesting  volume  to  catch  the 
tempo  and  climate  of  his  mind  and  world. 
They  will  be  informed  and  challenged  by  the 
new  “humanism”  of  our  time.  They  will  also 
raise  some  serious  caveats  about  the  breezy 
optimism  that  pervades  this  study.  Granted 
Reid’s  concern  that  this  new  man  must 
emerge  in  time  to  save  us  from  self-destruc- 
tion, is  the  model  of  and  the  way  to  the  new 
man  in  Christ  as  simple  and  as  easy  as  one 
may  be  led  to  believe  from  this  book? 

I am  writing  this  review  a few  days  after 
the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  Christian 
theologians  the  American  continent  has 
known:  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  What  would  he 
have  said  about  this  emerging  man? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  historical  stage 
is  set  for  a new  era  in  the  long  history  of 
mankind.  Man  is  becoming  painfully  aware 
of  his  need  for  a new  manhood.  But  can  man 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  without  repent- 
ance and  faith?  Repentance  or  rejection  of 
what?  Faith  in  what  or  whom? 

This  reviewer  would  suggest  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  new 
humanism  of  our  time,  read  this  volume  and 
compare  it  with  several  others,  including, 
Man:  Six  Modern  Interpretations,  by  P. 
LeFevre  (Westminster);  Man:  The  New  Hu- 
manism, by  R.  Shinn  (Westminster);  What 
Is  Man?,  by  David  Jenkins  (SCM);  A Man 
in  Christ,  by  J.  S.  Stewart  (Harpers);  The 
New  Man,  by  Ronald  G.  Smith  (Harpers), 
and  add  for  good  measure  Niebuhr’s  Nature 
and  Destiny  of  Man  (Scribner’s),  Barth’s 
Christ  and  Adam  (Harpers),  and  indeed 
Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Aspects  of  Evangelism,  by  D.  P. 
Thomson.  Munro  8c  Scott,  Ltd.,  Skin- 
nergate,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1968.  Pp. 
160.  i2s.6d. 

If  there  is  one  minister  who  can  properly 
be  called  Mr.  Evangelist  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  that  man  is  Dr.  D.  P.  Thomson.  He 
started  his  evangelistic  career  as  early  as  1915 
as  the  leader  of  small  teams  of  Christian 
servicemen  during  World  War  I.  Between 


1922  and  1929,  he  participated  in  student 
evangelistic  campaigns,  generally  as  leader  or 
organizer.  In  1934,  after  serving  for  six  years 
as  a parish  minister,  he  was  set  apart  as  the 
first  full-time  ministerial  evangelist  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1959,  he  became 
Warden  of  St.  Ninian’s  Training  Center, 
Crieff,  in  which  capacity  he  has  trained  many 
future  evangelists  as  well  as  engaging  in  spe- 
cialized evangelistic  enterprises.  He  is  not 
exaggerating,  therefore,  when  he  claims  that 
in  his  evangelistic  career  of  over  half  a cen- 
tury, he  has  probably  had  a greater  variety 
of  experience  in  this  field  than  any  other 
minister  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  recently  written  a series 
of  books  in  which  he  seeks  to  husband  the 
fruits  of  his  eventful  and  influential  career. 
The  first,  entitled  Personal  Encounters 
(1967),  is  autobiographical  in  character,  de- 
scribing his  early  decision  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  led  to 
become  a full-time  Christian  evangelist.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his  story 
is  his  influence  upon  the  late  Tom  Allan.  In 
1947,  a group  of  fifty  young  people  whom 
Dr.  Thomson  had  trained  for  his  Seaside 
Mission  in  the  summer,  asked  to  be  given  a 
job  to  do  after  their  open-air  work  was  fin- 
ished for  the  season.  They  were  recruited  in 
a “visitation  evangelism”  campaign  in  North 
Kelvinside  Church  of  Scotland,  Glasgow, 
whose  minister  was  the  recently-come  Tom 
Allan.  Thus  began  the  notable  work  so 
memorably  described  by  Allan  in  his  minor 
classic,  The  Face  of  My  Parish-,  and  this 
launched  Allan  on  his  fruitful  career  as  a 
Christian  evangelist,  particularly  as  the  leader 
of  the  “Tell  Scotland”  movement. 

A second  book,  entitled  When  Christ  Calls 
(1968),  consists  of  a selection  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son’s evangelistic  addresses.  They  are  varied 
in  character  and  approach,  but  they  all  focus 
on  the  basic  evangelistic  thrust,  namely,  the 
necessity  for  meaningful  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  all  good  life.  To  the  pres- 
ent reviewer,  these  evangelistic  addresses 
seem  quite  admirable;  clearly  expressed  and 
well  reasoned,  they  appeal  to  the  mind,  but 
always  seek  to  move  the  will  to  the  point  of 
decision.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from 
Dr.  Thomson  that  all  of  them  have  been 
owned  and  used  of  God  in  the  conversion  of 
men  and  women  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  third  book,  entitled  Churches  Under 
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the  Searchlight  (1969),  describes  a rather 
unique  kind  of  experiment  in  which  Dr. 
Thomson  has  been  engaged  in  very  recent 
years.  This  experiment  consisted  in  going 
into  particular  congregations  with  a view  to 
a “radical  re-appraisal”  of  their  situation  and 
stewardship.  The  plan  was,  by  careful  prepa- 
ration and  leading  questions  put  to  repre- 
sentative groups  in  each  congregation,  to  help 
that  congregation  to  an  honest  and  accurate 
self-appraisal  with  a view  to  improving  the 
quality  and  fruitfulness  of  its  Christian  wor- 
ship, witness,  and  work.  On  the  basis  of  what 
has  happened  in  these  congregations  in  which 
this  radical  re-appraisal  has  taken  place,  Dr. 
Thomson  is  convinced  that  every  congrega- 
tion would  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
these  volumes  is  called  Aspects  of  Evange- 
lism. Dr.  Thomson  describes  it  as  “the  gath- 
ering together  of  a series  of  papers  dealing 
with  certain  aspects”  of  the  evangelistic  enter- 
prise; but  it  virtually  amounts  to  a reasoned 
philosophy  and  strategy  of  present-day  Chris- 
tian evangelism. 

Dr.  Thomson  first  makes  the  point  that 
evangelism  is  a perennially  important,  even 
crucial,  task  of  the  Christian  church.  To  be 
sure,  the  church  has  other  functions — pas- 
toral, educational,  and  social — to  discharge  as 
well,  and  Dr.  Thomson  is  fully  aware  of 
these.  But  he  insists  that  evangelism  is  its 
primary  task.  The  church  that  does  not 
evangelize  will  fossilize;  and  the  church  that 
no  longer  reaches  out,  passes  out. 

This  task  of  evangelism.  Dr.  Thomson  says, 
can  be  carried  out  in  four  ways — through  the 
spoken  word,  through  the  written  or  printed 
word,  through  the  pictorial  or  dramatic 
word,  and  through  the  embodied  word.  Of 
these  the  most  influential  is  the  fourth,  name- 
ly, the  embodied  word — that  is,  the  Chris- 
tian message  incarnated  in  Christian  life  and 
witness.  No  word  speaks  so  powerfully  as 
this  does,  for  as  the  late  Dean  W.  R.  Inge 
once  said,  “a  character  cannot  be  refuted.” 

Dr.  Thomson’s  book  deals  mainly  with  the 
spoken  word.  He  contends  that  evangelism 
is  most  effective  when  it  confronts  the  out- 
sider who  is  to  be  reached  at  all  three  points 
of  his  life’s  chief  activities — i.e.,  in  his  home, 
at  his  work,  and  at  his  leisure  or  recreation. 
This  “three-fold  simultaneous  approach,”  as 
he  calls  it,  gives  the  mission  its  maximum 
opportunity  to  make  effective  contact  with  the 


real  non-churchgoing  constituency  which  it 
is  the  objective  of  Christian  evangelism  to 
reach  and  convert. 

In  this  strategy  of  evangelism  there  must, 
of  course,  be  effective  ministerial  leadership, 
primarily  that  of  full-time  evangelists  who 
have  exhibited  special  skills  and  who  have 
had  fruitful  experience  in  the  evangelistic 
enterprise.  But  the  major  work  in  any  cam- 
paign must  be  done  by  dedicated  Christian 
laymen,  witnessing  for  Jesus  Christ  in  every 
area  of  their  life’s  activities  and  carrying  out 
the  saturation  visitation  on  which  so  much 
of  the  success  of  any  mission  depends,  and 
leading  inquirers  to  the  point  of  Christian 
decision  and  commitment. 

For  the  discharge  of  these  evangelistic 
functions  the  laity  must  be  trained.  Such 
training  may  take  place  at  some  central  loca- 
tion to  which  trainees  come  from  a distance 
and  at  which  they  stay  for  a period  of  time, 
say,  a week  or  ten  days.  But  more  fruitfully 
and  productively  these  training  centers  should 
be  organized  on  a local  basis,  so  that  trainees 
may  attend  without  leaving  home  and  to 
which,  therefore,  more  of  them  may  come. 
Such  training  should  be  designed  to  enable 
the  laity  a)  to  know  the  Christian  faith;  b) 
to  live  the  Christian  faith;  and  c)  to  propa- 
gate the  Christian  faith. 

Such  in  rough  outline  is  the  strategy  of 
Christian  evangelism  which  Dr.  Thomson 
proposes;  and  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  his  proposals  have  been  formulated  not 
only  in  the  light  of  his  mature  thinking  about 
the  task  of  the  Christian  evangelist,  but  also 
on  the  basis  of  his  fruitful  practice  of  it  for 
over  half  a century. 

Several  comments  on  Dr.  Thomson’s  plan 
suggest  themselves.  (1)  Evangelism,  as  he 
conceives  and  practices  it,  means  the  chal- 
lenge to  non-Christians  to  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  personal  Savior  and  to  follow  him  as  Lord 
in  the  service  of  the  church  which  is  his  body. 
In  some  Christian  circles  today,  evangelism 
is  virtually  identified  with  Christian  social 
witness  and  action.  Dr.  Thomson,  of  course, 
would  not  deny  that  the  Christian  church 
must  be  socially  relevant;  but  he  insists  that 
evangelism  basically  means  confronting  the 
non-Christian  with  Jesus  Christ  and  summon- 
ing him  to  personal  decision  for,  and  com- 
mitment to,  the  Lord  of  all  good  life.  Surely 
in  this  matter  he  is  thoroughly  in  line  with 
New  Testament  teaching  and  practice. 
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(2)  While  Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  the 
Christian  gospel  is  the  same  in  every  age, 
since  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever,  nevertheless  he  contends 
that  the  church  is  called  upon  to  express  its 
message  in  meaningful  terms  and  must  adopt 
such  methods  of  propagating  the  Christian 
faith  as  are  likely  to  be  most  effective  in  each 
successive  age.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  believes 
that  every  evangelistic  campaign  should  in- 
clude visits  to  taverns  and  saloons  as  well  as 
to  homes  and  factories  and  workshops;  for 
the  frequenters  of  taverns  and  such  like 
places  are  definitely  among  the  prospects  for 
Christian  conversion. 

(3)  For  Dr.  Thomson,  the  church,  in  order 
to  do  its  evangelistic  work  most  effectively, 
must  use  its  brains,  its  God-given  intelligence, 
to  think  out  and  think  through  the  most 
effective  ways  to  make  its  timeless  gospel 
timely  and  relevant.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the 
church’s  obligation  to  love  the  Lord  its  God, 
not  only  with  all  its  heart  and  soul  and 
strength,  but  also  with  all  its  mind. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  books  of  Dr. 
Thomson  will  be  widely  circulated  and  close- 
ly studied  in  the  United  States,  for  they  have 
much  in  them  from  which  evangelistically- 
minded  American  churchmen  may  well 
profit. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Creative  Ministry , by  Henri  J.  M. 
Nouwen.  Doubleday  & Company,  Gar- 
den City,  N.Y.,  1971.  Pp.  1 19.  $4.95. 

Amid  the  noise  of  the  contemporary  assault 
upon  institutions  and  systems,  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  lower  our  voices.  Someone  needs 
quietly,  firmly,  and  effectively  to  put  matters 
into  proper  perspective.  Usually  this  is  done 
most  skillfully  not  by  offering  solutions  but 
by  raising  the  right  questions.  This  is  what 
Fr.  Nouwen,  a young  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  Holland,  tries  to  do  in  a very  perceptive 
monograph  which  ought  to  be  must  reading 
for  all  seniors  in  seminaries  and  for  every 
parish  minister  who  feels  he  is  foundering 
vocationally.  As  a student  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Nijmegen,  Holland,  and  the 
Menninger  Clinic  in  Kansas  and  as  a lecturer 
at  Notre  Dame  and  in  Latin  America,  Fr. 
Nouwen  has  absorbed  a good  mix  of  the 
trends  in  the  changing  Christian  ministry  in 


both  old  and  new  worlds.  His  concern  is 
“the  relationship  between  professionalism 
and  spirituality  in  the  ministry”  (p.  xiv)  be- 
cause he  feels  that  “the  question  about  min- 
istry is  intimately  related  to  the  question 
about  the  spiritual  life  of  the  minister  him- 
self” (p.  xv).  His  plea,  therefore,  is  almost 
a call  to  fundamentals;  he  urges  us  “to  re- 
discover the  transcending  power  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  by  which  man  is  able  to  stand  strong 
even  when  surrounded  by  shifting  ideologies, 
crumbling  political,  social  and  religious  struc- 
tures, and  a constant  threat  of  war  and  total 
destruction”  (p.  115). 

The  author’s  method  is  an  open-ended  dis- 
cussion in  which  he  refuses  to  offer  clear-cut 
prescriptions  but  prefers  to  expose  and  imply 
by  way  of  confession.  By  our  professionalism, 
he  feels,  we  avoid  the  real  issues  which  must 
be  faced  in  ourselves  where  “the  many  frus- 
trations, pains,  and  disappointments  in  the 
life  of  numerous  Christian  ministers  is  rooted 
in  the  still-growing  separadon  between  pro- 
fessionalism and  spirituality”  (p.  xvi). 

There  are  five  main  chapters  dealing  with 
as  many  aspects  or  functions  of  the  ministry 
today.  These  are  teaching,  preaching,  pastoral 
care,  organizing,  and  celebrauon.  Fr.  Nouwen 
tries  to  bring  the  common  need  of  these  em- 
phases into  clear  focus  within  the  over-all 
scope  of  Christian  ministry  which  he  says  is 
“primarily  a way  of  life”  (p.  xx).  Each  chap- 
ter discusses  the  weakness  in  each  function 
of  ministry  created  by  this  divorce  between 
professionalism  and  spirituality.  He  suggests: 
(i)  in  teaching  we  recapture  “the  teaching 
relationship”  (p.  4);  in  preaching  we  try  no 
longer  to  bring  anyone  to  the  light  without 
having  entered  “the  darkness  of  the  Cross 
ourselves”  (p.  40) ; in  pastoral  care  we  must 
recognize  “there  is  a unique  dimension  that 
goes  beyond  the  expertise  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  even  beyond  professionalism”  (p. 
59) ; in  organizing  we  are  challenged  “to  look 
for  the  creative  synthesis  between  the  social 
activist  and  the  inward  man”  (p.  87) ; and 
in  celebrating  we  are  to  be  obedient  to  our 
people  by  recognizing  their  deep  desire  to  see 
what  we  see,  to  hear  what  we  have  heard, 
to  touch  what  we  have  touched,  and  “to 
break  down  the  wall  that  separates  them  from 
the  Unseen  Reality  of  the  universe”  (p.  105). 

This  is  a useful  book  on  the  meaning  of 
all  Christian  ministry,  for  as  Fr.  Nouwen 
contends,  “No  Christian  is  a Christian  with- 
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out  being  a minister”  (p.  hi).  A further 
chapter  would  have  helped  to  delineate  what 
he  actually  means  by  “spirituality”  and  a 
more  careful  editor  would  have  caught  the 
too  frequent  errors  in  grammatical  syntax. 
Altogether,  however,  the  positive  emphasis 
and  spiritual  orientation  of  the  author’s  think- 
ing on  the  ministry  are  constructive,  whole- 
some, and  refreshing. 

Donald  Macleod 

Presidential  Profiles,  by  John  S.  Bon- 
nell.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  1971.  Pp.  253.  $4.95. 

One  has  to  read  this  book  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  research  that  has  gone  into  it. 
In  his  retirement  after  a long  and  distin- 
guished ministry  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City,  John  S. 
Bonnell  has  kept  up  his  scholarly  interests 
and  writes  with  that  human  accent  that  has 
marked  both  his  books  and  sermons.  The  sub- 
title of  this  volume  indicates  the  substance 
of  the  author’s  research:  “Religion  in  the 
Life  of  American  Presidents.”  The  idea  came 
to  him  originally  in  conversations  with  the 
American  Bible  Society  regarding  a collec- 
tion of  “tributes  paid  to  the  Bible  by  famous 
persons  of  yesteryear”  (p.  11).  This  led  him 
to  this  larger  and  more  responsible  assign- 
ment: that  of  “ferreting  out  little-publicized 
and  long-forgotten  testimonies  of  how  the 
Bible  and  religion  helped  to  influence  the 
day-to-day  decisions  of  those  who  have  guided 
the  destiny  of  our  nation  these  past  two  hun- 
dred years”  (p.  12). 

Here  are  thirty-six  concise  chapters,  each 
prefaced  with  a president’s  picture,  and  each 
consisting  of  a vivid  personal  vignette  in 
which  many  little-known  but  fascinating  facts 
about  his  life  in  general  and  religious  orien- 
tadon  in  particular  are  described.  A volume 
of  this  kind  is  like  an  anthology  of  poems: 
it  is  impossible  to  construct  an  adequate  re- 
view of  it.  One  can  only  commend  the  author 
for  a diligent  piece  of  research  carefully  and 
interestingly  done  and  recommend  the  vol- 
ume as  a unique  combination  of  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  religious  witness  that  informs  the 
reader  and  provides  that  rare  element  of  in- 
spiration that  comes  from  reflection  upon  the 
fusion  of  belief  and  destiny. 

Donald  Macleod 


Loo\  Deeply,  by  Charles  D.  Robison. 
Judson  Press,  Valley  Forge,  Penna., 
1971.  Pp.  95.  $4.95. 

This  book  is  a unique  combination  of  an 
artist’s  impressions  and  a votary’s  prayers.  Its 
title  suggests  an  exploration  of  reality  beyond 
the  seen  and  a concern  for  intimate  conver- 
sation with  it.  Charles  Robison  is  a young 
Presbyterian  minister,  an  alumnus  of  Austin 
College  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
who  has  served  in  a staff  relationship  in 
churches  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Narberth,  Pennsylvania.  Here  are  some  fifty 
brief  prayers,  each  one  on  a single  page,  with 
a professional  photograph  on  the  opposite 
page,  and  a remarkable  synchronism  of  mes- 
sage and  mood  between  them.  The  prayers 
are  simple  and  almost  classic;  the  photographs 
are  glimpses  of  either  intense  or  placid  scenes 
suggesting  either  crisis  or  the  simple  sub- 
stance of  things  as  they  are.  This  book  will 
prove  itself  to  be  an  ideal  gift  to  be  shared 
or  a discovery  to  be  prized. 

Donald  Macleod 

Alone  at  High  Noon,  by  Emile  Cail- 
liet.  Zondervan  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1971.  Pp.  94.  $2.95. 

Reading  this  book  on  solitude  has  been  an 
edifying  experience.  The  experience  is  rooted 
in  many  sources:  first  it  is  written  by  a for- 
mer colleague  and  present  fellow-emeritus  of 
the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Emile  Cailliet,  Stuart  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy,  Emeritus;  second,  because  it 
deals  wisely  and  profoundly  with  solitude,  an 
age-old  and  contemporary  condition  of  the 
human  spirit  which  may  curse  or  bless;  and 
third,  because  of  the  cultured,  sympathetic, 
literate,  and  penetrating  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated. 

Dr.  Cailliet  is  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who 
engages  in  passionate  thinking.  He  is  both  a 
careful  scholar  and  an  evangelical  man  of 
God.  His  own  personal  spirit  comes  through 
his  writing  and  one  senses  that  he  is  describ- 
ing what  he  feels  very  deeply.  To  read  this 
book  is  like  spending  an  evening  with  him 
in  personal  conversation.  And  while  the  vol- 
ume is  short  and  can  be  read  through  quick- 
ly, one  prefers  to  read  much  of  it  slowly  and 
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in  the  spirit  of  reflection  and  meditation.  The 
reader  is  being  escorted  along  by  a master  in 
a realm  where  only  patient  thoughtfulness 
can  appreciate  or  understand. 

Dr.  Cailliet  has  had  a distinguished,  excit- 
ing and  varied  career.  He  has  taught  in 
Scripps  College,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wesleyan  University,  before  com- 
ing to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1947.  In  1919  he  was  made  a Fellow  of  the 
French  Government  at  the  University  of 
Basle;  he  was  elected  a National  Fellow  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1932;  in 
1934  the  French  Government  conferred  upon 
him  a medal  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  letters;  and  in  1937  he  became  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  He  has  studied  in 
the  Universities  of  Nancy,  Montpellier,  and 
Strasbourg.  He  carried  on  inquiries  into  prim- 
itive forms  of  symbolism  in  Africa  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Montpellier,  and  he  has  been  awarded  the 
higher  degree  of  Malay  Dialects  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Madagascar.  Dr.  Cailliet  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books  ranging  from  Sym- 
bolism and  Primitive  Souls  through  The  Clue 
to  Pascal,  The  Christian  Approach  to  Culture, 
The  Dawn  of  Personality  (one  of  the  best 
books  of  1955  according  to  The  New  Yor\ 
Times'),  The  Recovery  of  Purpose,  Spiritual 
Problems  in  Contemporary  Literature,  to 
Young  Life  (Literary  Guild  Selection).  Per- 
haps he  is  best  known  as  the  leading  author- 
ity on  Blaise  Pascal;  his  Pascal:  The  Emer- 
gence of  Genius  was  issued  in  the  Torchbook 
series. 

Through  six  chapters  in  this  new  volume, 
Cailliet  reflects  upon  the  solitary  life.  “In  a 
world  caught  up  by  the  mania  of  push-and- 
shove,  hurried  togetherness,  there  pervades  a 
dreary  loneliness  that  threatens  to  consume 
our  lives  and  society,”  he  writes.  Solitude  has 
its  horrors  and  its  joys.  To  some,  it  is  a dis- 
ease that  seems  to  engulf  them;  to  others  it  is 
a quiet  place  of  reflection  and  elected  soli- 
tude; to  still  some  others  it  is  an  experience 
of  the  dark  doldrums  of  the  recluse. 

Cailliet  writes  with  penetrating  insight  and 
warm  sympathy  about  the  loneliness  of  child- 
hood, the  forsaken  alienation  of  the  teen- 
ager, the  hidden  loneliness  of  the  busy  adult, 
and  the  solemn  stillness  of  those  in  later 
years.  He  knows  the  solitude  of  retirement 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  city’s  asphalt  jungle; 


the  solitude  of  the  unwanted  or  neglected 
child  and  the  loneliness  of  the  adolescent  who 
seeks  relief  in  sex  and  drugs. 

His  wide  reading  reveals  that  men  in  all 
ages  have  pondered  the  curse  and  the  bless- 
ing of  solitude,  including  Balzac  and  Baude- 
laire, Milton  and  Hardy,  Pascal  and  Thoreau, 
and  many  others.  And  while  they  contribute 
much  to  our  understanding  of  the  solitude 
of  human  existence,  Cailliet  feels  that  the 
meaning  and  design  of  the  solitary  life  can 
be  found  only  in  the  person  and  purpose  of 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who 
was  supremely  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

“Our  whole  life  is  at  stake  in  the  cosmic 
drama.  . . . The  affirmation  or  denial  of  God 
animates  our  own  outlook  on  the  solitary 
life  one  way  or  another.”  “Solitude  can  be 
transfigured  by  the  certitude  that  at  the  cen- 
ter is  God — not  man.”  “He  who  has  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  chosen  to  ignore 
God  is  an  orphan  in  the  universe.  He  is  out 
of  God’s  context.”  Man’s  self-centeredness  is 
the  sin  of  pride  that  repudiates  God’s  pur- 
pose. His  freedom  for  God  and  in  God  is  per- 
verted into  freedom  from  God.  His  sense  of 
alienation  and  abandonment  results  in  the 
bitter  fruit  of  a meaningless  and  horrible 
solitude.  For  Cailliet,  “the  authentic  solitary 
life  is  lived  every  moment  in  love  for  God 
and  in  utter  dependence  upon  Him.” 

This  is  a relevant  and  realistic  book,  in- 
fused with  mellow  and  pastoral  wisdom, 
written  in  a gracious  style,  and  aglow  with 
“the  incorruptible  and  indestructible”  hope 
of  the  Gospel. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Higher  Reaches,  by  Donald  Macleod. 
Epworth  Press,  London,  England,  1971. 
Pp.  131.  ns  (paper). 

Princeton  Seminary’s  Professor  of  Homilet- 
ics, Donald  Macleod,  not  only  is  an  effective 
teacher  of  preachers  but  also  practices  what 
he  preaches.  This  little  volume  of  seventeen 
sermons,  preached  from  pulpits  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  a gem. 
In  these  sermons,  he  lifts  preaching  to  a new 
level  of  excellence.  Six  of  his  messages  are 
appropriate  to  Christian  festivals  (Christmas 
and  Holy  Week)  while  the  other  eleven  deal 
with  questions  plaguing  men  in  the  pews. 

The  great  strength  of  these  sermons  lies 
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in  their  Biblical  perspective  which  is  applied 
to  the  dilemmas  of  contemporary  life.  They 
speak  to  man’s  need  for  spiritual  perspective, 
for  a renewed  sense  of  accountability,  and  for 
great  faith  and  for  responsible  discipleship. 
His  style  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  some 
doctrine  or  issue  in  an  extended  introduction. 
Then,  in  two  or  three  logically  developed 
points,  he  applies  the  teaching  to  his  listen- 
ers. Thus  he  fulfills  his  conviction  that  “the 
role  of  the  sermon  is  to  make  that  faith 
intelligible”  (p.  vii). 

Dr.  Macleod  knows  his  hearers  and  so  does 
not  insult  their  intelligence.  Rather,  he  pre- 
sents thoughtful  and  relevant  preaching  de- 
signed to  equip  intelligent  laymen  to  under- 
stand and  to  bear  witness  to  their  faith.  He 
realizes  with  P.  T.  Forsyth  that  -“it  is  the 
church  and  the  preacher  together  who  reach 
the  world.”  He  challenges  churchmen  to 
think,  to  commit  and  to  live  one’s  faith  in  a 
perplexing  world.  “Christian  men  and  women 
are  called  anew  to  witness  in  what  they  say 
and  do  to  the  redemptive  essence  of  their 
faith”  (p.  21).  He  expects  his  listeners  (and 
readers)  to  respond  with  responsible  disciple- 
ship. 

This  volume  contains  a wealth  of  carefully- 
chosen  illustrations  and  pithy  quotations 
through  which  truth  comes  alive  (i.e.,  a quo- 
tation from  Alistair  MacLean,  “The  beati- 
tudes are  soldiers  who  come  as  the  knights 
of  Christ,  galloping  up  to  the  doors  of  cot- 
tages and  palaces,  blowing  a mighty  blast 
upon  a trumpet  and  crying,  ‘Up  brother, 
up  sister,  up  and  arm  you  with  faith  and 
love,  and  follow  us  upon  the  most  dazzling 
adventure  in  the  whole  universe’!”  p.  67). 

For  this  reviewer,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
of  the  sermons  was  “What  Are  You  Doing 
in  Church?”  in  which  Professor  Macleod  ana- 
lyzes the  corporate  worship  experience.  Hear- 
ing or  reading  this  sermon,  one  cannot  help 
approaching  the  sanctuary  with  new  rever- 
ence and  holy  expectation. 

Donald  Macleod,  in  this  volume,  offers  the 
Church  sermons  which  are  celebrations  of 
God’s  reality  and  truth.  By  holding  high  the 
role  of  preaching,  he  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  much-needed  upgrading 
of  the  pulpit  in  today’s  church.  These  ser- 
mons should  challenge  all  preachers  to  be 
better  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God.  They 
certainly  will  cause  all  who  read  them,  clergy 
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and  laity  alike,  to  be  more  responsible 
witnesses. 

Charles  S.  MacKenzie 

President-elect 

Grove  City  College,  Penna. 

Lei  it  Run,  by  Dennis  C.  Benson. 
John  Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1971. 
Pp.  96  (48  pp.  each  side).  $4.95. 

Dennis  Benson  has  written  a non-book. 
Let  it  Run  is  “a  creativity  LP  on  teaching.” 

Benson  was  until  recently  the  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  Christian  Associates 
for  Southwest  Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  is  experienced  in  the  use  of  media  and 
is  the  editor  of  Probe,  a media  forum.  This 
book  itself  attempts  to  be  an  analogy  of  the 
present  electric  age.  Multi-faceted,  it  gives  us 
band  following  band,  chapter  following 
chapter,  with  little  linear  connection.  Thus, 
it  imitates  the  bands  of  an  LP  record,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  open  the  book  and  to  begin 
at  almost  any  point. 

Two  small  records  are  included  with  the 
book.  Background  sound,  electric  nuggets, 
verbal  vignettes  and  snatches  of  live  conver- 
sation form  a commentary  on  each  chapter 
of  the  book.  (Or  is  it  vice  versa?) 

As  one  absorbs  (rather  than  reads)  the 
book  he  gets  a rather  complete  picture  of 
Dennis  Benson.  There  are  numerous  refer- 
ences to  his  wife  and  daughters;  to  his  pro- 
fessors, Joseph  Haroutunian,  Floyd  Filson 
and  Paul  Davies;  to  his  experiences  as  a col- 
lege chaplain;  and  to  many  other  facets  of 
his  life.  Perhaps  one  could  say  that  he  gets 
a better  sense  of  the  “feel”  of  Dennis  Ben- 
son’s life  than  if  he  had  read  a linear  auto- 
biography. 

A concept,  a feeling,  unifies  the  work,  the 
idea  of  intermix,  of  running  on,  of  the  flow 
of  life  with  its  multiple  experiences.  And 
the  book  tries  to  speak  to  church  workers 
who  deal  with  people  bombarded  by  the 
media,  people  who  live  in  an  electric  age. 

Mr.  Benson  chokes  on  the  preoccupation 
of  the  church  with  content.  He  is  negative 
on  a “from  the  ears  up”  approach  to  religion. 
And  he  recognizes  that  a tactile  and  expres- 
sive life  style  approach  to  one’s  Christianity 
takes  one  beyond  the  classroom  to  celebradve 
occasions.  In  the  former  and  usual  Protestant 
church,  both  worship  and  education  are 
characterized  as  being  usually  confined  to  a 
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“language  prison”  in  which  “words  can  be 
coffins.” 

Over  against  this  Mr.  Benson  suggests  that 
in  the  electric  age  enablers  in  the  church 
must  enable  people  “to  do  media.”  The 
teacher  or  worship  leader  must  involve  peo- 
ple in  media.  He  must  mediate  media. 

Some  excellent  suggestions  with  reference 
to  what  Benson  calls  creating  or  recreating 
electric  pictures  give  examples  of  Benson’s 
style.  With  reference  to  the  scripture  passage 
which  mentions  the  children’s  asking  for 
food  and  receiving  a stone,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  minister  pass  out  stones  at  the  com- 
munion table  saying  to  the  communicants 
something  about  the  stone  as  a physical  re- 
minder of  the  price  paid  for  the  bread  with 
which  we  are  fed. 

Benson  states  that  worship  is  play.  If  the 
intermix  of  life  is  recognized,  if  the  electric 
nature  of  learning  environment  is  dealt  with, 
and  if  the  inherent  and  inextricable  relation- 
ship of  all  of  faith  to  all  of  life  is  taken  into 
account,  the  celebration  of  the  beyondness  in 
life  becomes  a playful  celebrative  worshipful 
expression.  Here  worship  and  education  are 
one. 

The  book  is  a probe  in  the  new  direction 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Marshall  Mac- 
Luhan.  I get  the  impression  that  Mr.  Benson 
is  putting  just  a few  too  many  eggs  in  the 
non-linear  basket  and  I am  sure  that  many 
people  will  not  be  able  to  stomach  his  ap- 
proach. But,  it  is  a worthwhile  and  sugges- 
tive probe,  and  to  those  who  already  tend 
to  groove  in  the  electric  age,  it  will  be 
helpful. 

Arlo  D.  Duba 

The  Covenant  of  Peace:  A Liberation 
Prayer  BooI{,  compiled  by  John  Pair- 
man  Brown  and  Richard  L.  York. 
Morehouse-Barlowe  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1971.  Pp.  204.  $3.95. 

Contemporary  Worship  Services:  A 
Source  BooJ{,  by  James  L.  Christensen. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Old  Tappan, 
N.J.,  1971.  Pp.  256.  $5.95. 

Jock  Brown  and  Dick  York  are  the  well- 
known  ministers  of  the  well-known  Free 
Church  of  Berkeley.  The  publication  of  this 
Liberation  Prayer  Boo\  is  the  result  of  years 


of  ministry,  not  only  on  the  Berkeley  scene, 
but  reflecting  other  free  church  develop- 
ments throughout  the  country. 

The  book  itself  is  a record  of  oral  improvi- 
sation. The  entire  work  has  an  authenticity 
and  validity,  a genuineness  which  makes  it 
ring  true.  It  was  forged  in  the  heat  and  in 
the  give  and  take  of  the  life  of  one  segment 
of  the  Christian  community. 

“We  intend  our  book  as  both  celebration 
and  education.”  It  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  reading  and  commentary  upon  scripture, 
and  through  the  ritual  celebration  of  the  var- 
ious facets  of  life  that  the  members  of  the 
free  church  are  inducted  into  their  Christian 
orientation. 

The  Covenant  of  Peace:  A Liberation 
Prayer  Boo\  is  remarkably  lacking  in  gim- 
micks, those  devices  and  clever  tricks  im- 
posed upon  both  life  and  worship,  those  arti- 
ficial add-ons  which  characterize  much  that 
is  done  in  contemporary  worship  forms. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  those  that  would 
say  that  the  guerrilla  liturgies  which  deal 
with  confrontation  as  a liturgical  act  are 
themselves  quite  unnatural.  However,  with 
a given  constituency  which  has  concerns, 
commitments  and  strong  feelings,  these  guer- 
rilla liturgies,  as  well  as  the  services  outlined 
in  “The  Disarmed  Forces  Handbook”  have 
a flow  and  an  obvious  spontaneity,  thorough- 
ly steeped  in  scripture  and  in  historical- 
liturgical  practice. 

James  Christensen  has  produced  a book  of 
Contemporary  Worship  Services  which 
would  perhaps  be  most  accurately  described 
as  “worship  resources.”  As  such  the  book  is 
filled  with  excellent  ideas,  illustrations,  pray- 
ers and  structures  which  will  be  suggestive 
for  a number  of  churches. 

However,  Contemporary  Worship  Services 
tends  to  be  gimmicky.  In  the  service  for 
“Freedom  and  Democracy  Sunday”  one  reads  , 
the  instructions,  “lights  dimmed  with  spot 
on  flag.”  Some  of  the  suggestions  impress  me  ( 
as  “nice”  additions  to  a service. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Chris-  | 
tensen’s  book  is  its  address  and  source  list  ( 
and  bibliography.  In  this  section  are  found  ■ 
the  addresses  of  most  of  the  centers  for  musi-  l 
cal  and  celebrative  innovation.  Lists  of  music 
and  worship  books  available  as  of  January,  2 
1971,  are  listed. 

The  Liberation  Prayer  Boo\  and  Contem- 
porary  Worship  Services  have  in  common  the  „ 
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listing  of  prayers  for  special  occasions  and 
causes  (from  the  LPB,  for  the  courts,  for 
courage,  for  the  police,  for  the  media  people, 
for  travelers,  hitchhikers,  drivers;  from  CWS, 
for  TV  newsmen,  for  athletic  heroes;  for  per- 
sons in  difficulty,  for  the  prophetic  minor- 
ity). Both  include  marriage  services.  Both 
attempt  to  be  contemporary. 

But  the  difference  between  the  two  books 
is  stark.  Christensen’s  book  is  obviously 
geared  toward  the  conservatively  oriented 
parish  church.  While  he  has  made  an  evident 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  social  malaise  of  the 
time,  it  is  evident  that  his  thrust  is  not  in 
this  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brown  and  York  have 
focused  their  work  on  street  people  and  their 
book  reflects  the  feelings  and  concerns  of 
the  liberal  young.  They  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  personal  mystical  reli- 
gion, but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  their  thrust 
is  not  in  this  direction.  There  are  no  pray- 
ers for  inner-peace  or  for  the  in-dwelling  of 
the  Spirit.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  rather  dim  in  this  work. 

Another  contrast  is  in  the  comparative 
treatment  of  historical  theological  viewpoints. 
For  example,  Christensen’s  marriage  service 
includes  a communion  which  has  none  of 
the  traditional  marks  of  Eucharist.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brown  and  York  voice  their  in- 
debtedness to  Cranmer  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  in  numerous  places  give 
evidence  of  a rather  thorough  awareness  of 
the  liturgical  traditions  of  the  Church.  The 
marriage  service  suggested  in  the  Liberation 
Prayer  Boo\  also  includes  communion,  and 
although  the  form  is  spontaneous  and  carries 
all  the  marks  of  now,  it  is  a service  which 
still  bears  the  mark  of  Hippolytus  and  Gela- 
sius.  Their  translations,  for  example,  of  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  well  as  of 
the  Gloria  are  ingeniously  beautiful. 

Although  the  Bible  is  not  neglected  by 
Christensen  (indeed  I am  sure  he  would  say 
that  the  Bible  is  exalted)  its  use  seems  some- 
how to  be  non-integral.  The  Liberation  Pray- 
er Boo\  repeatedly  uses  such  scriptural 
images  as  the  paradise  of  Eden,  the  alien  in 
an  unfamiliar  or  occupied  territory,  and  the 
reaching  of  the  promised  land  or  liberated 
zone. 

The  Liberation  Prayer  Boo\  will  be  more 
than  suggestive  for  persons  who  want  to  dis- 
cover how  liturgical  celebration  can  arise  out 
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of  the  concerns  of  life.  Draw  from  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism,  the  form  for  the  visiting 
of  prisoners,  the  service  for  earth  rebirth, 
as  well  as  the  regular  communion  service 
and  you  will  be  introduced  to  a new  dimen- 
sion of  awareness.  Another  notable  aspect  of 
the  book  is  the  free  church  calendar  which 
includes  Gandhi,  Johnny  Appleseed,  J.  S. 
Bach  and  Martin  Luther  King  along  with 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John  and  the  others. 

Thus,  while  both  books  should  be  com- 
mended to  pastors.  Contemporary  Worship 
Services  is  somewhat  spotty  but  will  be  sug- 
gestive, and  will  find  its  value  in  its  address 
list  and  bibliography.  The  Covenant  of  Peace: 
A Liberation  Prayer  Boo\  should  be  studied 
for  its  liturgical  integrity  and  for  its  true 
modernity. 

Arlo  D.  Duba 

Erasmus:  His  Theology  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, by  John  B.  Payne.  ( Research  in 
Theology,  ed.  Dietrich  Ritschl).  John 
Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1970.  Pp. 
341.  $10.95. 

The  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  has  been  the 
catalyst  for  several  new  treatises  on  various 
aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
sixteenth  century  Christian  humanist.  The 
latest  of  these  is  John  B.  Payne’s  Erasmus: 
His  Theology  of  the  Sacraments.  Although 
Dr.  Payne  does  not  cover  all  the  facets  of 
this  great  man,  he  has  presented  a well  re- 
searched study  of  Erasmus’  theology  and 
understanding  of  the  sacraments.  Since  so 
little  of  Erasmus  has  been  translated  from 
the  Latin  it  is  always  encouraging  to  find  a 
work  that  has  utilized  the  fontes  so  thor- 
oughly. A word  of  appreciation  also  must  be 
given  to  John  Knox  Press  for  publishing  one 
hundred  pages  of  footnotes. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  could  be  termed  Erasmus’  theology 
im  Grundriss.  Dr.  Payne  considers  this  a 
necessary  prolegomena  to  the  second  part. 
This  section  demonstrates  that  Erasmus’  the- 
ology has  the  same  emphasis  as  his  total 
thrust;  stress  upon  true  piety  and  ethical 
values  rather  than  speculation  and  theoreti- 
cal interpretation.  For  this  reason  Erasmus 
could  never  be  classified  as  a systematic  theo- 
logian. One  question  must  be  raised  concern- 
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ning  Dr.  Payne’s  presentation  of  the  theology 
of  Erasmus:  At  what  point  do  we  see  the 
real  stance  of  Erasmus?  Is  it  the  early  re- 
former or  the  man  under  attack  from  all 
sides?  Or  to  rephrase  the  issue:  Does  Dr. 
Payne  take  into  considerauon  the  historical 
circumstances  at  the  level  Erasmus  himself 
knew  and  experienced  them. 

The  second  part,  the  theology  of  the  sac- 
raments, also  raises  the  same  fundamental 
issue.  What  is  Erasmus’  position?  Is  it  basi- 
cally found  in  the  Annotationes  of  1516? 
1519?  1522?  1527?  or  various  latter  Apologia 
and  writings?  In  certain  cases  there  is  a de- 
velopment of  thought,  but  in  many  instances 
there  is  a regression  from  reform  of  the 
Church  to  orthodoxy,  from  pointed  satire  to 
defense.  Dr.  Payne  points  this  out  in  his  dis- 
cussion, but  it  seems  that  Erasmus  makes  a 
much  stronger  case  in  the  continual  modi- 
fication of  his  position  in  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament,  et  passim.  Dr.  Payne’s  well 
researched  work,  therefore,  is  a beginning 
toward  the  understanding  of  Erasmus’  sac- 
ramental theology,  but  not  the  final  word. 

John  Wm.  Aldridge 

Parish  Planning,  by  Lyle  E.  Schaller. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1971. 
Pp.  240.  $3.45  (paper). 

This  book  offers  down-to-earth  suggestions 
for  beginning  the  planning  process  and  turn- 
ing ideas  into  active  programs  of  ministry. 
Believing  that  the  local  church  is  neither  ob- 
solete nor  irrelevant,  the  author  demonstrates 
how  its  people  can  improve  the  quality  of 
the  decision-making  process  in  the  interest  of 
effective  Christian  mission. 

Mr.  Schaller  has  spent  years  as  a consultant 
to  churches.  He  deals  practically  with  bud- 
gets and  institutional  blight,  s.elf-evaluation 
and  accountability,  operational  objectives  and 
timing.  He  explores  the  particular  situations 
of  “Old  First  Church,”  the  small  rural 
church,  the  neighborhood  church,  and  the 
metropolitan  church,  with  remarkable  in- 
sight and  clear  outlines  of  the  alternatives 
available  to  each.  He  has  suggestions  about 
communications  and  policy  guidelines  and 
planned  social  change.  His  theoretical  pre- 
scriptions are  usually  offered  in  concrete  set- 
tings. 

Assuming  that  the  local  church  leader  can 


benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
about  administrative  activity  that  has  been 
accumulated  in  other  disciplines,  the  writer 
introduces  such  contemporary  ideas  as  the 
shift  in  planning  to  a focus  on  process,  the 
use  of  a unified  Planning-Programming- 
Budget  System,  the  Annual  Program  Audit, 
Management  by  Objective,  and  Van  Neu- 
mann’s discovery  of  the  importance  of  re- 
dundancy. 

The  author  is  director  of  the  Planning  and 
Research  Center  for  Parish  Development  at 
Naperville,  Illinois.  He  has  written  several 
books  about  planning,  including  The  Local 
Church  Loo\s  To  The  Future,  1968,  which 
concentrated  on  the  definition  of  purpose  and 
such  parish  problems  as  evangelism,  ecumen- 
ical cooperation,  building  programs,  and 
questions  about  dissolution,  merger,  and  re- 
location. The  new  volume  will  have  an  even 
wider  appeal  and  should  be  useful  to  both 
ministers  and  laymen. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

The  Human  Side  of  Planning,  by 
David  W.  Ewing.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1969.  Pp.  216.  $5.95. 

A minister  who  wants  an  introduction  to 
current  secular  thinking  about  planning  will 
find  this  volume  a superb  choice.  Written  by 
the  senior  associate  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review,  who  is  a professor  in  the 
famed  Business  School,  the  book  is  addressed 
to  business  and  industry  but  has  obvious 
relevance  for  the  church  planner,  as  the  fruits 
of  experience  and  research  are  displayed  in 
successive  chapters. 

Planning  is  seen  as  concerned  with  chang- 
ing people’s  images  of  reality  and  changing 
their  visions  of  the  future.  It  is  “a  tool  for 
producing  desired  changes  and  transforma- 
tions in  an  organization’s  structure  or  man- 
ner of  operation.” 

Ewing’s  thesis  is  that  for  too  long  plan- 
ners have  been  obsessed  with  physical  facili- 
ties and  programs  instead  of  giving  attention 
to  people.  When  anyone  thought  of  people 
it  was  in  an  effort  to  reduce  them  to  some- 
thing which  could  be  engineered.  But  mem- 
bers of  organizations  are,  first,  people.  The  \ 
author’s  richly  furnished  mind  ranges  the 
world  of  the  past  and  present  to  show  us 
planners  who  fared  well  or  ill  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  serious  about  the  ideas  and 
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feelings  of  the  people  around  them.  These 
illustrations  and  a habit  of  succinct  statement 
followed  by  supporting  sentences  make  the 
book  at  once  readable  and  useful  for  guid- 
ance in  concrete  situations. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

Language  and  Concepts  in  Christian 
Education , by  William  D.  Williamson. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  1970.  Pp.  173.  $6.50. 

The  Language  Gap  and  God:  Reli- 
gious Language  and  Christian  Educa- 
tion, by  Randolph  Crump  Miller.  Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
1970.  Pp.  199.  $4.95. 

While  both  of  these  works  use  the  re- 
sources of  linguistic  analysis  for  dealing  with 
a dimension  of  Christian  education,  they  dif- 
fer significantly  in  their  intent,  their  clarity, 
and  their  usefulness.  Williamson  has  re-writ- 
ten his  doctoral  dissertation  in  order  to  pro- 
vide “.  . . a challenge  to  open  discussion  on 
the  major  issues  confronting  the  churches  as 
they  seek  to  fulfill  their  educational  role”  (p. 
8).  He  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  many  theo- 
rists in  Christian  education  have  not  used  lan- 
guage in  a way  that  is  philosophically  cor- 
rect. Philosophy  correctly  defined  means  for 
Williamson  the  rigorous  use  of  some  of  the 
restrictions  of  some  parts  of  linguistic  analy- 
sis. He  charges,  but  does  not  prove,  that 
Christian  educators  have  misrepresented  their 
views  as  scientific  when  they  are  not,  that 
these  theorists  have  been  pretentious,  elusive, 
cliche-ridden,  sloganizers.  He  catalogs  se- 
lected phrases  from  many  theorists  on  a 
variety  of  points  and  does  not  deal  with  any 
of  the  theorists  extensively  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  contexts  of  the  phrases  he  has  se- 
lected. He  has  ignored  some  substantial  ef- 
forts in  the  philosophy  of  religious  education, 
J.  Donald  Butler  for  example,  dismissed  ma- 
jor theologians  with  a phrase,  and  dealt  in 
a depressingly  flippant  way  with  some  theo- 
rists. For  example,  his  entire  critique  of  D. 
Campbell  Wyckoff’s  work  in  curriculum 
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theory  consists  of  this  sentence,  “It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  take  Wyckoff  seriously  in  his  rec- 
ommendation for  individual  responsibility, 
but  he  seems  to  so  intend”  (p.  137). 

I doubt  that  Williamson  will  receive  the 
attention  he  asks  for.  More  disturbingly, 
however,  others  may  refrain  from  using  the 
tools  of  linguistic  analysis  to  refine  Christian 
education  theorizing  on  the  assumption  that 
Williamson  has  done  so. 

Randolph  Crump  Miller  has  taken  a dif- 
ferent approach  to  bringing  together  these 
disciplines  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 
The  effect  of  Miller’s  book  is  that  we  begin 
to  see  how  productive  the  type  of  method 
he  has  used  can  be  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  major  issues  confronting  the  churches 
as  they  seek  to  fulfill  their  educational  role. 
One  such  issue  is  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
educational  process.  We  are  introduced  to 
the  complexities  of  this  issue  immediately  by 
his  chapter  on  “Language  and  the  Gospels,” 
and  see  the  potential  mentioned  above.  Sub- 
sequent chapters  deal  with  God-language, 
myth,  the  place  of  commitment,  and  similar 
issues  that  arise  out  of  either  the  practice 
of  education  or  the  theological  resources  that 
inform  that  task. 

In  the  process  of  the  book  the  reader  is 
made  aware  that  there  are  variations  within 
linguistic  analysis  and  that  there  have  been 
some  very  significant  efforts  made  at  using 
various  contributions  of  this  general  branch 
of  philosophy  for  the  clarification  of  religious 
language  use  and  even  for  the  use  of  reli- 
gious language  in  the  educational  process. 
Many,  I think,  will  find  especially  helpful 
Dr.  Miller’s  explanation  of  the  “language 
game”  concept  and  the  use  and  misuse  of 
this  concept  in  other  fields.  Miller’s  few 
pages  on  R.  S.  Peters’  concept  of  education 
as  initiation  may  provoke  others  to  pursue 
the  matter  more  fully.  Dr.  Miller  prompts 
others  to  take  his  initial  suggestions  and 
pursue  them  to  new,  different,  perhaps  con- 
tradictory, insights — but  the  prompting  is 
clear  and  forceful. 

Donald  B.  Rogers 
United  Theological  School 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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